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PREFACE 



TO THE CANADIAN EDITION. 



t 



UNDER ordinary circumstances, a new edition of the Theological 
Works of Thomas Paine would call for no additional preface. *' The 
Age of Reason " has been before the public for nearly a century (pub. 
1795), consequently all English-speaking people (Canadians excepted) 
have had ample opportunity of judging of its character and merits. Al- 
though prosecutions were frequent for its suppression when •' The Age of 
Reason " was first published, it has been republished again and again 
ever since, and may at this day be procured in Great Britain and 
the United States, or by any English-speaking people throughout the 
world who wish to read it. 

Whether any law exists in Canada under which a publisher of ''The 
Age of Reason '* ran be prosecuted we are unable to say, but while the 
Canadian Government has been indifferent to all other forms of heresy and 
infidelity, it has for more than five years permitted the Customs authorities 
to prevent it being imported in the regular way. 

This Canadian edition will, we hope, to some extent remove the ban on 
freethought literature here. Prosecution and persecution for religious 
opinion is so utterly opposed to the spirit of the age and to the presen* 
stale of feeling, that during the last fifty years hardly an instance of pro 
secution has occurred. No fact in history is clearer than that the last 
quarter of this century has been prolific in wcrks against the popular and 
prevailing orthodox beliefs ; not only Christianity, but the belief in a God 
and a future life has been combated with an energy, pertinacity, and 
plainness of speech altogether unexampled. The signs of the times justify 
the belief that what has hitherto been called sacred literature must sub- 
mit to the same conditions as that which is called profane. Ordinary 
readers are aware that all religious literature, as well as the institutions 
founded on that literature, are passing through an ordeal of searching 
criticism, and will continue to exist only because their existence can be 
justified on rational grounds. In the struggle for existence, that which 
cannot be defended is doomed, and any law or custom which forbids the 
freest investigation and discussion may be said to be broken down ; and 
if an obsolete law exists on our statute-book, it ought to be repealed, on 
the same principle which Sir J. F. Stephen urges, that it is prudent to 
unload a blunderbuss that is too old and rusty to be fired. 

I will give a few instances out of hundreds which could be given, and 
which will occur to every thinker and reader, showing the conflict between 
the Bible and Christianity, and the highest and best thought of the age. 
Greg's •* Creed of Christendom," " Supernatural Relii,ion." Mill's •' Auto- 
biography," Renan's " Life of Jesus," also his "Recollections of my 
Youth," Strauss's " Life of Jesus," and " Old Faith and the New," Colenso 
on the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, together with Buckle, Dar- 
win, Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, Bain, Dr. Smith, Canon Freeraantle ; 
and an anonymous book entitled '* Antiqua Mater," Cotter Morison's 
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" Service of Man," L.Ward's " Dynamic Sociolopy.'" These, with the 
four great Reviews, the H^estminster, the Fortnightly, the Contemporary^ 
and the Nineteenth Century, are a few of the authors and periodicals of 
the highest eminence which deny or disbelieve the truth of the Bible and 
Christianity. 

The works of these authors, the books and periodicals named above 
are not interfered with, but are permitted the freest circulation, while the 
works of Thomas Paine are attempted to be suppressed on the ground of 
immorality and blasphemy. Judged by the same standard, it would be 
easy to show that there is more immorality in the first book of the Bible 
than in all Paine's writings. 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, a very able English judge, in an article 
on the laws and religious opinion in the Contemporary Review, says : " It 
is plain and notorious that the truth of Christianity, the divine authority 
of the Scriptures, the existence of God. and ihe very possibility of a future 
life, are as a matter of fact denied by a large and increasing number of 
persons in good faith, upon intelligible grounds, and as any other opinions' 
are denied or affirmed. That there are many conscientious and respectable, 
atheists and infidels of different kinds is as simple and notorious a fact, aS' 
that there are many conscientious and respectable Roman Catholics, 
Quakers, and Jews. Moreover, the laws which I have stated have 
proved utterly incompetent to prevent the spread of these opinions ;. 
they are systematically defied with impunity ; and if any man who 
holds, has held, or who hopes to hold the office of Attorney-General 
were to attempt to put them in force, the Ministry to which he belonged 
would either have to turn him out of his place or be themselves 
turned out of power. A penal law which cannot be enforced, and which 
the guardians of the law dare not enforce, is like a loaded fire-arm. too old 
and rusty to be fired, lying about in a lumber room. It may do no harm 
for years, but any accident may cause it to go off and if it does it will in 
all probability do nothing but mischief." That is to say, any mischievous 
fanatic or self-sanctified lunatic may, by resuscitating an obsolete law gone 
into disuse for centuries, annoy and injure useful citizens, without doing 
the least service to religion or morality. Our clear duty is to take it out 
of the power of fanaticism to injure others for a difference of opinion in 
matters of religion. These remarks apply with double force to Protestants 
who claim and allow the right of private judgment. 

It is sad to think that in Canada, near the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, — a century which has made such strides in mental freedom, — a single 
religious zealot in the Toronto Customs has, through the mistaken piety oft 
the Minister of Customs (both Minister and Collector believing in the right 
of individual conscience and judgment), been able to dictate to the whole 
people of Canada what they may or may not read in Biblical criticism. 
Those priestly saints who do not slander Paine, nagg at him on every 
opportunity, although his teachings are good, true, and wholesome. 

Did Paine deny or doubt the existence of God ? No ! He said, " I 
believe in one God and no more." Did he doubt or deny the immortality 
of the soul ? No I He said, " I hope for immortality.'' The religious 
sentiment and the religious spirit pervade all his writings. He taught th^it 
the Bible was a mere human production, a mixture of truth and falsehood, 
partly good and partly bad, partly wise and partly foolish, not unlike- 
other human productions. He had too grand a conception of God to 
believe him the author of the history, legend, law, poetry, manners and- 
customs of the Jewish race. 
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It is not because I believe as Paine believed that I re-publiih his book, 
but b«cause he was the fearless pioneer of every kind of freedom. He 

f rasped the grand truth that mental liberty is the birthright of every 
uman being, and fearlessly expounded that truth when danger and dis- 
grace was the price paid tojsuperstition by all lovers of freedom. 

How difficult it is to imagine that the statesmen and legislators of Great 
iJritain are less wise and good than are the members of our Canadian 
Government, or that the masses here are unfit to be trusted with the same 
amount of freedom allowed to British subjects at home. As before stated, 
the works of Thomas Paine have had a tree circulation for fifty years, and 
so far as we know without detriment to either Government or subject. On 
this ground alone it is our duty to demand the same freedom for his works 
as is enjoyed in England. We as a colony have a right to claim the same 
anental freedom as is allowed in the mother country. Sir Jas. Fitzjames 
Stephen considers the whole of the laws which can possibly be applied to 
the punishment of the expression of religious opinion should be abolished, 
and offers the following short Act : 

" Whereas, eerta-n laws now in force and intended for the promotion of 
xeligion are no longer suitable for that purpose, and it is expedient to repeal 
them: Be it enacted as follows: i. After the passing of this Act, no 
criminal proceedings shall be instituted in any court whatever against any 
person whatever for atheism, blasphemy at common law, blasphemous 
libel, heresy or schism, except only criminal proceedings instituted in 
ecclesiastical courts against clergymen. 2. An Act passed in the ist ytar 
of his late Majesty King Edward VI., chap, i, intituled An Act against 
such as speak unreverently against the Sacrament of the body and blood 
of Christ, commonly called the Sacrament of the Altar, and for the receiv- 
ing thereof in both kinds ; and an Act passed in the gth and loth year of 
tiis late Majesty King William IV., chap. 35, intituled An Act for the 
enore effectual suppression of blasphemy and profaneness, are hereby 
repealed. 3. Provided, that nothing herein contained shall be deemed to 
affect the provision of an Act passed in the 19th year of his late Majesty 
George II., chap. 21, intituled An Act more effectually to prevent profane 
cursing and swearing ; or any other provisions of any other Act of of Par- 
lirment not hereby expressly repealed." 

This short, simple Act is offered to any member of Parliament who 
wishes to take the matter up and thereby promote the ends of justice. 
. When we see the number of books written against the Christian system 
of religion ; when we consider the state of English literature these last 
fifty years ; to forbid or suppress the publication of the works of Thomas 
Paine is an unparalleled instance of straining at gnats and swallowing 
camels. 

W. B. C. 

Toronto, September, 1887. 
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AS the majority of readers of the present generation know nothing 
about the life of Thomas Paine, except what has been written 
either by partial friends or deadly foes, the Publisher hereby presents 
to the reader the following short account of his life. He hopes it will 
be found " a plain unvarnished tale, where nothing is extenuated nor 
aught set down in malice." 

Thomas Paine was born at Thetford, in the county of Norfolk, in 
England, on the '2<,lth of January, 17Hri. His father, Joseph Paine, 
who was the son of a small respectable farmer, followtd the trade of a 
stay-maker, and was by religious profession a Quaker. His mother's 
maiden name was Frances Cocke, a member of the Church of England, 
and daughter of an attorney at Thetford. They were married at the 
parish church of Euston, near Thetford, the '.^*)th June, IIM. His 
father, by this marriage out of Quakers, was disowned by that 
community. 

Mr. Paine received his education at the grammar school at Thetford, 
under the Kev. Wm. Knowles, master ; and one of his schoolmates at 
that time was the late counsellor Mingay. At this school his studies 
were directed merely to the useful branches of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and he left it at thirteen years of a<^e, applying himself, 
though he did not like it, to his father's business, for nearly tive years. 

In the year IToO, when about 20 years of age, he went to London, 
where he worked some time in Hanover-street, Long-acre, with Mr, 
Morris, a noted stay-maker. He continued but a short time in London, 
and it is probable about this time made his seafaring adventure, of 
which he thus speaks : — " At an early age, raw and adventurous, and 
heated with the false heroism of a master (Rev. IVIr. Knowles, master 
of the grammar school at Thetford), who had served in a man-of-war, 
I began my fortune, and entered on board the Terrible, Captain Death. 
From this adventure I was happily prevented by the affectionate and 
moral remonstrances of a gooci father, who, from the habits of his life, 
being of the Quaker profession, looked on me as lost ; but the impres- 
sion, much as it affected me at the time, wore away, and I entered 
afterwards in the King of Prussia privateer, Captain Mender, and went 
with her to sea." 

This way of life Mr. Paine soon left, and about the year 1758 
worked at his trade for near twelve months at Dover. In April, I?')?, 
he settled as a master stay-maker at Sandwich ; and the 27th of 
September following married Mary Lambert, the daughter of an ex- 
ciseman of that place. In April, 1760, he removed with his wife to 
Margate, where she died shortly after, and he again mingled with the 
crowds of London. 

In July, 1701, disgusted with the toil and little gain of his late 
occupation, he renounced it forever, and determined to apply himself 
to the profession of an exciseman, towards which, as his wife's father 
was of that calling, he had some time turned his thoughts. At this 
period he sought shelter under his father's roof at Thetford, that he 
might prosecute in quiet and retirement, the object of his future 
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coarse. Through the interest of Mr. Cocksedge, the recorder of Thet- 
ford, after fourteen months of study, he was e!<tablished as a super- 
numerary in the excise, about the aije of twenty-five. In this situation^ 
at Grantham, Alford, etc., he did not continue more than two or three 
years, when he relimjuished it in Au^u^st, 17t)-', and commenced it 
again in July, 17«i<i. In this interval lie was teacher at Mr. Noble's 
academy in Leman-street, Goodmun's-tields, at a salary of 1:2.') a year, 
lu a similar occupation he afterwards lived for a short time, at Ken- 
sington, with a Mr. Gardner. 

Towa-ds the end of the year 1771, he was strongly recommended to 
the great and good Dr. Franklin, "the favour of whose friendship.' 
he says, '' I possessed in England, and my introduction to this part 
of the world (America) was tlirough his patronage." 

Mr. Taine now formed the resolution of (luittinghis native country, 
and soon crossed the Atlantic; and, as he himself relates, arrived at 
Philadelphia in the winter, a few months before the battle of Lexing- 
ton, which was fought in April, 177.".. 

It appears that his tirst employment in the New World was with 
Mr. Aitkin, u bookseller, as editor of the Pennsylvunian Maaazim \ and 
his introduction to that work, dated January 21th, 177". is thus con- 
cluded : " Thus encompassed with diihculties, this first number of the 
Penusylvavian Magazine entreats a favourable reception : of which we 
shall only say, that like the early snowdrop it comes forth in a barren 
season, and contents itself with foretelling the reader that choicer 
riowers are preparing to appear." 

Most of our readers will be aware that at this time the whole of 
North America was colonies under England, and, of course, a famous 
tield, for that " out door relief " to the younger sons of the aristocracy 
who did the people of England the favour to govern them, during the 
times of that '• Father of his people," the wise and pious George the 
Hrd. And America was indeed a glorious place for the purpose : each 
State had its governor, lieutenant-governor, senators, its host of secre- 
taries, and hangers-on of one sort and another : together with a Lord 
Lieutenant, with a princely income, over the whole. Then there was 
a due supply of the military element, with barracks and other appro- 
priate establishments for that department. The pious government 
aforesaid, did not neglect the souls of the colonists. Accordingly, they 
had a due supply of bishops, deans, archdeacons, prebendaries and 
parsons. And to save the colonists all the trouble of selecting the 
various ofticers, spiritual and temporal, our kind and thoughtful gov- 
ernors took all that off their hands, by sending them those function- 
aries ready made. All that the colonists had to do was to pay th<im. 
How long this state of things would have been allowed to go on it is 
impossible now to say. From all we can read, it appears the colonists 
were extremely loyal. They seemed willing to submit, and had our 
governors been content with a moderate share of pay for governing, 
it is possible they would have governed for a longer time. But the 
production of sons, nephews, and favourites of the governing class 
was inexhaustible. More taxes were required, more places and pen- 
sions must be had, and in an evil hour for hungry placemen the 
government hit upon a scheme for a direct taxation upon the colonists 
— this put an end to loyalty, it was the last straw which broke the 
camel's back. The people rebelled— and the result of that rebellion 
is known to all. And for that result the people of America are mainly 
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indebted to onr countryman, Painf. The task of workin^^ up the 
coloniata to the point of roxintance was dit'ticult. lie had tirHt t') feel 
hia way with the people. It is a t&ci, that althou>^h all felt it a ({reat 
fjrievance to be taxed by the Knjiliah (government without bein>,' repre- 
sented, yet no one thought of separation. The immense power of the 
•government, and comparative weakness of the coloniea, appeared to 
(render all idea of rebellion futile ; however, Paine did not despair. 
He had already a aeries of essays in manuscript, which were privately 
shown to Franklin, Dr. liush, and other patriots, who at once agreed 
that they should be printed. The following account is from Dr. Rush : 

" A title only was wanted for this pamphlet before it was com- 
«iitted to prt'ss. Mr. Paine proposed to call it 'Plain Truth.' I 
objected to it. and suggested the title of • (Common Sense.' This was 
instantly adopted, and nothing now remained but to Hnd a printer 
who had boldness enough to publish it. At that time there was a 
■certain Robert Bell, an intelligent Fcotch printer and bookseller in 
Philadelphia, whom I knew to be as high-toned as Mr. Paine upon 
the subject of American independence. I mentioned the pamphlet to 
him, and he at once consented to run the risk of publishing it. The 
author and the printer were immediately bro'.ght together, and 
-• Common Sense ' burpt from the press of the latter in a few days 
with an effect which has been rarely produced by types and paper in 
any age or country. 

" Between the time of the publication of this pamphlet and the tth 
of July, 177*', Mr. Paine published a number of essays in Mr. Brad- 
ford's paper under the signature of * The P'orester,' in defence of 
ihe opinions contained in his ' Common Sense,* 

" In the summer and autumn of 1776 he served as a volunteer in 
the American war, under General Washington. Whether he received 
pay and rations I cannot tell. He lived a good deal with the officers 
of the first rank in the army, at whose tables his ' Common Sense ' 
ulways made him a welcome guest. The legislature of Pennsylvania 
gave Mr. Paine t.'jOO as an acknowledgment for the services he had 
Tendered the United States by his publications. 

'' Common Sense," it appears, was universally read and approved : 
iihe first edition sold almost immediately, and the second with very 
large additions was before the publio soon after. On this production 
and some others, and his motives for writing, Mr. Paine thus 
'remarks : — 

" Politics and self-interest have been so uniformly connected, that 
the world, from being so often deceived, has a right to be suspicious 
of public characters. But with regard to myself I am perfectly easy 
on this head. I did not at my first setting out in public life, nearly 
seventeen years ago, turn my thoughts to subjects of government 
from motives of interest, and my conduct from that moment to this 
proves the fact. I saw an opportunity in which I thought I conid do 
some good, and I followed exactly what my heart dictated. I neither 
read books nor studied other people's opinions ; I thought fov myself. 
The case was this : 

"During the suspension of the old government in America, both 
prior to, and at the breaking out of the hostilities, I was struck with 
-the idea of proposing independence to an oppressed and despairing 
people. The book was published, speaking a language which the 
>oolonis(s had felt, but not thought of. Its popularity, terrible in its 
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cotiseinonces to tho parent country, wa^^ anoxampled in the history 
of tho prean. At first involving the colonists it was thou^ht in the 
crime of rehcllion, and { oiiitinf^ to a road lending inevitably to ruin, 
it was read with indignation and a!arni ; but when the reader (and 
everybody read it), recovering the first sliock, re-perused it, its 
ar^Miments nourishing his fcehngs and HppeaUn({ to his pride, re- 
Huiniatcil his hopes, and satJHtied }iis understanding, that 'Common 
>'enae,' hacked l)y the resources and force of the colonies, poor and 
feeble as they were, coiihl alone rescue them from the uniiuaHtied 
oppression with which they were threatened. The unknown author, 
in the moments of enthusiasm which succeeded, war> an ant^el sent 
(rorji heiiven to save from all the horrors of slavery by his timely, 
powerful and unerring counsels, a faithful but abused, a brave but 
misrepresented people." 

In the course of this year, ITTO, ^Ir. Paine u ^mpanied the army 
•with (Jeneriil Washington, and was with liim ii his retreat from 
Hudson Hiver to Delaware. At this period oir author stood undis- 
mayed amid II Hying congress, and the «'■ eral lerror '" the land. 
The Americans, he loudly asserted, wert u possesHirii of resources 
sufficient to authorize hope, and he laboured to ir [)ire others with the 
sflt > 'iitiments which animated himself. To jffect this, on ihe 
10th of L^eceinbrr he published " The Crisis,' ,vhi rein with a masterly 
hand he .stated every reason for hope, and examined all tho motives 
jor apprehension. This work he continued at int..<rvals, till tho re- 
volution was completely established. The last nu.nber api-c.'\red on 
the lUth of April, 17h:j : the same day a cessation of hostilities was 
proclaimed. 

" When the war ended," says Mr. Taine, '• I went from Philadelphia 
•to Bordentown on the east end of the Delaware, where I have a small 
place. Congress was at this time at Prfnce Town, tiite* n miles dis- 
tant, and General Washington had taken his head quarters at Pocky 
Hill, within the neighbourhood of congress, for the purpose of resign- 
ing his commission, the object for which he had accepted it being 
accomplished, ami of retiring to private life. While he was on this 
business he wrote me the letter which I here subjoin : — 

" Pocky Hill. Sept. 10, 1783. 

" I have learned since I have been at this place that you are at 
Bordentown. Whether for the sake of retirement or economy I know 
■not ; be it for either or both, whichever it may, if you will come to 
this place and partake with me, I shall be exceedingly happy to see 
you at it. Your presence may remind congress of your past services to 
this country, and if it is in my power to impress them, command my 
best services with freedom, as they will be rendered cheerfully by one 
•who entertains a lively sense of the importance of your works, and 
who with much pleasure subscribes hioiself Your sincere friend, 

" G. Wasiiinoton." 

In 1785 congress granted Mr. Paine three thousand dollars for hia 
services to the people of America, as may be seen by the following 
•docament : — 

"Friday, August 2()th, 1785. 

" On the report of a committee consisting of Mr. Gerry, Mr. Petit, 
And Mr. King, to whom was referred a letter of the 13th from Thomaa 
Paine. 

" Resolved, That the early, unsolicited, and continaed labours of 
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Mr. Thomas Paine, in explaining the principles of the late revolution, 
by ingenious and timely publications upon the nature of liberty and 
civil government, have been well received by the citizens of these 
states, and merit the approbation of congress; and that in consider- 
ation of these services, and the benefits produced thereby, Mr. Fain& 
is entitled to a liberal gratification from the United States." 

Here then is the conclusion of the first act in the drama of Paine's 
eventful life. His next was of a bolder nature, and far more compre- 
hensive. The first was an attempt to free the victim from the claws 
of the beast. The second a direct attack on the Monarchy itself. But 
before we allude to this, a word or two on the American rebellion will 
not be out of place. When the resistance to the English taxation 
first commenced, (just mark the cunning of our rulers,) of course we 
had some trade with the colonists, and there is no doubt the trade was 
profitable as far as it went. Oh, how anxious our aristocrats were to 
keep this trade. " Don't you see," they said to the jolterheads of 
merchants " that if we lose these colonies what a loss you will sustain 
in the want of trade?" It would never have done for them to say, 
what this loss would be for want of places for themselves and rela- 
tions. Oh no, that would have been too barefaced even for the stupid 
money mongers ; and when the money lords, instead of paying their 
fair rfhare of the cost of the war, actually made a proiit out of it, by 
lendinn the government money to carry it on, there was a double in- 
ducement. War was entered upon for the good of trade, and a profit- 
able trade was made out of the war. That which broufiht ruin to the 
really industrious part of the community, was made a source of profit 
to the muckworms. But they cannot be better described than in the 
words of Lord Chatham : 

'* There is a set of men in the city of London who are known to 
live in riot and luxury upon the plunder of the ignorant, the innocent, 
and the helpless— upon that part of the community which stands 
most in need of, and best deserves the care and protection of the 
legislature. To me, my lords, whether they be miserable jobbers of 
Change-alley, or the lofty Asiatic plunderers of Leadenhall-street, 
they are equally detestable. I care but little whether a man walks on 
foot, cr is drawn by eight horses, or by six horses ; if his luxury be 
supported by the plunder of his country, I despise and abhor him. 
My lords, while I had the honour of serving his majesty, I never 
ventured to look at the treasury but from a distance ; it is a business 
I am unfit for, and to which I never could have submitted. The little 
I know of it has not served to raise my opinion of what is vulgarly 
called the monied interest ; I mean that blood-sucker, that muckworm, 
which calls himself the friend of government; which pretends to 
serve this or that administration, and may be purchased on the same 
terms by any administration. Under this description I include the 
whole race of commissioners, jobbers, contractors, clothiers, and 
remitters. " 

Such were the men, " the patriots" (God save the mark) who sup- 
ported the pig-headed government of George 3rd in the insane attempt 
to tax the American colonies, and to keep them bound in slavery to 
an idiot king and his satellites, ^^ all for the good of trade.^^ Never 
since the days of Nero and Caligula, were more wicked means re- 
sorted to in order to effect this object. Any scoundrel king, duke or 
elector, who had soldiers to sell, were treated with, at the most exor- 
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bitant lates for their subjects to be sent over to the doomed colonists 
to kill, burn, destroy and lay waste, a people and a country that they 
never saw before, and with whom they could not possibly quarrel ; 
aye, and even the Bed Indies with their tomahawks and scalping 
knives were hired by this " father of his people " and his pious minis- 
ters, to carry their fiendish mode of war into the dwellings of unof- 
fending women and children, all for the good of trade. A debt — which 
we have yet to pay— of about two hundred millions was contracted 
for this object. And what was the result ? Why, we do more trade 
with one single port in America, in one month, since she gained her 
independence, than we did with the whole of the colonies drving the 
time that they were under our dominion. 

The successful rebellion of the American people soon produced 
imitators. In no country was it more required than in France. The 
bondage of negroes was Heaven itself, compared with the oppression 
and wrongs which the French people sustained under their governors. 
However, the French people rose in their might and completely de- 
molished the system under which they had groaned for ages. This 
event struck terror throughout the ranks of all kings and privileged 
classes in the world, who quickly entered into a solemn league and 
covenant to put it down by sword and pen. Amongst the literary 
prostitutes was a man of the name of Burke. He was considered to 
be one of the liberal school, that is, a "Whig, who are nothing more 
than " Tories out of place." This man wrote a book called " Reflec- 
tions on the Revolution in France." The book was a trashy, trum- 
pery production, full of high sounding poetical balderdash. He could 
rave and rant through whole pages about the sufferings of a King or 
Queen, but overlook the starvation, the miseries, the premature deaths 
of thousands and thousands of the French people, caused by the op- 
pression of their rulers. As a literary production, the book was just 
fitted to be bound up with the poetry of Tupper, or the hexameters of 
Sout/iey's Vision of jfudgvient, and would long since have been forgotten 
had not our Author made use of it as a means to bring out his famous 
work The Rights of Man. The first part of this justly celebrated book 
was partly written at the Angel Inn, Islington, continued in Fetter 
Lane, London, and finished at Versailles. In February 1791, it made 
its first appearance in London. Never was the publication of a book 
more successful, some hundreds of thousands of copies were rapidly 
sold. A second part was published in February, 17'.)2. It has been 
calculated that a million and a half were sold in England alone. 

The reader need not be told that such a book would not be long be- 
fore the public without being answered. V>\xt how was it " answered?" 
Not in the way that its author had replied to the pensioned Burke. 
No, they set other engines to work by endeavouring to stamp it out 
and crush it with the mill-stone of the law. All the legal machinery 
was brought to bear upon *he poor publisher. How this was brought 
about will be best understood by the following letter from the author 
to the Attorney general : — 

" Sir, — Though I have some reasons for believing that you were not 
the original promoter or encourager of the prosecution commenced 
against the work entitled ' Bights of Man,' either as that prosecution 
' is intended to affect the author, the publisher, or the public ; yet as 
you appear the official person therein, I address this letter to you, not- 
as Sir Archibald Macdonald, bat as Attorney General. 
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" You began by a prosecution against the publisher, Jordan, and 
the reason assigned by Mr. Secretary Dundas, in the House of Com- 
mons, in the debate on the proclamation, May 25, for taking that 
measure, was, he said, because Mr. Paine could not be found, or words 
to that effect. Mr. Paine, sir, so far from secreting himself, never 
went a step out of his way, nor in the least instance varied from hia 
usual conduct, to avoid any measure you mij^ht choose to adopt with 
respect to him. It is on the purity of his heart, and the universal 
utility of the principles and plans which his writings contain, that he 
Tests the issue ; and he will not dishonour it by any kind of subter- 
fuge. The apartments which he occupied at the time of writing the 
work last winter he has continued to occupy to the present hour, and 
the solicitors to the prosecution knew where to find him ; of which 
there is a proof in their own office as far back as the 2lBt of May, and 
also in the office of my own attorney. 

" But admitting for the sake of the case, that the reason for pro- 
ceeding' against the publisher was, as Mr. Dundas stated, that Mr. 
Paine could not be found, that reason can now exist no longer. 

" The instant that I was informed that an information was prepar- 
ing to be filed against me as the author of, I believe, one of the most 
useful and benevolent books ever offered to mankind, I directed my 
attorney to put in an appearance ; and as I shall meet the prosecution 
fully and fairly and with a good and upright conscience, I have a right 
to expect that no act of littleness will be made use of on the part of 
the prosecution towards influencing the future issue with respect to 
the author. This expression may perhaps appear obscure to you, but 
I am in the possession of some matters which serve to shew that the 
action against the publisher is not intended to be a real action. If, 
therefore, any persons concerned in the prosecution have found their 
cause so weak as to make it appear convenient to them to enter into 
a negotiation with the publisher, whether for the purpose of his sub- 
mitting to a verdict, and to make use of a verdict so obtained as a 
circumstance, by way of precedent, on a future trial against myself ; 
or for any other purpose not fully made known to me ; if, I say, I 
have cause to suspect this to be the case, I shall most certainly with- 
draw the defence I should otherwise have made or promoted on his 
(the publisher's) behalf, and leave the nej^otiators to themselves, and 
shall reserve the whole of the defence for the real trial. 

*' But, sir, for the purpose of conducting this matter with at least 
that appearance of fairness and openness that shall justify itself before 
the public, whose cause it really is (for it is the right of public discus« 
sion and investigation that is questioned), I have to propose to you to 
cease the prosecution against the publisher ; and, as the reason or prel 
text can no longer exist for continning it against him because Mr. 
Paine could not be found, that you would direct the whole process 
against me, with whom the prosecuting party will not find it possible 
to enter into any private negotiation. I will do the cause full justice, 
as well for the sake of the nation, as for my own reputation. 

" Another reason for discontinuing the process against the publisher 
is, because it can amount to nothing. First, because a jury in London 
cannot decide upon the fact of publishing beyond the limits of the 
jurisdiction of London, and, therefore, the work may be re-published 
over and over again in every county in the nation, and every case 
must have a separate process; and by the time three or four hundred 
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prosecutions have been had. the eyes of the nation will then be fully 
open to see that the work in question contains a plan the best calcu- 
lated to root out all the abuses of governnrent, and to lessen the taxe& 
of the nation upwards of six millions annually. 

" Secondly, because, though the gentlemen of London may be very 
expert in understanding their particular professions and occupations, 
and how to make business contracts with fcovernments beneticial to 
themselves as individuals, the rest of the nation may not be disposed tO' 
consider them sufficiently qualified nor authorized to determine for the 
whole nation on plans of reforms, end on systems and principles of 
government. This would be in effect to erect a jury into a national 
convention, instead of electing a convention, and to lay a precedent for 
the probable tyranny of juries, under the pretence of supporting their 
rights. 

" That the possibility exists of packing juries will not be denied ; 
and, therefore, in all cases where government is the prosecutor, more 
especially in those where the right of \ ublic discussion and investiga- 
tion of principles and systems is attempted to be oppressed by a ver- 
dict, or in those where the object of the work that is prosecuted is the 
reform of abuse, and the abolition of sinecure places and tensions, in^ 
all these cases the verdict of a jury will itself become a subject of 
discussion; and, therefore, it furnishes an additional reason for dis- 
continuing the prosecution a^^ainst the publisher, more especially as it 
is not a secret that there has been a negotiation with him for secret 
purposes, and for proceeding against me only. I shall make a much 
stront'eT defence than I believe the treasury solicitor's agreement with 
him will permit him to do. 

" I believe that Mr. Burke, finding himself defeated, and not being 
able to make any answer to the 'Rights of Man,' has been one of the 
promoters of the prosecution ; and I shall return the compliment to 
him by showing, in a future publication, that he has been a masked 
pensioner at £1,5 )0 per annun for about ten years. 

"Thus it is that the public money is wasted, and the dread of public 
investigation is produced. " I am, sir, 

" Your obedient, humble servant, 

" Thomas Paine. 
"To Sir A. Macdonald, Att.-Gen.' 

Nothwithstanding this letter, the trial was restricted to the printer 
and publisher of the " Rif-hts of Man" only. The scoundrels did not 
dare to bring the author into court, and here we have to record 
another of the villainous practices which none butbad kings and their 
interested partizans can resort to. Their victims bad been advised 
that the best thing they could do was to allow the judgment to go by 
default, and throw themselves on the mercy of the court, which, they 
were given to understand, would be very lenient, Wliat the severity of 
the court would have teen we have now no chance of knowing, but the 
" leniencv " was three year^' imprisonment, after having suff'ered a 
long imprisonment before the trial. After this trial our author 
went over to France, where he used his utmost exertions to cause the 
lives of the King and Queen to be spared, but without effect. Never 
was there a greater mistake than the putting those two people to 
death. In the language of a French diplomatist, " it was worse than 
a crime, it was a blunder." A blunder which Robespierre himself 
felt the conseqaeuces of, soon after, and which the French people feel 
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to this day. If, by killing a king, yon coald kill the system, then, in- 
deed, something might be said in its favour, bat it has a contrary 
effect. By lopping off the head of one king, another sprouts out with 
ten-fold vigour. It was the case with our Charles, and it was the case 
with the French King. In both cases kingcraft was at its lowest ebb, 
and it wanted nothing but a martyr to save it, and its enemies gave 
that which it wanted. Beware of martyrs, your martyr is a most 
dangerous fellow. Before the execution of the French King, all the 
other monarch!?, although hating the revolution with a perfect hatred, 
yet were unable to unite in order to put it down. Private jealousy of 
each other and other causes, which need not be mentioned, prevented 
that cordial union which was necessary for powerful action. But the 
moment the King's head was severed from his body, they all united 
as one man in a war upon the Regicides. It was a matter of life and 
death with them all: hence that terrible European war, the most 
bloody and disastrous that the world ever saw. This war brought 
out a new Emperor, the scourge of the civilized world. It introduced 
a new dynasty of rulers, giving the democracy of France a new family 
to contend with. The last adventurer, a pretended successor of the 
first, has, after twenty years of duplicity, trickery, perjury, and lies, 
just gone to his account, having, in one short year, been the cause of a 
greater amount of misery upon the peoy.d of France than was ever 
inflicted upon any people in the same space of time since the creation 
of the world ; and the end is not yet. 

In order that our readers may fully understand the errors of the 
French assembly in decreeing the death of the King, we will here in- 
sert the speech of Paine on that memorable occasion. We need not 
add that at that time Paine was a member of the National convention : 

" Brethren and fellow citizens, — The serene tranquillity, the mutual 
confidence which prevailed amongst us during the time of the late 
king's escape, the indifference with which we beheld him return, are 
nnequivocal proofs that the absence of the king is more desirable than 
his presence, and that he is not only a political superfluity, but a 
grievous burthen pressing hard on the whole nation. 

" Let us not be imposed upon by sophisms : all that concerns this 
man is reduced to four points. He has abdicated the throne in hav- 
ing fled from his post. Abdication and desertion are not characterized 
by length of absence, but by the single act of flight. In the present 
instance the act is everything and the time nothing. 

" The nation can never give back its confidence to a man who, false 
to his trust, and perjured to his oath, conspires a clandestine flight, 
obtains a fraudulent passport, conceals a king of France under the 
disguise of a valet, directs his course towards a frontier covered with 
traitors and deserters, and evidently meditates a return into our 
country with a force capable of imposing his own despotic laws. Ought 
this flight to be considered as his own act, or the act of those who fled 
with him ? The alternative is immaterial : whether fool or hypo- 
crite, idiot or traitor, he has proved equally unworthy of the vast and 
important functions that had been delegated to him. 

" In every sense that the question can be considered, the reciprocal 
obligations which subsisted between us are dissolved. He holds no 
longer authority ; we owe him no longer obedience ; we see in him no 
more than an indifferent person ; we regard him only as Louis Capet. 

" The history of France presents little else than a long series of 
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public calamity, which takes its source from the vices of her kings; 
we have been the wretched victims that have never ceased to suffer 
either for them or by them. The catalogue of their oppressions was 
complete, but to complete the sum of their crimes treason was want- 
ing ; now the only vacancy is filled up, the dreadful list is full ; the 
system is exhausted ; there are no remaining errors for them to com- 
mit; their reign is consequently at an end. 

" As to the personal safety of Mr. Lonis Capet, it is so much the 
more confirmed, as France will not stoop to degrade herself by a 
spirit of revenge against a wretch who has disgraced himself. In 
defending a just and glorious cause it is not possible to degrade it ; 
and the univeral tranquillity which prevails is an undeniable proof 
that a free people know how to respect themselves. 

" Having thus explained the principles and exertions of the repub- 
licans at that fatal period when Louis was reinstated in full posses- 
sion of the executive power which by his flight had been suspended, I 
return to the subject, and to the deplorable condition in which the 
man is now actually involved. What was neglected at the time of 
which I have been speaking, has been since brought about by the force 
of necessity. 

" The wilful, treacherous defects in the former constitution have 
been brought to light, the continual alarm of treason and conspiracy 
roused the nation, and produced eventually a second revolution. The 
people have beat down royalty, never, never to rise again : they have 
brought Louis Capet to the bar, and demonstrated, in the face of the 
whole world, the intrigues, the cabals, the falsehood, corruption, and 
rooted depravity of his government: there remains then only one 
question to be considered, what is to be done with the man ? 

" For myself, I freely confess that when I reflect on the unaccount- 
able folly that restored the executive power to his hands, all covered 
as he was with perjury and treason, I am far more ready to condemn 
the constituent assembly than the unfortunate prisoner, Louis Capet. 

" But, abstracted from every other consideration, there is one cir- 
cumstance in his life which ought to cover, or at least to palliate, a 
great number of his transgressions, and this very circumstance affords 
the French nation a blessed occasion of extricating itself from the 
yoke of its kings, without defiling itself in the impurities of their blood. 

" It is to France alone, I know, that the United States of America 
owe that support which enabled them to shake off an unjust and tyr- 
annical yoke. The ardour and zeal which she displayed to provide 
both men and money, are the natural consequences of a thirst for 
liberty. But as the nation at that time, restrained by the shackels 
of her own government, could only act by means of a monarchical 
organ, this organ, whatever in other respects the object might be, 
certainly performed a good, a great action. 

" Let, then, these United States be the safeguard and asylum of 
Louis Capet. There, hereafter, far removed from the miseries and 
crimes of royalty, he may learn, from the constant aspect of public 
prosperity, that the true system of government consists in fair, equal, 
and honourable representation. In relating this circumstance, and 
in submitting this proposition, I consider myself as a citizen of both 
countries. 

"I submit as a citizen of America, who feels the debt of gratitude 
which he owes to every Frenchman ; I submit also as a man who 
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cannot forget that kings are eubjeot to human frailties ; I support ray 
proposition as a citizen o' the French republic, because it appears tO' 
rae the best and most politic measure that can be adopted. 

" Aa far as my e cperience in public life extends, I have ever observed 
that the great mass of the people are invariably jus!;, both in their 
intentionsand in their objec:8; but the true me .hod of accomplishing 
that eiTect does not always show itself in the first instance. For ex- 
ample, the J' nglish nation had groaned under the despolism of the 
Sfuarls. Hence Charles I. lost his life; ye: Charles II. was restored 
to all the full plenitude of power which his father had lost. Forty 
years had not expired when the same family strove to re-establish 
their ancient oppression; so the nation then banished from i;s terri- 
tories the whole race. The remedy was effectual : the Stuart family 
sank inlo obscurity, confounded itself with the multitude, and is at 
length extinct. 

*• The French nation has carried her measures of government to a 
greater length. France is not sa.isfied with exposing the guilt of her 
monarch ; she has penetrated into the vices and horrors of the mon- 
archy. She has shown them clear as daylight, and for ever crushed that 
system ; and he, whoever he may be, that should ever dare to reclaim 
those rights, would be regarded not as a pretender, but punished as a 
traitor. 

" Two brothers of Louis Capet have banished themselves from the 
country, but they are obliged to comply with the spirit and etiquette 
of the courts where they reside. They can advance no pretensions on 
their own account so long as Louis shall live. 

" The history of monarchy in France was a system pregnant with 
crimes and murders, cancelling all natural ties, even those by 
which broihers are united. We know how often they have assassin- 
ated each other to pave the way to power. As these hopes which the 
emigrants had reposed in Louis XVI. are fled, the last that remains 
rest upon his death, and their situation inclines them to desire this 
catastrophe, that they may once again rally round a more active chief, 
and try one further effort under the fortuneof the ci-devant Monsieur 
and d'Artois. That such an enterprise would precipitate them into a 
new abyss of calamity and disgrace, it is not ditiicult to forsee ; yet it 
might be attended with mutual loss, and it is our duty as legislators 
not to spill a drop of blood when our purpose may be effectually ac 
complished without it. It has been already proposed to abolish the 
punishment of death, and it is v^ith infinite satisfaction that I recoU 
lect the humane and excellent oration pronounced by Eobespierre on 
that subject in the constituent assembly. This cauoe must find its 
advocates in every corner where enlightened politicians and 1 .ers of 
humanity exist, and it ought above all to find them in this as cmbly. 

"Bad governments have trained the human race and inured it to 
the sanguinary arts and refinements of punishment ; and it is exactly 
the same punishment that has bo long shocked the sight and tormented 
the patience of the people which now in their turn they practise in 
revenge on their oppressors. 

" But it becomes us to be strictly on our guard against the abomi- 
nation and perversity of such examples. As France has been the 
first of European nations to amend her government, let her also be 
the first to abolish the punishment of death, and to find out a milder 
and moreeflfe::tual substitute. 
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"In the particular case now under consideration, I submit tlie fol- 
lowing prepositions : — Ist. That the national convention shall pro- 
nounce the sentence of banishment on Louis and his family ; "Jnd, 
That Louis Capet shall be detained in prison till the end of the war, 
and then the sentence of banishment to be executed." 

After readinf^ the above speech, replete as it is with the most con- 
summate wisdom, one is absolutely astonished that it should not have 
had its proper ett'ect. We can only account for the conduct of the 
national convention, that the state of the constant excitement had 
turneil their brains. They must have been mad. The turmoil of 
public affairs had rendered them incapable of anything like cool 
reasoning. 

The opposition of Paine to the king killers soon produced its fruit. 
He was fully aware of the consequences of incurring the enmity of 
liobespierre, and, as he say.s that it was always his intention to give 
the world his opinions on religion before his death, he set about it at 
once. He had just completed the first part of the "Age of Reason," 
when the officers came to arrest him. On his way to the prison he 
met with a friend to whom he gave the manuscript, in the full ex- 
pectation that he would never see either friend or manuscript more. 
However, the influence of some American citizens, then in L'aris, de- 
layed the execution, until the Jinal breaking up of the government of 
liobespierre, when our author was restored to freedom. It seems 
pretty certain, that the first use he made of his freedom, was to com- 
plete the"Age of Iteason," a book which has received a greater amount 
of praise and of blame, than almost any book that ever was publi-shed. 
It is true, the Christian religion has been attacked before, but never 
with the same effect. The dignified, oi- rather I'renchified periods of 
Hume, and the pompous and inflated style of Gibbon, were never 
likely to produce much effect upon the great 11 ass of the people. In- 
deed, if the question had been put to either of the above writers, or to 
their allies, Bolingbroke, Hobbes, and the like, they would have an- 
swered that they did not desire the " lower orders " to imbibe irre- 
ligious opinions, to whom religion was very useful. Gibbon has told 
us that " a state of scepticism may, be safely indulged in by the phil- 
osopher ; but the practice of superstition is so congenial to the vulgar 
minds, that it is wisdom not to interfere, for, you cannot deprive 
them of one system of mythology without their adopting another in 
its stead." Hence the works of those writers find a place in all re- 
ipfctable libraries, whose owners would not touch the vulgar " Tom 
Paine " with a pair of tongs. The latter wiote in such a style, as 
the Prayer Book says, " as to be understood of the people," while the 
former wrote for the upper ten thousand, and although even amongst 
these, there are hardly nine out of ten, who can understand their 
authors, it is sufficient to know that they were very respectable, and, 
of course, their books are respectable too. Rather singular, is it not ? 
that Hume's Essays on Miracles, and Gibbon's Progress of the Chrisuati 
Rchgion should be sold by " respectable booksellers,'^ when the publishers 
of the " Age of Reason." were lined, imprisoned, and put into the 
pillory 1 There are two classes of people who require religion ; those 
who honestly believe, and endeavour to act up to its maxims, and 
those who think with Gibbon, that it is useful for the vulgar, good 
for promoting social order, meaning thereby, a due payment of rents 
and taxes, and a proper subordination to all their superiors. Think 
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of a man, cultivating an acre of land. He rises early and ({oes to bed 
late. lie tills it with the very sweat of his brow — and when the time 
of harvest comes round, the time that he should reap the reward of 
his labours, another man, who may not even have oeen the land, shall 
take away one-half of the crop in the shape of rent. Verily this is 
conjuring to some tune ! Those landlords require a parson to teach 
the doctrine of " due subordination." Tliey require a man to teach 
that if the farmers will only pay rents cheerfully and (juietly /lere, 
they shall have abundance of land hereafter, on the other side of Jor- 
dan, for nothing. 

" "Where everlasting spring abides 
And never withering flowers." 

It is impossible to doubt the sincerity of Paine when writing this 
bo k. He wrote it with the guillotine hanging over his head. Never- 
theless it was ill-timed ; it did great mischief. On two special occa- 
sions, when the cause of democracy was all but triumphant, it has 
been put back by the injudicious intermeddling with religion. The 
flrst was under the puritans of the English Commonwealth, who in- 
sisted on too much religion ; and the second was under the French 
democrats, who were determined to have no religion at all. Both ex- 
tremes were alike fatal to the cause of true freedom. Philosophers 
have defined man as a cooking animal, as an animal addicted to war, 
as a clothes-wearing animal, and one hardly knows what ; but un- 
doubtedly, so long as he is not immortal, so long as he knows he will 
have to die some day, he will be a religious animal, and he is a bad 
politician who does not take this fact into consideration. All that 
justice requires is to leave religion alone. Let those who require it 
pay for it. Not to bolstor up one sect, at the expense of the commu 
nity, but let impartial justice be extended to all. By the adoption of 
this wise and judicious system one of the greatest republics in the 
world has now existed for a century, during which its power and 
extension has increased above a hundred-fold. The great success of 
this wise policy of the Government of the United States ought to teach 
a lesson to all republicans. 

Let us look at the consequences arising from the publication of the 
" Age of Reason." At that time the " Bights of Man " may be said 
to have been read by everybody in England. Clio Rickman tells us 
that above a million of copies were sold in less than two years. Kings 
and privileged classes trembled in their shoes. Monarchy was, in 
truth, on its last legs. In an evil hour out came the " Age of Reason," 
and kings breathed again. A new lease was given to kingcraft which 
is yet unexpired. Paine, the author of the " Rights of Man," was all 
but worshipped by all but kings and their minions ; but Paine, tho 
infidel, was publicly burnt in effigy in many an English pariah, and 
" Tom Paine " has been a nickname and abyeword to his countrymen 
ever since. Surely these facts are worthy of consideration to those 
who still insist upon amalgamating the principles of unbelief with 
democracy. True it is, that the state of public opinion is very differ- 
ent in our days. High beneficed clergymen, and even bishops are now 
disseminating principles which may be taken word for word from 
Paine, and Bishop Colenso's book on the Pentateuch is almost a lit- 
eral transcript from the '• Age of Reason." It is not too much to pre- 
dict, that Paine will soon be quoted in favour of Theism. His letter 
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to the Theophilanthropists of Paris is the best defence of the existence 
of a (Creator tliat ever was published. Hatred to the man has hitherfco 
kept his works on Theism out of sight, but there in no donbt, that 
before long, the above able and exhaustive letter will be published by 
some Christian Knowledge Society, as an antidote to atheism. 'J'hey 
cannot find a better ! 

Disgusted with the direction things were taking in France, and 
unable to return to J-^ngland, owing to his unpopularity for publisJj- 
ing the '"Age of Reason," he turned his attention to America, where 
he tinally settled. He seems to have been rather lucky. The ship 
that he was to have sailed in was visited by an English frigate (we 
claimed the right of search then), and every part searched down to 
the very hold, in order to take him prisoner ; but as he was not in that 
ship, the search was useless. Another piece of luck arose from the 
increase in the value of his property, wliich, from being «// when he 
left, he found worth £100 a year. This, to a man of his cimple wants, 
was enough and more than enough. He could rejoice in a comfortable 
independence. He was often in the habit of saying that if half the 
number of evils had befallen him, that the number of dangers he had 
passed through without harm might warrant, his misfortunes would 
have been ascribed to the wrath of heaven. " Why. then," says he, 
" do they not ascribe my protection to the favour of heaven ? Kven 
in my worldly concerns I have been blessed. Tlie little property which 
I left in America, and which I cared nothing about, has been increas- 
ing in value more than eight hundred dollars every year for the four- 
teen years I have been absent from it. I am now, in my circum- 
stances, completely independent ; and my economy makes me 
rich." 

What course he meant to pursue in America, his own words will 
l)est tell, and best characterize his sentiments and principles : they 
are these : — 



"As this letter is intended to announce my arrival to my friends 
and my enemies if I have any, for I ought to have none in America, 
and as introductory toothers that will occasionally follow, I shall close 
it by detailing the line of conduct I shall pursue. 

" I have no occasion to ask, nor do I intend to accept, any place or 
oftice in government. There is none it could give me that would in 
any way be e :]ual to the profits I could make as an author (for I have 
an established fame in the literary world), could I reconcile it to ray 
principles to make money by my politics or religion ; I must be in. 
everything as I have ever been, a disinterested volunteer ; my proper 
sphere of action is on the common floor of citizenship, and to honest 
men I give my hand and my heart freely. 

"I have some manuscript works to publish, of which I shall give 
proper notice, and some mechanical affairs to bring forward, that will, 
employ all my leisure time. 

" I shall continue these letters as I see occasion, and as to the low 
party prints that choose to abuse me, they are welcome : I shall not 
descend to answer them. I have been too much used to such common 
stuff to take any notice of it. 

" Thom/,8 Paihk." 

"City of Washington." 
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From this period to the time of hiadeath.whichwas theOthof Tune, 
1H0!(, Mr. Paine lived at New York, and on his estate ut New Rochelle; 
pubHahinf,' occasionally some excellent thinj^H i:i the Aurora newspaper, 
also, "An Essay on the Invasion of England," " (Jn the Yellow Fever," 
" On Ciun-Hoat-i," etc., etc. 

'J'he ardent desire which Mr. Paine ever had to retire to and dwell 
in his beloved America, is stronj^Iy portrayed in the followinj^ letter to 
a female friend in that country, written some years before : 

" You touch me on a very tender point when you say that niy friends 
on your side of the water cannot be reconciled totiie idea of my aban- 
doning,' America even for my native Knj^hmd. 

" 'I'liey are ri^'lit; 1 ht-d rather see my horse, IJutlon, eating the 
*^ra8S of Bordentown or Morisania than see all the pomp in lairope. 

" A thousand years hence, for 1 must indulj^e a few thou^'hta, per- 
liajis in less, America may be what lOurojie now is. The innocence 
of her cluiracter tliat won the hearts of all nations in her favour 
may sound like a romance, and her inimitable virtue as if it had never 
been. 

" The ruins of thai liberty, for which thousands bled, may just fur- 
nish materials for a villav;e tale, orextort asij^h from rustic sensibility, 
whilst the fasliiouable of that day. cnvelopeil in dissipation, shall de- 
ride the principles and deny the fact. 

" When we contemplate the fall of empires and the extinction of 
the nations of the ancioit world, we see but little more to e.xcite our 
rej^ret than tlie moulderinf^ ruins of pompous pala.es, magniticent 
monuments, loTty i)yramids, and walls and towers of the moat costly 
workmanship ; but when the empire of America shall fall the subject 
for contemplative sorrow will be infinitely <^reater than crumbling 
brass or marble can inspire. It will not then be said, here stood a 
temple of vast anti juity, here rose a babel of invisible height, or 
there a palace of sumptuous extravagance; but here (ah I painful 
thought 1) the noblest work of human wisdom, the grandest scene of 
human glory, and the fair cause of freedom, rose and fell ! Read thi.s, 
and then ask if I forget America." 

Our author had now arrived at that period of life which nature 
seems to have allowed to the few who come to what is termed a good 
old age. He had passed the three score and ten of the Psalmist, and 
the last scene which was to shut his strange eventful history was fast 
approaching. In January, I'**)'.!, he became very feeble and iniirm, so 
much so, as to be scarcely able to do anything for himself. How 
strange that this- should be the time that his opponents should try to 
make religious capital out of him. A number of people hatl said, and 
many pamphlets were published to show that he died a miserable 
•death. In tlie first place, it may be taken for an established truth that 
there are not many who like death. We may venture to aay that 
there are few clergymen, and not one bishop, who, if they wei-e going 
to die, and as a matter of course, sure of heaven, would not send for 
tbe best medical advice, so as they might tw( go to heaven, just then 
at any rate ; however desirable it might be to get there, they would 
ratlier stop a little longer in this vale of tears. To fear death proves 
nothing, either one way or another. It has with truth been called 
"The King of Terrors," and we all admit it. Corporal Trim saya, 
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'• If I could escape by creeping into a calfsUin I nhould do so," but 
that's nature. 1 he Corporal was right. It is siiiguliir how some foolieh 
C hristiana have overshot ihe mark in contending ha' Taine recan'ed 
on his dea'hbed. If he recanted of course he repen'ed. and they teach 
that forgiveness follows repen'ance. Sothat Paine did not die an in- 
fidel after all. Surely, if a red-handed murderer can repent and bo 
converted and enter neaven, ju.st as the fa'al noose is fastened on his 
neck, a man whose oidy fault wao entertaining erroneous opinions nay 
be forgiven on the same terms. li.'t admitting that our author had 
his doubts as to his future position. ;?n his death bed ; nay. admitting 
that lie died with all 'ho terror and emorse that his enemies contend 
for. What then? Will those peoj/le tell us that such a death bed is a 
criterion of the truth or falsehood of a man's previous religious opin- 
ions? Is it all plain sailing on their part of the ([uestion? Surely, 
when the very foui'der of the Christian religion, " sweat great drops 
of blood," and bet.'ged that the cup of sorrow might be withdrawn 
from him ; and when in tlie agony of dea h he cried out, '• My Cod, 
why iiast thou forsaken me?"— surely, this being the case with a 
Divine Ilunumity, some allowance ouuht to bemadefor simple human 
nature. We shall, by and by, see how far that was the case with 
I'aine ; but tirst let us glance at the death of another person, by way 
of example. 

If ever there was a good man in this world of ours, the poet 
Cowper was that man. Brought up to the legal i rofession, in 
which his family influence would be sure to have caused his success, 
he disdained to sully his lingers with its practice. To the wistlom of 
a snge. he uniterl the innocence of a child. His delicate sensihility 
caused him to shrink from contact with his fellows; notwithstanding 
which, wherever he found oppression or wrong, he was their most in- 
tlexible opponent. He would beard the tyrant in his stronghold, and 
he woulil step aside to avoid treading on a worm. With a satire equal 
to Juvenal— minus the obscenity of the Roman satirist— he lashed 
tiie vices of the great ones ; while he would go out of his way to give 
a:lvice and 'assistance to a poor cottager. 'J"o the best of his ability, 
he was a good Christian, and he did honour to the faith. He cast hi& 
lot amongst the strictest of its sects, a oommunity who arrogate to 
themselves the exclusive title of " Evangelical." His hymns and otlier 
poems in favour of their peculiar doctrines have given them an im- 
mortality which they do not deserve. And yet this man, this good 
man, died a most miserable death. He saw hell gaping for him. The 
doctrines of the murdered Calvin had taught him that " good works 
did nothing towards, but were rather a hindrance, to salvation ; " 
faith, and faith alone, was the only saving power, and as poor Cowper 
hail his doubts, he saw no chance of escaping future misery. Here 
then we are. Cowper died in agony and fear, the good Dr. Johnson's 
death was no better ; while George the Fourth, the newspapers of the 
time tell us. " died like a sleeping baby.' and a r^^'-derer the other 
day. after partaking of the sacrament, together wjtii a good breakfast, 
consisting of a pound of beefsteak, etc., flippantly re j nested the 
hangman to " snap him off quickly." So much for death beds and 
their teaching. 

It is strange that Cowper, during his health, fell into the same errer 
on this subject. In allusion to Voltaire he writes : 
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" Tlie Frenchmiin first in literary fame, 

Mention him, if you please, Voltaire, tlio aamo. 

With spirit, wit, and eloijuence supplied 

Lived lonti, wrote much, laughed heartily, and dii'd. 

The Scripture was his jest hook, whence he drew 

Hon mots to ((all the Christian and the Jew. 

An Intidel in health, But what xvhen suk ? 

(>H, then the text xvould touch him to the quuk,''^ 

Poor human nature 1 Cowper httle knew at the time he was wrLtinf" 
this, that he wiis describing} his own state when sickness overtook him. 
fie little knew how easily and with what truth the couplet mi^ht be 
Altered to suit his own case. 

" A f'alvinist in health, but what when sick? 
Oh, then," etc. 

And there is this difference, that in Cowper's case the statement 
is true, whilst in the cases of both Voltaire ami Paine it is notoriously 
false. 

And now comes the (juestion. Did Thomas Paine recant his theo- 
lo^^ical opinions on his dea'.h bed? As we have said before, such re- 
cantations prove i:othiug on either side, but it is as well to know the 
truth ; and the truth, the undoubted truth, is that he did not. But 
before enterint^ into the proof of our assertion, there is one point that 
it will be as well to clear up. Wlien the miserable death of Cowper 
and others is mentioned to a Cliriatian, the answer is that poor Cow- 
per was a hypochondriac, and a diseased body had att'ected his brain, 
poor fellow. He was sutlerinj,' under temporary insanity, etc., etc. 
Well, then, why not allow this plea in other cases? We know well 
that jiain and suffering will make the poor sufferers confess anything. 
Hee how hundreds of prisoners were made to confess anything,' the 
torturers wished, while under the rack. How many confessed that 
they were witches and wizards, at such times, and actually pointed 
out the time and place, when and where they wereenlis'ed in the 
Devil's regiment, and yet we now know that all such confessions were 
false. 

If there is any truth to be expected from the sayinj^s and doings of 
men in the prospect of death, it is most likely to be found where death 
is luiaccompanied with any disease of the body. Under such circum- 
stances the mind is free to act. Althougli death is near, the body has 
not been emaciated and reduced by previous disorder. We have a 
sound mind in a sound body, and it is then, and then alone, that the 
actions of a man are worth consideration. Now it so happens that 
Paine has furnished us with this very test. Retells us that lie should 
not have written the " Age of Reason" at the time he did, but for 
being in the daily expectation of death. He had offended Robespierre 
and his satellites, and the conse(iuences he well knew. He had not a 
day to call his own, and as he had always determined to give his reli- 
gious opinions to the wovld, he set about it at once. The first part of 
the " Age of Reason " was written with the guillotine literally hang- 
ing over his head ; so that, instead of recanting his religious opinions 
at the prospect of death, it was the very time he took to publish them 1 
We shall, by and by, sec what were his real sentiments on his death 
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bed. At present, let uh notice the testimony of Mr. Bond, an Kn^liah 
surgeon, who was his follow prisoiu-r in the Luxt'inbouru. and a man 
who uy no nu-ans a<{re(Hi with our author either in his religious or hia 
political opiiiiunH. He says: 

" Mr. I'aiiic, while hourly expecting to die, recited to n>e parts of his 
• \ne of KuiiHon ; ' and overy ni^^ht when I left iiim to be Heparately 
locked up, mid uxpectcil not to see hitn alive in the morning, he always 
expressed Iub lirm belief in the principles of his book, and be^^edthat 
I would tell the world such were hia dyinj? opinions. He often said that 
if he lived ho Hliould prosecute further tliat work, and print it." Mr. 
Bond's fr'Mjuont obwervation when spi akinj^ of Mi, I'aine was, that he 
was the most conscientious man he ever knew. 

It juiiy bo said that althouj^li our author found himself in prison, 
hia death was by no means so certain, and therefore the test is not a 
true test. Let those who think eo, read the following, every word of 
which is known to be true. He writes : 

" I wa^ , 1 M)f the nine members that composed the first committee 
of constiu on. 8ix of them have been destroyed : Meyes and myself 
survived. He by bendin^^ with the times, and I by not bendint^. The 
other survivor joined Hobespierre. anct sif^ned with him the warrant 
for my arrestation. 

" Hernault Sochelles.an acijuaintance of Mr. Jefferaons, and a f^ood 
patriot, was my suppliant as a member of the committee of constitu- 
tion ; that is, he was to supply my place if I had not accepted or had 
resif^ned, beiii^j next in number of votes to me. He was imprisoned in 
the Luxembouri,' with me, was taken to the tribunal and to the Huil- 
lotiue, and I, his principal, was left. 

" There were but two foreigners in the convention — Anarcharsis 
Cloots and myself. We were both put out of the convention by the 
same vote, arrested by the same ordir, and carried to prison together 
the same uif^lit. He was taken to the f^uillotine, and I a<;ain was left. 
Joel Barlow was with us when we went to prison, .loseph Leban, one 
of tlie vilest characters that ever existed, and who made the streets of 
Arras run with blood, was my suppliant member of the convention 
for the department of the Pas de Calais. When I was put out of the 
convention he came and took my place. When I was liberated from 
the prison, and voted a;;»ain into the convention, he was sent to the 
same prison and took my place there, and he went to the f^uillotine 
instead of me. He supplied my place all the way through. One hun- 
dred and sixtyeij^ht persons were taken out of the Luxembourg in one 
night, and a hundred and sixty of them guillotined the next day, of 
which I know I was to have been one : and the manner I escaped that 
fate is curious, and has all the appearance of accident. The room in 
which I was lodged was on the ground floor, and one of a long range 
of rooms under a gallery, and the door of it opened outward and flat 
against the wall ; so that when it was open the inside of the door ap- 
peared outward, and the contrary when it was shut. I had three 
comrades fellow-prisoners with me, .Foseph Vanheuile, of Bruges, since 
president of the municipality of that town, Michael Bobbins, and 
Bastini of Lauvain. When persons by scores and by hundreds were 
to be taken out of prison for the guillotine, it was always done in the 
night, and those who performed that oftice had a private mark or 
signal by which tliey knew what rooms to go to, and what number to 
take. 
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" We, as I. said, were four, and the door of our room was marked, 
unobserved by us. by that number in chalk : but it happened, if hap- 
penin}4 is a proper word, that the mark was put on the door vvhen it 
was open and flat aj^ainat the wall, and thereby oame on tlie inside 
when we shut it at night, and the destroying angel passed it by. A 
few days after this Jiobespierre fell, and the American ambassador 
arrived and reclaimed me, and invited me to his house. 

" During the whole of my imprisonment, prior to the fall of Kobes- 
pierre, there was no time when I couhl think my life worth twenty- 
four hours ; and my mind was made up to meet its fate. The Amer- 
icans in Paris went in a body to the convention to reclaim me, but 
without success. There was no party amongst them with respect to 
me. My only hope then rested on the government of America, that 
it would remember me." 

After this, will any one pretend to 1 elieve that the "Age of Reason " 
was not written when ileath was actually staringtheauthorin the face? 

Now then for tlie second test. Tiie time when death presented him- 
self in all his terrors. As has been noticed, his health began to break 
down in the beginning of the year l8()i). No eooner was his sickness 
known tlian he was pestered on every hand with the intrusive and 
impertinent visits of the bigoted, the fanatic, and designing. To en- 
tertain the reader, some specimens of the conduct of these intruders 
are here gi\ en. 

He usually took a nap after dinner, and would not be disturbed, let 
who would call to see him. One afternoon a very old lady dressed in 
a large scarlet-hooded cloak knocked v the door and inquired for 
Thomas I'aine. Mr. Jarvis, with whom Mr. I'aine resided, told her 
he was asleep. " I am very sorry,'' she ^aid,' for that, for I want to 
see him particularly." Thinking it a pity to make an old woman call 
twice Mr. Jarvis took lier into Mr. Paine's bedroom and awoke him ; 
he rose upon one elbov,', then with an expression of eye that made the 
old woman stagger back a step or two, he asked, "What do you want?" 
" Is your name Paine?" 'Yes." " Well, then, I come from the Al- 
mighty God to tell you, that if you do not repent of your sius, and 
believf in our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, you will be damned and " 
— " Pooh, ^/ooh, it is not true, you were not sent with any such im- 
pertinent message; Jarvis, make her go a^vay ; pshaw ! he would not 
send such a foolish ugly old woman about with his message ; go away, 
go back, shut the door." The old lady retired, raised both her hands, 
kept them so, and without saying another word walked away in mute 
astonishment. 

About two weeks before his death he was visited by the llev. Mr. 
MilledoUar. a presbyterian minister of great elocnienne, and the Rev. 
Mr. Cunningham. The latter gentleman said, "Mr. Paine, we visit 
you as friends and neiglibours : you have now a full view of death; you 
cannot live long, and whoever does not believe in Jesus Christ will 
assuredly be dfunned." " Let me," said Paine "have none of your 
popish stuff; get away with yon, good morning, good morning." Tho 
Rev. Mr. MilledoUar attempted to address him. but he was interrupted 
in the same language. When they were gone he said to Mrs. Hedden, 
his housekeeper, •' Do not let them come here again, they intrude upon 
me." Tliey soon renewed their visit, but Mrs. Hedden told them they 
could not be admitted, and that she thought the attempt useless, for 
if God did not change his mind, she was sure no human power could : 
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they retired. Among others, the Rev. Mr. Hargrove, minister of a new 
sect called the New Jerusalemites, once accosted him with this impert- 
inent stuff: " My name is Hargrove, sir; I am a minister of the Xew 
Jerusalem cliurch : we, sir, explain the Scriptures in their true mean- 
ing ; tlie key has been lost these four thousand years, and we have 
found it." "Then," said Paine, in his own neat way, " it must have 
been very rusty." 

In his last moments he was very anxious to die, and also very soli- 
citous about tlie mode of his burial ; for as he was completely un- 
changed in his theological sentiments, he would on no account, even 
after death, countenance ceremonies he disapproved, containing doc- 
trines and expressions of a belief whicli he conscienciously objected 
to. and had spent a great part of his life in combatting. 

lie wished to be interred in the (,)uaker8' burying ground, and on this 
suljject he reijuested to see Mr. Willet Hicks, a member of that society, 
who called on him in consequence. 

Mr. Paine, after the usual salutations, said, "As I am going to leave 
one place it is necessary to jn-ovide another ; I am now in my seventy- 
third year, and do notexj ect to live long ; I wish to l)e buried in your 
burying ground." He said his father was a (^)uaker, and that he 
thought better of tlie principles of that than any other society, and 
approved their niodeof burial. This request of Mr. Paine was refused. 

The above Quaker, in some conversation of a serious nature with 
Mr. Paine, a short time before his death, was assured by him that his 
sentiments respecting the Christian religion were now precisely the 
same as when he wrote the "Age of Reason." 

About the -1th of May, symptoms of approaching dissolution became 
very evident to himself, and he soon fell oft his milk-punch, and be- 
came too inlirm to take anything ; comjdaining of much bodUy pain. 

On the ^th of June, iSO'.t, about nine in the morning, he placidly, 
and almost without a struggle, died as he had lived, a deist. 

He was 12 years and '> months old. At nine of the clock in the fore- 
noon of the ',ith of June, the day after his decease, he was taken from 
his house at Greenwich, attended by seven persons, to New Rochelle, 
where he was afterwards interred on his own farm. A stone has been 
placed at the head of his grave according to the directions in his will, 
with the following inscription : — 

THOMAS PAINE, 

.\fTnOU OF 

COMMON SENSE, 
Died June 8th, 1809, Aged 72 Years and 5 Months. 

Tho day before he died. Dr. Manley (Paine's medical attendant) 
declared he purposely paid him a very late visit, with a view to as- 
certain the true state of his mind. After asking him several questions 
about his belief without receiving any answer, he endeavoured to 
qualify the subject by saying, '• Do you believe, or to (jualify the 
question, do you rm'sh to hclievr that Jesus Christ is the Son of God?" 
He answered, '• I have no wish to believe on the subject." 

These were the last words, according to Dr. Manley, that Paine 
uttered. He died on the 8tb of June, 1801), and it is stated by one of 
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bia biographers, (Cheetham, who was also his greatest enemy,) that 
" he died placidly, and almost without a struggle." 

" Why so much consequence should be attached to what is called a 
recantation in man's last moments of a belief or opinion held through 
life, a thing I never witnessed nor knew anyone who did, it is difficult 
to say, at least with any credit, to those who harp so much upon it. 
A belief or opinion is none the less correct or true even if it be re- 
canted, and I strenuously urge the reader to reflect seriously, how few 
there are who really have any fixed belief and conviction through 
life of a metaphysical or religious nature; how few who devote any 
time to such investigation, or who are not the creatures of form, edu- 
cation and habit; and take upon trust tenets, instead of inquiring 
into their truth or rationality. Indeed, it appears that those who are 
bo loud about the recantation of philosophers are neither religious, 
moral nor correct themselves, and exhibit not in their own lives either 
religion in belief or principle in conduct." — Clio Rickmati. 



Some additional particulars are given in a short narrative of the 
latter period of the life of Thomas Paine, written by Walter Morton, 
Esq., of New York, one of his executors. Besides confirming the 
foregoing particulars of his last hours, they set at rest tlie vile cal- 
umnies of those who wish to represent Paine as a drunken profligate. 
Mr. Morton says, " I visited Mr. Paine several times at his farm at 
New Rochelle, twenty-one miles from New York, where he resided in 
part of IHOl and 180."), and when he returned to reside in the city (New 
York) I was in the constant habit of spending two or three evenings 
with him every week : these visits were generally from seven to eight 
in the evening, and I usually remained with him till about ten, at 
which hour he went to bed. We generally drank two small tumblers 
of rum and water reduced to what is commonly called glass proof. We 
never exceeded this, and sometimes for weeks and even months, almost 
in succession, I saw him in bed before my departure, and put out his 
candle. In his religious o[)inions he continued to the last as steadfast 
and tenacious as any sectarian to the definition of his own creed. He 
never, indeed, broached the subject first, but to intrusive and incjuisi- 
tive visitors, who came to try him on that point, his j^eneral answer 
was to tliis effect :— ' My opinions are now before the world, and all 
have had an opportunity to refute them if they can. I believe them 
unanswerable truths, and that I have done great service to mankind 
by boldly putting Ihem forth. I do not wish to argue upon the subject 
now. I have laboured disinterestedly in the cause of truth.' I shook 
his hand after the use of speech was gone, but while the other organs 
told me sufficiently that he knew me, and appreciated my affection ; 
his eyes glistened with genius under the pangs of death." 

To multiply evidence as regards the state of Thomas Paine's reli- 
gious opinions at the time of his death, after the above, would be 
superfluous. Enough and more than enough is given to show the 
falsehood of those who allege his recantation. What is written will 
satisfy all reasonable men, while a volume will not satisfy those whose 
wish is father to their thought. 

If any other proof was needed that our Author did not alter his 
religious opinions up to his death, the following extract from his will 
will settle the question forever. 
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" Thi3 is the last will and testament of me, the subscriber, Thomas 
P.viNK, reposing confidence in my Creator God, and in no other being, 
for I know of no other, nor believe in any other. — I, Thomas Paine, of 
the State of New York, author of the work entitled ' Common Sense,' 
written in Philadelphia, in 177o, and publislied in that city the begin- 
ning? of January, 177ti. Author also of a work on religion, 'Age of 
Reason,' part tiie first and second (N.B. I have a third part by me in 
manuscript, and an answer to the Bishop of Llandaff), author also of 
a work lately published, entitled ' Examination of the Passages of the 
New Testament (juoted from the Old, and called Prophecies concern- 
ing Jesus Christ, and shewing there are no prophecies of any such 
person ; author also of several other works not here enumerated." 
After disposing of the principal part of his property, including his 
farm at New Koclielle.to the children of ^Margaret 13oiineville. of 1 uris, 
for their education and maintenance until they come to the age of 
twenty-one years, in order that she may bring them well up, give them 
good and useful learning, and instruct them in their duty to C>od, and 
the practice of morality; the rent of the land or the interest of the 
money for which it may be sold, as herinafter mentioned, to be em- 
ployed in their education. And after the youngest of the said children 
shall have arrived at the age of twenty-one years, in further trust to 
convey the same to the said children share and share alike in fee 
simple. 

He then goes on to say. " I know not if the society of people called 
Quakers admit a person to be buried in their burying ground, who 
does not belong to their society, but if they do or will admit me, I 
would prefer being buried there : my father belonged to that profes- 
sion, and I was partly brought up to it. But if it is not consistent 
with their rules to do this, I desire to be buried on my own farm at 
New Ilochelle. The place where 1 am to be buried to be a square of 
twelve feet, to be enclosed with rows of trees, and a stone or post and 
rail fence, with a head-stone with my name and age engraved upon it, 
author of ' Common Sent^e.' 1 nominate, constitute, and appoint 
Walter Morton, of the New York Phdnix Insurance Company, and 
Thomas Addis Emmet, counsellor at law, late of Ireland, and Mar- 
garet B. Bonneville, executors and executrix to this my last will and 
testament, reijuesting the said Walter Morton and Thomas Addis 
Ihnmet, that they w'll give what assistance they conveniently can to 
^Ira. Bonneville, and see that the children be well brought ui). Thus 
placing confidence in their friendship. I herewith take iny final leave 
of them and of the world. I have lived an honest and useful life to 
mankind; my time has been spent in doing good ; and I die with per- 
fect composure and resignation to the will of my Creator God. Dated 
this eighteenth day of January, in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred und nine, and I have also signed my name to the other sheet of 
this will in testimony of its being a part thereof. 

"THOMAS PAINE, i.. h.] 

"Signed, sealed, published and declared by the testator, in our 
presence, who. at his re |uest, and in the presence of each other, have 
s-et our names as witnesses thereto, the words • published and declared ' 
iirst interlined. 

"Wm. KEESE, 
"JA.MES ANGEVINE. 
"CORNELIUS RYDER." 
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Here we have the last will and testament of a Deist pure and simple. 
In this will, the author is careful to state his reliiL^ious opinions. If, 
in the short space of tir.e between executinj^ this will and his deatli, 
he had changed those opinions, there is nothinj^ so certain as that he 
would have had those opinions expun-^ed from his will. Think of a 
man recantint* Deism and becoming? a penitent Christian, andleavini4 
a Deistical will behind him! As we have already stated, the conduct 
of a man at his last moments proves nothing ; but if it does, there is 
no doubt that Paine died as he had lived, an unbeliever in the Chris- 
tian faith. 



"^ 



DR. LADD'S TRIBUTE TO THOMAS PAINE. 



Dr. Ladd, a prominent poet of tlie Revolution, and. of course, like- 
Ramsay, Allen, Bocts, Gordon, and others, a co-temporary of Thomas 
Paine, pays the following elo]uent tribute to that remarkable man : — 
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" Long live the man, in early content found. 
Who spoke his heart when dastards trembled round. 
Who, lired with more than Greek or Roman rage. 
Flashed 4;ruth on tyrants from his manly page — 
Immortal Paine ! whose pen surprised we saw. 
Could fashion Empires while it kindled awe. 
When tirst with awful front to crush her foes. 
All bright in glittering arms, Columbia rose. 
From thee our sons the generous mandate took, 
As if from heaven some oracle had spoke ; 
And when thy pen revealed the grand design, 
'Twas done — Columbia's liberty was thine.'' 
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IT has been my intention for several years past to lublish my 
thoughts upon relij^ion. I nm well aware ot the dift eulties that 
attend the subject, and. from that consideration, had reserved it to a 
more advanced period of life. 1 intended it to be the last offering I 
should make to my fellow-citi/tns of all nations, and that at a time 
when the purity of the motive that induced me to it could not admit 
of a (juestion, even by thobe who disapproved of the work. 

The circumstance that has now taken place in France, of the total 
abolition of the whole national order of priesthood, and of everythinf^ 
apj.ertainingto compulsive systems of religion, and compulsive articles 
of faith, has not only preci)utated my intention, but rendered a work 
of tliis kind exceedinj^ly necessary, lest in the "general wreck of super- 
stition, of false systems of j^overnment, and false theology, we lose 
sight of morality, of humanity, and of the theology that is true. 

As several of my colleague^, and others of my fellow-citizens of 
France, have given me the example of making their voluntary and 
individual profession of faith, I also will mal\e mine ; and I do this 
with all that sincerity and frankness with which the mind of man 
communicates with itself. 

I believe in one God, and no more, and I hope for happiness beyond 
this life. 

I believe in the equality of man : and I believe that religious duties 
consist in doing justice, loving mercy, and endeavouring to make our 
fellow -creatures happy. 

But, lest it should be supposed that I believe many other things in 
'addition to these. 1 shall, in the progress of this work, declare the 
things I do not believe, and my reasons for not believing them. 

I do not believe in the creed professed by the .Jewish church, by the 
Roman church, by the Greek church, by the Turkish church, by the 
Protestant church, nor by any other church that I know of. My own 
mind is my own church. 

All national institutions of churches, whether Jewish, Christian, or 
Turkish, appear to me no other than human inventions, set up to 
terrify and enslave mankind, and monopolize power and profit. 

1 do nor mean by this declaration to condemn those who believe 
otherwise : they have the same right to their belief as I have to mine. 
But it is necessary to the happiness of man that he be mentally faith- 
ful to himself. Infidelity does not consist in believing or in disbeliev- 
ing ; it consists in professing to believe what one does not believe. 

It is impossible to calculate the moral mischief, if J may so expreaa 
it, that mental lying has produced in society. When a man ha.? so 
far corrupted and prostituted the chastity of his mind, as to subscribe 
his professional belief to things he does not believe, he has prepared 
himself for the commission of every other crime. He takes up the 
trade of a priest for the^sake of gain, and in order to qualify himself 
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for that trade, lie begins with a perjury. Can we conceive anythinj^ 
more destructive to morality than this? 

Soon after I had published the pamphlet "Common Pense " in 
America, I saw the exceeding! probability that a revolution in the sys- 
tem of {government would be followed hy a revolution in the syalem 
of religion. The adulterous connection of church and state, wherever 
it lias taken place, whether Jewish, Christian or Turkish, had so 
effectually prohibited, by pains and penalties, every discussion upon 
established creeds, and upon first principles of religion, that until the 
system of government should be changed, those subjects could not be 
brouglit fairly and openly before the world ; but that whenever this 
should be done, a revolution in the system of religion would follow. 
Human inventions and priestcraft would be detested ; and man would 
return to the pure, unmixed, and unadulterated belief of one God and 
no more. 

Every national church or religion has established itself by pretend- 
ing some special mission from Cod. communicated to certain individ- 
uals. The Jews have tlieir Moses ; the Christians their Jesus Christy 
their apostles and saints ; and the Turks tlieir Maliomet, as if the 
way to God were not open to every man alike. 

Each of those churches shows certain books, which they call r«r- 
lation, or the word of God. The Jews say that their word of God 
was given by God to Moses, face to face ; the Christians say that 
their word of God came by divine inspiration ; and the Turks J^ay 
that their word of God (the Koran i was brought by an angel from 
heaven. Each of these churches accuses the others of unbelief, and, 
for my own part. I disbelieve them all. 

As it is necessary to lix right ideas to words, I will, befere I pro- 
ceed further into the subject, offer some observations on the word 
revelation. Revelation, when applied to religion, means something 
communicated immediataly from God to man, 

No one will deny or dispute the power of the Almighty to make 
such a communication, if he pleases. But admitting, for the sake of 
a case, that something has been revealed to a certain person, and not 
revealed to any other person, it is revelation to that person only. 
When he tells it to a second person, a second to a third, a third to a 
fourth, and so on. it ceases to be a revelation to all those persons. It 
is a revelation to the first person only, and hearsay to every other, and 
consequently they are not obliged to believe it. 

It is a contradiction in terms and ideas to call anything a revela- 
tion that comes to us at second-hand, either verbally or in writing. 
Revelation is necessarily limited to the first communi ation ; after 
this, it is only an account of something which that person says was 
a revelation made to him ; and though he may find himself bound to 
believe it, it cannot be incumbent on vie to believe it in the same 
manner, for it was not a revelation made to me^ and I have only his 
word for it that it was made to him. When Moses told the children 
of Israel that he received the two tables of the commandment ■; from 
the hand of God, they were not obliged to believe him, because they 
had no other authority for it than his telling them so; and I have 
no other authority for it than some historian telling me so. The 
commandments carry no internal evidence of divinity with them ; 
they contain some good moral precepts, such as any man qualified to 
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be a law-giver or a legislator could produce himself, without having 
recourse to supernatural intervention.* 

When I am told that the Koran was written in heaven and brought 
to Mahomet by an angel, the account comes too near the same kind 
of hearsay evidence and second-hand authority as the former. I did 
not 86(3 the angel myself, and therefore I have a right not to believe 
it. 

When, also, I am told that a woman, called the Virgin Mary, said, 
or gave out, that she was with child without any cohabitation with a 
man, and that her betrothed husband, Joseph, said that an angel told 
him so, I have a right to believe them or not. Such a circumstance 
required a much stronger evidence than their bare word for it ; but 
we have not even this— for neither Joseph nor Mary wrote any such 
matter themselves ; it is only reported by others that they said so — it 
is hearsay upon hearsay ; and I do not choose to rest my belief upon 
such evidence. 

It is, however, not diflicult to account for the credit that was given 
to the story of Jesus Christ being the son of God. He was born when 
the heathen mythology had still some fashion and repute in the world, 
and that mythology had prepared the people for the belief in such a 
story. Almost all the extraordinary men that lived under the heathen 
mythologv were reputed to be the sons of some of their gods. It was 
not a new thing, at that time, to believe a man to have been celestially 
begotten ; the intercourse of gods with women was then a matter of 
familiar opinion. Their Jupiter, according to their accounts, had co- 
habited with some hundreds ; the story, therefore, has nothing in it 
either new, wonderful, or obscene ; it was conformable to the opinions 
that tlien prevailed among the people called Gentiles, or Mythologists^ 
and it was those people only that believed it. The Jews, who had 
kept strictly to the belief of one God, and no more, and who had al- 
ways rejected the heathen mythology, never credited the story. 

It is curious to observe how the theory of what is called the Chris- 
tian church sprung out of the tail of the heathen mythology. A direct 
incorporation took place in the lirst instance by making the reputed 
founder to be celestially begotten. The trinity of gods that then fol- 
lowed was no other than a reduction of the former plurality, which 
was about twenty or thirty thousand ; the statue of Mary succeeded 
the statue of Diana of Ephesns ; the deification of heroes changed 
into the canonization of saints ; the mythologists had gods for every 
thing ; the Christian mythologists had saints for everything ; the 
church became as crowded with the one, as the Pantheon had been 
with the other, and Rome was the place of both. The Christian 
theory is little else than the idolatry of the ancient mythologists, 
accommodated to the purposes of power and revenue ; and it yet 
remains to reason and philosophy to abolish the amphibious fraud. 

Nothing that is here said can apply, even with the most distant 
disrespect, to the real character of Jesus Christ. He was a virtuous 
and an amiable man. The morality that he preached and practised 
was of the most benevolent kind ; and though similar systems of 
morality had been preached by Confucius, and by some of the Greek 
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philosophers, many years before; by the Quakers since, and by many 
good nien in all aj^es, it has not been exceeded by any. 

Jesus Christ wrote no account of hiniKclf, of his birth. paren'.a<^e, 
or anythi)ig else ; not a line of what is called the New Testuinent is 
of his own writinf,'. The history of him is altof^ether the work of 
other people ; and as to ihu account yiven of his resurrec ion and 
ascension, it was the necessary counter[)art to the s'ory of liis birth. 
His historians having brought him into the world in a supernatural 
manner, were obliged to take him out again in the same niannjer, or 
the first part of the story must have fallen to the ground. 

The wretched contrivance with which this latter jiart is told e.x- 
ceeds everything that went before it. The first part (that of the 
miraculous concejitien) was not a thing that admitted ot publicity, 
and therefore the tellers of this part of the story had this advantage, 
that though they might not be detected, they could not be expected 
to prove it. because it was not one of those things that admitted of 
proof, and it was impossible that the person ol whom it was told 
could prove it himself. But the resurrection of a dead person from 
the grave, and his ascension through the air. is a thing very different 
as to the evidence it admits of, to the invisible conception of a child 
in the womb. The resurrection and ascension, supposing them to 
have taken place, admitted of public and ocular demonstration, like 
that of the ascension of a balloon, or the sun at noondjiy, to ah 
Jerusalem at least. A thing which everybody is reijuired to believe, 
requires that the proof and evidence of it should be equal to all, and 
universal ; and as the public visibility of this last related act was the 
only evidence that cculd give sanction to the former part, the whole 
of it falls to the ground, because that evidence never was given. In- 
stead of this, a small number of persons, not more than ei^lit or nine, 
are introduced as proxies for the whole world, to say they saw it. and 
all the rest of the world are called upon to believe it. hut it ai)i)earri 
that Thomas did not believe the restirrection. and, as they say, would 
not believe without having ocular and manual demonstration himself. 
So NKiTiii i; WILL I ; and the reason is equally as good for me, and for 
every other person, as for Thomas. 

It is in vain to attempt to palliate or disguise this matter. The 
story, so far as relates to the stipernatural part, has every mark of 
fraud and imposition stamped upon the face of it. Who were the 
authors of it is as impossible for us now to know, as it is for us to be 
assured that the books, in which the account is related, were written 
by the persons whose names they bear ; the best surviving evidence 
we now have I'especting this at'lair is the Jews. They are regularly 
descended from the people who lived in the time this resurrection and 
ascension is said to have happened, and they say it is not triu. It has 
long appeared to me a strange inconsistency to cite the Jews as a proof 
of the truth of the story. It is just the same as if a man were to say, 
I will prove the truth of what I have told you by producing the people 
who say it is false. 

That such a person as Jesus Christ existed, and that he was cruci- 
fied, which was the mode of execution at that day, are historical 
relations strictly wjthin the limits of probability. He preached most 
excellent morality and the equality of man ; but he preached also 
against the corruptions aud avarice of the Jewish priests, and this 
brought upon him the hatred and vengeance of the whole order of 
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priesthood. The accusation which those priests brouj^ht against him 
was that of sedition and conspiracy against the Koman t4overnment, 
to which the Jews were then subject and tributary ; and it is not 
improbable that the Roman government mij^'ht have some secret 
apprehension of the effects of his doctrine as well as the -Jewish 
priests ; neither is it improbable that Jesus Christ had in contempla- 
tion tlie delivery of the Jewish nation from t he bondage of the Romans. 
Bel ween the two, however, the virtuous Reformer and Revolutionist 
lost his life. 

It is upon this plain narrative of facts, together with another case 
I am going to mention, that the Christian mythologists, calling them- 
selves the Christian Church, have erected their fable, v/hich for absur- 
dity and extravagance is not exceeded by anything that is to be found 
in the mythology of the ancients. 

The ancient mythologists tell us that the race of giants made war 
against Jupiter, [and that one of them threw one hundred rocks against 
him at one throw ; that Jupiter defeated him with thunder, and con- 
fined him afterwards under Mount Etna, and that every time the giant 
turns himself Mount Etna belches with tire. It is here easy to see 
that the circumstance of the mountain, that of its being a volcano, 
suggested the idea of the fable ; and that the fable is made to tit and 
wind itself up with thecircums:ance. 

The Christian mythologists tell us that their Satan made war 
against the Almighty, who defeated him, and confir.ed him after- 
wards, not under a mountain, but in a pit. It is here easy to see 
that the tirst fable suggested the idea of the second ; for the fable of 
Jupiter and the giants was told many hundred years before that of 
Satan. 

Thus far the ancient and the Christian mythologists differ very little 
from each other. But the latter have contrived to carry the matter 
much farther. They have contrived to connect the fabnlous part of 
the story of Jesus Christ with the fable originating from Mount Etna ; 
and, in order to make all the parts of the story tie together, they have 
taken to their aid the traditions of the Jews ; for the Christian myth- 
ology is made up partly from the ancient mythology, and partly from 
the Jewish traditions. 

The Christian mythologists, after having confined Satan in a pit, 
were obliged to let him out again to bring on the sequel of the fable. 
He is then introduced into the garden of ilden in theshapeof a snake 
or a serpent, and in that shape he enters into familiar conversation 
with Eve, who is no way surprised to hear a snake talk ; and the issue 
of this /e.v a Me is, that he persuades her to eat an apple, and theeat- 
ingof that apple damns all mankind. After giving Satan this triumph 
over the whole of creation, one would have supposed that the Church 
mychologists would have been kind enough to send him back again to 
the pit : or, if they had not done this, that they would have put a 
mountain upon him (for they say that their faith can remove a 
rnountain), or have him put um/er a mountain, as the former mytholo- 
gists had done, to prevent his getting again among the women, and 
doing more mischief. But instead of this they leave him at large, 
without even obliging him to give his parole— the secret of which is, 
that they could not do without him, and, after being at the trouble of 
snaking him, they bribed him to stay. They promised him all the 
Jews, all the Turks by anticipation, nine-tenths of the world besides, 
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and Mahonu't into the bargain. Afttr this wlio can dotibt tlio bounti- 
fuhit'sa of the C'hristian niytholoj^y ? 

Ilavinfi thus made an insurrection and a I attle in heaven, in which 
none of the combatants could be either killed or wounded— put Satar^ 
into a pit- let him out attain— f^iven iiim a triumpli oser tlie whole 
creation damned all mankind by the eatin^^of an apple, these Chris- 
tian mytholo^if-ta brin^ tlie two ends of thiir .'able tof^etber. Tliey 
represent this virtuous and aimable man, -lesus ( hrist, to beat once- 
both (iod and I\Ian, and aleo the Son of (Jod, celes-tially begotten, on 
purpose to be sacriliced, because they say that Kve in her loiif^in^ had 
eaten an apple. 

rultiii^^ aside every thinj^ that mi^ht excise laughter by its absurdity, 
or detestation by its profaneness, and conflninj^ ourfielves merely to an 
examination of the paits, it is impossible to conceive a story more 
derogatory to the Almit^hty, more inconsistent with his wisdom, m( re 
contradictory to his power, than tliis story is. 

In order to make for it a foundation to rise upon, the inventors 
were under the necessity of ^^ivinf? to the beinf; whom they call 
Satan a power equally as great, if not greater, thitn they attribute tO' 
the Almighty. 'I hey have not only given him the power of liberating 
himself from the ])it, after what they call his fall, but they have 
made that power increase afterwards to infinity. I'efore this fall 
they represent him only as an angel of limited existence, as they re- 
present the rest. After lus fall lie becomes, by their account, omni- 
present. He exists everywhere, and at the same time. He occupies- 
the whole immensity of space. 

Not content with this deification of Satan, they represent him a» 
defeating, by stratagem, in the shape of an animal of the creation, all 
the power and wisdom of the Almighty. They re[)resent him as hav- 
ing compelled the Almighty to the direct necess'fy either of surrender- 
ing the whole of the creation to the government and sovereignty of 
this Satan, or of capitulating for its redemption by coming down' 
upon earth, and exhibiting himself upon across in thej shape of[a 
man. 

Had the inventors of this story told it the contrary Way — that is, 
had they represented the Almighty as compelling Satan to exhibit 
httmelf on the cross, in the si ape of a snake, as a punishment for his 
new transgression, the story would have been less absurd — less con- 
tradictory. But instead of this, they make the trtinpgressor triumph, 
and the Almighty fall. 

That many good men have believed this strange fable, and lived 
very good lives under that belief (for credulity is not a crime\ is what 
I have no doubt of. In the first place they were educated to believe 
it, and they would have believed anything else in the same manner. 
There are also many who have been so enthusiastically enraptured by 
what they conceived to be the infinite love of C'od to man, in making 
a sacrifice of himself, that the vehemence of the idea has forbidden 
and deterred them from examining into the absurdity and profane- 
ness of the story. The more unnatural anything is, the more is it 
capable of becoming the object of dismal admiration. 

But if objects for gratitude and admiration are our desire, do they 
not present themselves every hour to our eyes ? Do we not see a fair 
creation prepared to receive us the instant we are born, a world fur- 
nished to our hands that cost us nothing? Is it we that light up th& 
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sun. tliat pour down the rain, and till the earth with abiindiince? 
Whether we sleep or wake, the vast mBohinery of the tuiiversc still 
f^oeb on. Are these thing's, and the blessing's they indicate in future, 
nothin*,' to us ? Can our <iroHH feelin'.'s bo excited by no other subjects 
than tragedy andHuicide? Or is the i.looniy pride of man becoine 
po intolerable that nothinf» can flatter it but the sacritice of tbe 
Creatoi- ? 

I know that this bold investi^jation will alarm many, but it would 
V)e payint; too j^reat a compliment to their credulity to forbear it upon 
tbat account : the times and the subjects demand it to be done. 'Fhe 
suspicion tbat the theory of what is called the Christian Church is 
fabulous, itt becomin;^ very extensive in all countries; and it will be a 
consolation to men sta^'t'erin<? under that suspicion, and doubting 
what to believe, and what to tiisbelieve, to see the subject freely in- 
vestigated. I therefore pass on to an examination of the books called 
the Old and New Testament. 

These books, be^innin^ with (lenesis and ending with Revelation 
(which, by the by, is a book of riddles that rejuires a revelation to 
txplain iti, are, we are told, the word of (!od. It is therefore proper 
for us to know who told us so, that we may know what credit to give 
the report. The answer to this (juestion is, that nobody can tell, ex- 
cept that we tell one another so. The case, however, historically 
appears to be as follows : - 

When the Church mythologists established their system, they 
collected all the writings they could find, and manaied them as they 
pleased. It is a matter altogether of uncertainty tons, wh thersuch 
of the writings as now a) pear under the name of the Old and New 
Testament, are in the same state in which those collected say they 
found them, or whether they added, altered, abridged, or dressed 
theui up. 

Be this as it may, they decided by vofe which of the books out of 
the collection they had made should be the Word of God, and which 
should not. They rejected several ; they voted others to be doubtful, 
such as tlie books called the Apocrypha : and those books which had 
a majority of votes were voted to be the Word of God, Had they 
voted otherwise, all the people sincecalling themselves Christians had 
believed otherwise, for the belief of the one comes from the vote of 
tbe other. Who the people were that did all this, we now know no- 
thing of ; they called themselves by the general name of the (Church, 
and this is all we know of the matter. 

As we have no other external evidence or authority for believing 
those books to be the word of God, than %vhat I have mentioned, which 
is no evidence or authority at all, I come, in the next place, to exam- 
ine the internal evidence contained in the books themselves. 

In the former part of this essay I have spoken of revelation ; I now 
proceed further with that subject, for the purpose of applying it to 
the books in cueation. 

Revelation is a communication of something, which the person to 
whom that thing is revealed did not know before. For if I have done 
a thing, or seen it done, it needs no revelation to tell me I have done 
it, or seen it, nor to enable me to tell it, or to write it. 

Revelation, therefore, cannot be applied to anything done upon • 
earth, of which man himself is the actor, or the witness ; and conse- 
quently all the historical and anecdotal parts of the Bible, which are 
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alnio.-it the wliole of it, arc not within tiit^ int.-aniii;; iiiulcoinpuds of 1)10 
word revelation, and therefore are not the word (jf («od. 

When Samson ran otf with the ijate- posts of (Jaza, if he ever ilid so 
(and wliether lie did or did not is nothin;^ to nsi, or wlion he visited 
his i>ehhih, orcauf^lit iiia foxes, or didanythint,' else, what has revela- 
tion to ilo with these things? If they were ^u;ts ho could tell tlu-ni 
himself ; or his secretary, if he kept one, could wri:e them, if they 
were worth either telling or writinj^; and if they were lictiona, revela- 
tion cotdd not make them true : and whether true or not, wo are 
neitlier the better nor the wiser for knowinj^ them. When we con- 
template the immensity of that Bein<,' who tlirects and ^{overns the 
inconipreiienaible whole, of which the utmost ken of human sij^ht can 
discover but a part, we ou^ht to feel shame at calliui^ such paltry 
stories the word of (lod. 

As to the account of the Clreation, with which the book of CWnesis 
opens, it has all the appearance of bein<^ a tradition which the Israel- 
ites had amon<^ them before they came into l-^ypt ; and after tluir 
departure from that country, they put it at the head of their history, 
without telling (as it is moat probable) that they did not know how 
they came by it. The manner in which the account opens shows it to 
be traditionary. It bet^ins abruptly ; it is nobody that speaks ; it is 
nobody that hears ; it ia addressed to nobody ; it has neither first, 
second, nor third person ; it has e\ery criterion of being a tradition ; 
it has no voucher, Moses does not take it upon himself by introducin;^ it 
with the formality houses on other occasions, such as that of saying, 
" The Lord spake unto Moses, saying.'' 

Why it has been called the Mosaic account of the Creation I am at 
a loss to conceive. Moses, I believe was too good a jud^eof such suli- 
jects to put his name to that account. He had 1 een educated among 
the l-'.gyi tiana, who were a people as well skilled in science, and par- 
ticularly in astronomy, as any people of their day ; and the silence 
and caution that Moses observes, in not authentiositing the account, 
is a good negative evidence that he neither told it, nor believed it. 
The case is. that every nation of people had been world-makers, and 
the Israelites had as much right to set up the trade of world-making 
as any of the rest ; and, as Mo?ea was not an Israelite, he might 
not choose to contradict the ti-auition. The account, however, is 
harmless ; and this is more than ca?. be said for many other parts of 
the Bible. 

Whenever we read the obsct>ri<i .f.ooriea. the voluptuous debancheries, 
the cruel and torturous executions, the unrelenting vindictiveness, with 
which more than half the Bible is filled, it would be more consistent 
that we called it the word of a Demon, than the word of God. It is 
a history of wickedness that has served to corrupt and brutalize man- 
kind ; and for my own part, I sincerely detest it, as I detest every- 
thing that is cruel. 

We scarcely meet with anything, a few phrases excepted, but what 
deserves either our abhorrence or our contempt, till we come to the 
miscellaneous parts of the Bible. In the anonymous publications, the 
Psalms, and the book of Job — more particularly in the latter — we tind 
a great deal of elevated sentiment reverentially expressed of the power 
and benignity of the Almighty; but they stand on no higher rank 
than many other corapositiona on similar subjects, as well before that 
lime as since. 
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Tlif rroverbs, which are said to ho Solomong, though most prob- 
al ly a collection ibrcause they diseoNcr a knowledge of life which 
lii8%>ituation e.vchuled him from knowingi, are an instructive tabic of 
ethics. They are inf< ; ]or in keenness to the proverbs of the Spun- 
iiirds. and not more wi .<: ami economical than those of the American 
Traiiklin. 

All the remaining parts of the Hible, generally known by the name 
of the prophetB. are the works of tlie Jewish poets and itinerant 
preachers, who mi.Ked poetry, unecdnte, and devotion together; and 
those works still retain tlie air and style of poetry, though in trans 
lation.* 

There is not thronghout the whole book, called the Bible, any word 
that describt!s to us what we call a [loet, or any word that describes 
what we call poetry. Tlie case is. that the word " proi het," to 
which hitter times have at'tixed a new idea, was the I'.ible word for 
1 oet, and the word " j)roi)he>ying " meant the art of making poetry. 
It also meant the art of playing poetry to a tune upon any instrument 
of niUhic. 

We reail of prophesying with pipes, tabrets, and horns— of proi)he- 
sying with harpH. with psalteries, with cymbals, and with every 
o;her instrument of music then in .fashion. Were we now to speak 
of prophesying with a fidiile, or with a piiie and tabor, the e\[ ression 
would have no meaning, or would appear ridiculous, and to some 
peoj le contemptuous, because we have changed the meaning of the 
word. 

We are told of Saul being among the '• prophets,"' and also that he 
prophesied ; but we are not told what //ity proplicsied uor what lie pro- 
phcsteii. The case is, there was nothin^^ to tell ; for the~e proi'hets were 
a company of musicians and poets, and Haul joined in the concert, 
and this was called "prophesying." 

Tiie account given of this affair, in the book called Samuel, is, that 
Haul met a io;/;/>r/>/) of prophets; a whole company of them I coming 
down with a psaltery, a tabret, a pipe, and a harp, and that they 
proi)hesied. and that he proi)hesied with them. But it appears after- 
wards that Haul prophesied badly— that is, he iierformedhis part liadly 



* Ah there are niauy readers who do uot see that a compositiou is poetry 
unloHi it be in rbwne, it is for their iuformation that I add this no^e. Poetry 
cousistH iirincipally iu two things— iuiagery and composition. The composi- 
tion o( ]H)etry diller.s from that of pro«e in the manner of mixiu({ long and 
Bhort BvHiibles together. Ttke a loug syllalilo out of a line of poetry and ])ut 
a short ono in the place of it, or put a lonj; syllable where a tibort one should 
be, anil that line will lose its poetical harmcuy. It will have an effect upon 
the line like that of misplnciug a note in a song. The imagery in those booka 
called the Trophots appertains altogether to poetrv. To show that these 
writinpa are composed in poetic«l numbers, I will take ten syllables as they 
stand m the book, and make a line of the some number of syllables (heroic 
umanire). that shall rh>me with the last word. It will then be seen that the 
composition of these books is poetical measure. The instance I shall produce 
is from Isaiah :— 

" Hear, O yk heavens, and give ear, O earth !" 
'Tis (iod himteK that calls attention forth. 

Another instance I shall quote is from the mournful Jeremiah, to which I 
shall add two other lines, for the purpose of carrying ouo the tigure, and show- 
mg tha intention of the poet :— 

"O ! TH*T MINE HEAD WERE WATERS, AND MINE EYEb" 

We.e fountains, flowing like the liqu'd skies 
Then would I give the mighty flood release. 
And weep a deluge for the human race. 
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— for it i3 said, thai an " evil spirit from God " t came upou Saul, and 
lie prophesied. 

Now, were there no o.'her passage in the book callel the 15ible than 
this, to demonstrate to us that we have lost the orij^inal meaning of 
the word prophecy, and substituted another meaning in its place, this 
alone would be suflicient ; for it i^( impossible to use and apply the 
word prophesy, in the place it is her'; used and aj)])lied, if we give to it 
the sense which latter times have afiixed to it. The manner in which 
it is here used strips it of all relit^ions meaning, and shows that a ma;i 
might then be a })rophet. or might p>ophesy, as he may now be a poet 
or a musician, without any regard to the moralirv or immorality of 
his character. The word was originally a term 01 science, promiscu- 
ously ap})lied to poetry and nmsic, and not restricted to any subject 
"jpon which poetry and music might be exercised. 

J)eborah and Barak are called prophe.s, notbecau-e they jn-edicted 
imytliing, but because ihey coiuposjd the ])oem or song that bears 
their name, in celebration ot' an act already done. David is ranked 
among the prophets, for he was a musician, and was also reputed to 
be (though perhaps very erroneously) the auihor of the Psalms. But 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are not called prophets ; it does not 
appear from any accounts we have that they could either sing, play 
music, or make poetry. 

We are told of the greater and the lesser prophets. They miglit as 
well tell us of the greater and the lesser God ; for there cannot be de- 
grees in prophesying consistently with its modern sense. But there 
are degrees in poetry, and therefore the phrase is reconcilable to the 
case, when we understand by it the greater and the lesser poets. 

It is altogether umiecessary, after this, to offer any observations 
upon what those men styled prophets have written. The axe goes 
at once to the root, by showing that the original meaning of the word 
has been mistaken, and consejuently all the inferences tliat have 
been drawn from these books, the devotional respect that has been 
paid to them, and the laboured commentaries that have been written 
upon them, under that mistaken meaning, are not worth disputing 
about. In many things, however, the writings of the Jewish poets 
deserve a better fate than that o.' being bound up, as they now are, 
with the trash that accompanies them, under the abused name of the 
w ^' i of God. 

:i we permit ourselves to conceive right ideas of things, we must 
necessarily aftix the idea, not only of uuchangeableness. but of the 
utter impossibility of any change taking place by any means or acci- 
dent whatever, in that which we would honour with the name of the 
word of God; and therefore the word of God cannot exist in any 
written or human language. 

The continually jirogressive change to which the meaning of words 
is subject, the want of an universal language, which renders transla- 
tion necessary, the errors to which translations are again subject, the 
mistakes of copyists and printers, together with the po3sil)iiity of 
wilful alteration, are of themselves evidences that human language, 

\ As those men, who call themselves divines and comment iters, are very 
fond of puzzling uue another, I leave them to contest the meiDing of the first 
part of the phrase, tbat of an kvil spirit fbom aon. I keep to my text— I 
keep to the meaning of the word prophesy. 
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^iielher in speecli or in print, cannot be the vehicle of the word of 
God. Tiie word of God exists in something else. 

])id tlie book, called the liible, excel in purity of ideas and expres- 
sion all the i}ooks that are now extant in the world, I would not take 
it fo • my rule of faith, as bein:,' the word (A God, because the possi- 
bility would nevertheless exist of my beinf^ imposed upon. But when 
I see throuj^hout the j^reatesl part of this book scarcely anythin<> but 
a history of the ^'rossest vices, and a collection of the most paltry and 
contemptible tales, 1 cannot dishonour my Creator by callinj,' it by 
his name. 

Thus much for the Bible ; I now go on to the book called the New 
Testament. The iVfw Testament! that is the w^Tf will, as if theie 
coaM be two wills of the Creator. 

Had it been the object or the intention of Jesus Christ to establish 
a new reli.!.,'ioa, he would undoubtedly have written the system him- 
«elf, or prcnred it to be luritten in his life time. But there is no })ub- 
lication extant authenticated with his name. All the books called the 
NcA- Testament wej'e written after his death. He was a Jew by birth 
and by profession ; \ud lie was the sou of God in like manner that 
•every other person is— for the Creator is the father of all. 

Tue tirst tour books, called Matthew. Mark, Luke, and John, do not 
give a history of the life of .lesus Christ, but only detached anecdotes 
of him. It apjiears from those books, that tlie whole time of his be- 
ing a preacher was not more than eighteen m aitlis ; and it was only 
during this short time that those men became accjuainted with him. 
They make mention of him at the age of twelve years, sitting, they 
say, anions the Jewish doctors, asking and answering them questions. 
As this was several years before their acquaintance with him began, 
it is most probable they had this anecdote from his parents. From 
this time there is no account of him for about sixteen years. Where 
he lived, or how he emiiloyed himself, during this interval is not 
known. Most probably he was working at his father's trade, which 
was that of a carpenter. It does not appear that he had any school 
education, and the probability is, that he could not write, for his 
parents were extremely poor, as appears from their not being able to 
pay for a bed when he was born. 

It is Homewiiat curious, that the three persons whose names are 
nio4 universally recorded, were of very obscure parentage. Moses 
was a foundling ; Jesus Christ was born in a stable : and Mahomet 
was a mule-driver. Tiie tirst and the last of these men were founders 
of dit't'erent systems of religion: but .lesus Clirist founded no new 
system, lie called men to the practice of moral virtues, and the be- 
lief of one Clod. The j,'reat trait in his character is philanthropy. 

The manner in which he was apprehended shows that he was not 
much known at that time: and it shows also that the meetings he 
then held with his followers were in secret : and that he had given 
over or suspended preachin.,' publicly. Judas could not otherwise 
betray him than by giving information where he was, and pointing 
him out to the o'licers that went to arrest him : and the reason for 
employing and paying Judas to do this, could arise only from tlie 
causes already mentioned, that of his not being much known, and 
living concealed. 

The idea of his concealment not only agrees very ill with his re- 
ivated divinity, but associates with it something of pusillanimity, and 
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his beirif,' betrayed, or in other words his being apprehended, and! 
consequently that he did not intend to be crucified. 

The Christian mytholoyists tell us that Christ died for the sins of 
the world, and that he came on purpose to die. Would it not then have 
been the same if he had died of a fever, or of the small-pox, of old age, 
or of anything else ? 

The declaratory sentence which, they say, was passed upon Adam, 
in case he ate the apple, was not that ihou shnlt surely be cnicifuU but 
ihon shalt surely die — the sentence of dealh, and not the manner of 
dying. Crucifixion, tlierefore, or any other particular manner of 
dying, made no part of the sentence that Adam was to suffer, and 
consecjuently, even upon their own tactics, it could make no part of 
the sentence that Christ was to sutler in the room of Adam. A fever 
would have done as well as a cross, if there was any occasion for 
either. 

This sentence of death, whicli they tell us was passed upon Adam, 
must either have meant dying naturally— that is, ceasing to live, or 
have meant what these mythologists call damnation — and conse- 
quently the act of dying on the part of Jeous Christ must, according 
to their system, apply as a prevention to one or other of thtse two 
tliiv'rs happening to Adam and to us. 

That it does not prevent our dying is evident, because we all die ; 
and if their accounts of longevity be true, men die faster since the 
cruciiixicu than before : and with respect to the second explanation 
(including with it the iiaiural death of -lesus ('hrist as a substitute for 
the eternal death or danniation of all mankind', it is impertinently 
representing the Creator as coming off, or revoking the .senteisce by a 
pun or a tjuibble upon the word death. That manufacturer of quibblej, 
St. Paul, if he wrote the books that bear his name, has helped this 
quibble on by making another (juibble upon the word Adam. He makes 
there to be two Adams : the one who sins in fact and suffers by proxy ; 
the other who sins by proxy and sulTcrs in fact. A reliL'ion thus in- 
terlarded with ([nibble, subterfuge, and pun, has a tendency to 
instruct its professors in the practice of these arts. They ac juire the 
habit without being aware of tlie cause. 

If .Jesus Chri--t was tlie being which those mythologists tell us he 
was, and that he came into this world to suffer , which is a word they 
sometimes use instead of to (//<', the only real suffering he could have 
endured would have been to live. His existence here was a state of 
excitement or transportation from Heaven, and the way baciv to his 
original country was to die. In line, everything in this strange sys- 
tem is the reverse to what it pretends to be. It is the reverse of the 
truth, and I become so tired wi.h examining into its inconsistencies 
and absurdities, that J hasten to the cuiiclusion of ii, in order to pro- 
ceed to something 1 e ter. 

How much or what parts of the book called the New Testament 
were written by the persons whose names they bear, is what we can 
know nothing of. neither are we certain in what language they were 
originally written. The matters they now contain may be classed 
under two heads : anecdote and epistolary correspondence. The four 
books already mentioned, INFatthew. Mark, 1 uke. and -John, are alto- 
gether anecdotal. They relate events after they liad taken place. 
They tell what .Tesus Christ did and said, and what others did and 
said to him ; and in several instances they relate the same event differ- 
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ently. Revelation is necessarily out of the question with respect to 
theHS books, not only because of the disa<,'reernent of the writers, but 
because revelation cannot be applied to the relatin<^ of facts l)y the 
persons who saw them done, nor to the relating or recordin-,' of any 
discourse or conversation by those who heard it. The book called ihe 
Acts of the Apostles (an anonymous work), belongs also to the anec- 
dotal part. 

All the other parts of the New Testament, except tiie book of 
enigmas, called the Hevelations, are a coUec'ion of letters under the 
name of epistles ; and the forgery of letters has been such a common 
practice in the world, that the probability is at least equal, whether 
they are genuine or forged. One tiling, however, is much less e (uivo- 
cal, which is, ihat out of the matters contained in those books, to- 
gether with the assistance of some old stories, the church has set up 
a system of religion very contradictory to the character of the person 
whose name it bears. It has se. up a religion of pomp and of revenue, 
in preteniled imitation of a person whose life was liumility and 
poverty, 

The invention of purgatory, and of the releasing of souls therefrom 
by prayers bought of ihe church with money, the selling of pardons, 
disnensations and indulgences, are revenue laws, without bearing 
that name or carrying that appearance. Jhit the case nevertheless is, 
that those things derive their origin from the paroxysm of the cruci- 
fixion and the theory deduced therefrom, which was, that one jierson 
could s'and in the jilace of another, and could perform meritorious 
services for him. The probability therefore is, that the old iheoi'y or 
doctrine of what is called the redemption (which is said to have been 
accomplislied by the act of one person in the room of another) was 
originally fabricated on purpose to bring forward and build all those 
secondary and pecuniary redemptions upon, and that the passages in 
the books, upon whicii the idea or theory of redemption is built, have 
been manufactured and fabricated for that purpose. Why are we to 
give this church credit wlien she tells us that those books are genuine 
in every' piirt, any more than we give her credit for everything else 
she has told us, or for tlie miracles she claims to have performed ? 
That Hhecfli/lii fabricate writings is certain, because she could wi'ite ; 
and the composition of the writings in question is of that kind that 
anybody might do it, and that she ifui fabricate them is not more in- 
consistent with probability than that she should tell us, as she has 
done, that she could work and did work miracles. 

Since then no external evidence can. at this long distance of time, 
be produced to prove wlietlier the church fabricated the doctrines 
called redemption or not (for such evidence, whether for or agains , 
would be subject to the same suspicion of being fabricated , the case 
can only be referred to the internal evidence which the thing carries 
of itself, and this affords a very strong presumption of its l:eing a 
fabrication. For the internal evidence is, that the theory or doctrine 
of redemption has for its basis an idea of pecuniary justice, and not 
that of moral justice. 

If I owe a person money and cannot pay him, and he threatens to 
put me in prison, another person can take the debt upon himself and 
pay it for me ; but if I have committed a crime, every circumstance 
of the case is changed, moral justice cannot tako the innocent for the 
guilty, even if the innocent would offer itself. To suppose jus*^^ice in 
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this, is to destroy the principle of its existence, which is the thing 
itself ; it is then no longer justice ; it is indiscriminate fevenge. 

'I'his single reflection will show that the doctrine of redemption is 
founded on a mere pecuniary idea, corresponding to that of the debt, 
which another person might pay ; and as this i)ecuniary idea corres- 
I'onds again vvitli the system of second redemption, obtained through 
the means of money given to the church for pardons, the probability 
is tliat the same persons fabricated both the one and the other of 
those theories ; and that, in truth, there is no such thing as redemp- 
tion ; that it is fabulous, and that man stands in the same relative 
condition with his Maker he ever did stand since man existed, and 
thai it is his greatest consolation to think so. 

Let him believe this and he will live more consistently and morally 
than by any other system. It is by his being taught to contemplate 
himself as an outlaw, as an outcast, as a beggar, as a mumper, as one 
thrown, as it were, on a dunghill, at an immense distance from his 
Creator, and who must make his approaches by creeping and cringing 
to intermediate beings, that he conceives either a contemptuous dis- 
regard for everything under the name of religion, or becomes indiffer- 
ent, or turns what he calls devout. In the latter ciise he consumes 
his life in grief, or the affectation of it ; his prayers are reproaches; 
his humility is ingratitude; he calls hmiself a worm, and the fertile 
earth a dunghill, and all the blessings of life by the thankless name 
of vanities ; he despises the choicest gift of God to man, the (Hft of 
KKvsox ; and having endeavoured to force upon himself the belief of a 
system against which reason revolts, he ungratefully calls it human 
reasin, as if man could give reason to liimself. 

Yet with all this strange appearance of humility, and tliis contempt 
for human reason, he ventures into the boldest presumptions • he finds 
fault with everything ; his seltishness is never satisfied; his ingra*i- 
"tude is never at an end. He takes upon himself to direct the Almighty 
what to do, even in the government of the universe. He prays dic- 
tatorially ; when it is sunshine he prays for rain, and when it rains 
he prays for sunshine. He follows the same idea in everything that 
he prays for, for what is the amount of all his prayers, but an attempt 
to make the Almighty change his mind and act otherwise tlian he does. 
It is as if he were to say. Thou knowest not as well as I. 

But some perhaps will say— are we to have no word of God— no 
revelation? I answer. Yes; there is a word of God — the.ie is a 
•revelation. 

The Word of Gol is the creation we behold, and it is in this word, 
which no human invention can counterfeit or alter, tliat 3od speaketh 
universally to man. 

Human language is local and changeable, and is therefore incapable 
of being used as the meansof unchangeable and univetsal information. 
The idea that God sent Jesus ('hrist to publish' as they say, the glad 
tiiUngs to all nations, from one end of the earth to the other, is con- 
sistent only with the ignorance of those who knew nothing of the 
extent of the world, and who believed, as those world-saviours believed, 
and continued to believe for several centuries, (and that in contrrdictiou 
to the discoveries of philosophers, and the experience of navigators) 
that the earth was flat like a trencher, and that a man might walk to 
■the end of it. 

But bow was Jesus Christ to make anything known to all nations? 
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Ho could speak but one language, wliich was Hebrew, and there are 
in the world several hundred languages. Scarcely any two nations 
apeak the same language or understand each other ; and as to trans- 
lations, every man who knows anything of languages, knows that it 
is impossible to translate from one language to another, not only 
without losing a great part of the original, but freijuently of mistaking 
the sense ; and besides all this, the art of printing was wholly unknown 
•at the time Christ lived. 

It is always necessary tliat the means that are to accomplish any 
end, be e jual to tlie ac omplishment of that end, or the end cannot 
be accomplished. It is in this that the difference between linite and 
infinite povver and wisdom discovers itself. Man freijuently fails in 
ucjomplishng liis ends, from a natural inability of the power to the 
purpose, and freijuently from the want of wisdom to apply power 
properly. The means it useth are always e jual to the end ; but 
human language, more especially as there is not an universal language, 
is incapable of being used as an universal means of unchangeable and 
uniform information, and therefore it is not the means that Uod useth 
in numifesting himself universally to man. 

It is only in the Ckkvuon tha:: all our ideas and conceptions of a 
word of Ciod can unite. Tlie Creation speaketh an universal language, 
independently of human speech or human language, multiplied and 
various as they may be. It is an ever-existing original, which ever^ 
man can read. It cannot be forged; it cannot be counterfeited; it 
cannot be lost ; i> cannot be altered; it cannot be suppressed. It does 
not depend upon the will of man whether it shall be published or not ; 
it publishes itself from one end of the earth to the o:her. It preaches 
to all nations and to all worlds, and this word of God reveals to man 
uli tiiat it is necessary for man to know of (Jod. 

Do we want to contemplate his power? We see it in the immensity 
of the Creation. Do we want to contemplate his wisdom ? We see 
it in the unchangeable order by which the incomprehensible whole is 
governed. Do we want to contemplate his muniticence? We see it 
in the abundance with which he tills the earth. Do we want to con- 
template his mercy ? We see it in his not withholding that abund- 
ance even from the unthankful. In line, do we want to know what 
God is ? Search, not the book called the Scripture, which any human 
hand might make, but the scripture called the Creation. 

The only idea man can aflix to the name of God, is that of a First 
Cause — the cause of all things. And incomprehensible and diflicult 
as it i» for a man to conceive what a first cause is, he arrives at the 
belief of it from the ten-fold greater difticulty of disbelieving it. It 
is dirticult beyond description to conceive that space can have no end, 
bu it is more ditlicult to conceive an end It is difficult beyond the 
power of man to conceive an eternal duration of what we call time, 
but it is more impossible to conceive a time when there shall be no 
time. In like manner of reasonin^j. everything we behold carries in 
itself the internal evidence that it did no: make itself, l^lvery man is 
an evidence to himself that he did no.^ make himself, neither could 
any tree, plant, or animal make itself ; and it is the conviction arising 
froin this evidence that carries us on, as it were, by necessity, to the 
belief of a first cause eternally existing, of a nature totally different 
to any material existence we know of. and by the power of which all 
things exist ; and this first cause man calls God, 
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It is only by the exercise of reason that man can discover God. 
Take away that reason, and he would be incapable of understanding 
anything, and, in tliis case, it would be just as consistent to read even 
the book called the Pdble to a horse as to a man. How, then, is it 
that those people pretend to reject reason ? 

Almost the only parts in the book called the Bible that convey to 
us any idea of God are some chapters in Job and the I'Jth Psalm. I 
recollect no other. Those p:ir;s are true Deistical composition, for 
they treat of the Deity through his works. They take the book of 
Creation as the word of God, they refer to no other book, and all the 
inferences they make are drawn from that volume. 

I insert in tliis place the T.ith Psalm, as paraphrased into English 
verse by Addison; I recollect not the prose, and where 1 write this I 
have not the opportunity of seeing it : — 

" The spacious firmament on high, 
Wii-'' •\\l the blue ethereal sky, 
A> ' pangled heavens, a shining frame. 
Their Great Original proclaim. 
Th' unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Pi. • his u itor's power display, 
And publlsiies to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

" Poon as the evening shades prevail, 
Tlie moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the list'ning earth 
Eepeats the story of her birth ; 
^\ hilst all the stars that round her burn. 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as tliey roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

•' What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ; 
What though no real voice or sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found : 
In reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever singing us they shine, 

' TllK HANM) THAT S\M>K US IS DIVINE.' " 

What more does man want to know than that the hand, or iJiwer. 
that made these things is divine, is omnipotent ? Let him believe 
this with the force it is impossible to repel, if he permits his reason 
to act. and his rule of moral life will follow of course. 

The allusions in Job have all of them the same tendency with this 
Psalm : that of producing or proving a truth, that would be other- 
wise unknown, from truths already known. I recollect not enough of 
the passages in Job to insert them correctly ; but one occurs to me 
that is applicable to the subject I am speaking upon — " Canst thou 
by searching hud out God ? Canst thou find out the Almighty to 
perfection ? " I know not how the printers have pointed this passage, 
for I keep no Bible, but it contains two distinct questions, that admit 
of distinct answers. 

First — Canst thou by searching find out God ? Yes ; because in tl.e 
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lirst place, I know I did not make myself, and yet I have existence, 
and by searrhm^ into the nature of other thing's, I find that no other 
could make itself ; and yet millions of other things exist ; therefore 
it is, that [ know by positive conclusion resulting from this search, 
thut there is a power superior to all those things, and that power is 

God. 

Secondly. " Canst thou find out the Almighty to /^r/Ir//«7«?" No. 
Not only because the power and wisdom He has manifested in the 
structure of the creation that I behold, is to me incomprehensible, but 
because even this manifestation, great as it is, is probably but a small 
disjilay of that immensity of power and wisdom by which millions of 
o'her worlds, to me invisible by their distance, were created and con- 
tinue to exist. 

It is evident that both these questions were put to the reason of the 
person to whom they were supposed to have been addressed ; and it 
id only by admitting the first question to be answered afVirmatively 
that the second could follow. It would have been unnecessary and 
even absurd to have put a second question more ditiicult than the 
first, if the first cjuestion had been answered negatively. The two 
questions have different objects : the first refers to the existence of 
God, the second to Ilia attributes. Reason can discover the one, but 
it falls infinitely short in discovering the whole of the other. 

I recollect not a single passage in all the writings ascribed to the 
men called apostles that convey any idea of what God is. Those writ- 
ings are chiefiy controversial ; and the gloominess of the subject they 
dwell upon -that of a man dying in agony on a cross— is better suited 
t<) the gloomy genius of a monk in a cell, by whom it is not impossible 
they were written, than to any man breathing the open air of the 
creation. The only passage that occurs to me that has any reference 
to the works of God, by which only His power and wisdom can be 
known, is related to have been spoken by .Jesus Christ as a remedy 
against ilistrustful care: " I'ehold the lilies of the field, they toil not, 
neither do they spin." This, however, is far inferior to the allusions 
in -lob, and in the nineteenth Psalm ; but it is 'similar in idea, and 
the modesty of the imagery is correspondent to the modesty of the 
mail. 

As to the Christian system of faith, it appears to me as a species of 
atheism — a sort of religious denial of (iod. It professes to believe in 
a man rather than God. It is a compound made up chiefly of manism 
with but little deism, and is as near atheism as twilight is to dark- 
ness. It introduces between man and his Maker an opaque body 
which it calls a redeemer, as the moon introduces her opaque self be- 
tween the earth and the sun, and it produces by this means a religious 
or an irreligious eclipse of light. It has put the whole orbit of reason 
into shade. 

The et'lect of this obscurity has been that of turning everything up- 
side down, and representing it in reverse : and among the revolutions 
it has thus magically produced, it has made a revolution in theology. 

That which is now called natural philosophy, embracing the whole 
circle of science, of which astronomy occupies the chief place, is the 
study of the works of God, and of the power and wisdom of God in 
His works, and is the true theology. 

As to the theology that is now studied in its place, it is the study of 
human opinions and of human fancies " concerning " God. It is'not 
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the Btndy of God himself in the works tiiat lie has made, but in the 
works or writings that man has made ; and it is not among the least 
of the mischiefs that the Christian system has done to the world that 
it has ahandoned the original and beautiful system of theolojjy. like 
a beautiful innocent to distress and reproach, to make room for ihe 
h&ii of superstition. 

The Book of lob and the tilth Psalm, which even the Church admits 
to be more ancient than the chronolo^'ical order in which they stand 
in the book called the Bible, are theolof^ical orations conformable to 
the orif^ina! system of theology. The internal evidence of those ora- 
tions proves to a demonstration that a study and contemplation of 
the works of creation, and of the power and wisdom of God revealed 
and manifested in those works, made a great part of the religious de- 
votion of the times in which they were written ; and it was this de- 
votional study and contemplation that led to the discovery of the 
principles upon which what are now called sciences are established ; 
and it is to the discovery of these principles that almost all the arts 
that contribute to the convenience of human life owe their existence. 
Every principal art has some science for its parent, though the per- 
son who mechanically performs the work does not always, and but 
very seldom, perceives the connection. 

it is a fraud of the Chrisiian system to call the sciences " human 
inventions;" it is only the application of them that is human. Every 
science has for its basis a system of principles as fixed and unalter- 
able as those by v,hich the universe is regulated and governed. Man 
cannot make principles ; he can only discover them. 

For example, every person who looks at an almanack sees an ac- 
count when an eclipse will take place, and he sees also that it never 
fails to take place according to the account there given. This shows- 
that man is ac(juainted with the laws by which the heavenly bodies 
move. But it would be something worse than ignorance were any 
church on earth to say that those laws are a human invention. 

It would also be ignorance, or something worse, to say that the 
scientific principles, by the aid of which man is enabled to calculate 
and foreknow when an eclipse will take place, are a human invention. 
Man cannot invent anything that is eternal and immutable ; and the 
scientific principles he employs for this purpose must be, and are. of 
necessity, as eternal and immutable as the laws by which the heavenly 
bodies move, or they could not be used as they are to ascertain the 
time when and the manner how an eclipse will take place. 

The scientific principles that man employs to obtain the fore- 
knowledge of an eclippe, or of anything else relating to the motion of 
the heavenly bodies, are contained chiefly in that part of science ihat 
is called trigonometry, or the properties of a triangle, which, when 
applied to the study of the heavenly bodies, is called astronomy ; when 
applied to direct the course of a ship on the ocean, it is called naviga- 
tion ; when applied to the construction of figures drawn by rule, and 
compass, it is called geometry ; when applied to the construction of 
plans of edifices, it is called architecture ; when applied to the meas- 
urement of any portion of the surface of the earth, it is called land- 
surveying. In tine, it is the soul of science. It is an eternal truth. 
It contains the " mathematical demonstration " of which man speaks, 
and the extent of its uses is unknown. 
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It may be said that man can make or draw a trianfjle, and, there- 
fore, a triant^le i^ a human invention. 

But tlie triimtile, when drawn, is no other than the imii>ie of the 
principle ; it is a delineation to the eye, and from thence to the mind, 
of a principle that would otherwise be imperceptible. The trianjile 
dots not make the principle, any more than a candle taken into a 
room that was dark makes the chairs and tables that before were in- 
visible. All the properties of a trianj^le exist independently of the 
tit,'nre. and existed before any trianj^le was drawn or thou^^ht of by man. 
Man had no more to do in the formation of those properties or prin- 
ciples than he had to do in makini,' the laws by which the heavenly 
bodies move : and, therefore, the one must have the tame Divine ori- 
<,'in as tlie other. 

In the same manner as it may be said that man can make a trian^jle, 

so also it may be said he can make the mechanical instrument called 

a lever. JUit the principle by which the lever acts is a tliinji distinct 

J§ from the instrument, and would exist if the instrunent did not; it 

V attaches itself to the instrument after it is made : the instrument, 

f therefore, can act no otherwise than it does act ; neither can all the 

,, efforts of human invention make it actotherwise. That which, in all 

such cases, nuui rails the " ett'ect," is no other than the principle itself 

I rendered perceptible to the senses. 

' Since then, man cannot make principles, from whence did he t^ain 

a knowledge of them, so as to be able to apply them, not only to 

thintzs on earth, but to ascertain the motion of bodies so immensely 

ji distant from him as all the heavenly bodies are? From whence. I 

^ ask, " could " he gain that knowledge, but from the study of the true 

;^ theology ? 

It is the structure of the universe that has taught this knowledge 
to man. That structure is an ever existing exhibition of every prin- 
ciple upon which every part of mathematical science is founded. Ihe 
offspring of this science is mechanics ; for mechanics is no other than 
the principles of science applied practically. The man who propor- 
tions the several parts of a mill uses the same scientihc principles as 
if he had the power of constructing an universe ; but, as he cannot 
i^ive to matter that invisible agency by which all the component parts 
of the immense machine of the universe have influence upon each 
other, and act in motional unison together without any apparent con- 
tact, and to which man has given the name of attraction, gravitation, 
and repulsion, he supplies the place of that agency by the humble 
imitat on of teeth and cogs. All the parts of man's microcosm must 
visibly touch. But could he gain a knowledge of that agency, so as to 
be able to apply it in practice, we might then say that another " can- 
onical book ■' of the Word of God had been discovered. 

If man Cfuld alter the properties of the lever, so alpo could he alter 
the properties of the triangle; for a lever (taking that sort of lever 
which is called a steelyard, for the sake of explanation) forms, when 
in motion, a triangle. The line it descends from fone point of that 
line being in the fulcrum), the line it descends to, and the cord of the 
^ arc which the end of the lever describes in khe air, are the three sides 
T^ of a triangle. The other arm of the lever describes also a triangle ; 
and tlie corresponding sides of those two triantlles, calculated scien- 
titicallyf^r measured geometrically, and also the signs, tangents, and 
secants generated from the angles, and geometrically measured, have 
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the same proportions to each other as the different weif^hts have that 
will halance eaoh other on the lever, leaving the woiglit of the lever 
out of tho case. 

It may also be said that man can make a wheel and axis, that he 
can put wheels of different maj^nitudes together, and produce a mill. 
Still the case comes back to the same point, which is, that he did not 
make tlie principle which gives the wheel those powers. That princi- 
ple is as unalterable as in the former cases, or rather it is the same 
principle under a different appearance to the eye. 

Tlie power that two wheels of different magnitudes have upon each 
other is in the same proportion as if the semi-diameter of the two 
wheels were joined together, and made into that kind of lever I have 
described, suspended at the part where tlie semi-diameters join ; for 
the two wheels, scientifically considered, are no other than the two 
circles generated by the motion of the compound lever. 

It is from the study of the true theology that all our knowledge of 
science is derived, and it is from that knowledge that all the arts have 
originated. 

The Almig.ity Lecturer, by displaying the principles of science in 
the structure of the universe, has invited man to study and to imita- 
tion. It is as if He had said to the inhabitants of this globe that we 
call ours, '• I have made an earth for man to dwell upon, and I have 
rendered the starry heavens visible, to teach him science and the arts. 
He can now provide for his own comfort, and learn from my muniti- 
cence uo all to be kind to each other." 

Of what use is it, unless it be to teach man something, that his 
eye is endowed with the power of beholding, to an incomprehensible 
distance, an immensity of worlds revolving in the ocean of space ? 
Or of wliat use is it that this immensity of worlds is visible to man ? 
What has man to do with the Pleiades, with Orion, with Sirius, with 
the star he calls the North Star, the moving orbs he has named 
Saturn. Jupiter, ]Mars, Venus, and Mercury, if no uses are to follow 
from their being visible? A less power of vision would have been 
sufticient for man if the immensity he now possesses were given only 
to waste itself, as it were, on an immense desert of space glittering 
with shows. It is only by contemplating what he calls the starry 
heavens, as the book and school of science, that he discovers any use 
in their being visible to him, or any advantage resulting from his 
immensity of vision. But when he contemplates the subject in this 
light, he sees an additional motive for saying that " nothing was made 
in vain :" for in vain would be this power of vision if it taught man 
nothing. 

As tlio Christian system of faith has made a revolution in theology, 
so also has it made a revolution in the state of learning. That which 
is now called learning was not learning originally. Learning does not 
consist, as the schools now make It consist, in the knowledge of lan- 
guages, but in the knowledge of things to which language gives names. 
The Greeks were a learned people ; but learning with them did not 
consist in speaking Greek, any more than in a Roman's speaking 
Latin, or a Frenchman's speaking French, or an J-lnglishman's 
speaking English. From what we know of the Greeks it does not 
appear that they knew or studied any language but their own ; and 
this was one cause of their becoming so learned, — it affd§ded them 
more time to apply themselves to better studies. The schools of the 
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Greeks were schools of science and philosophy, and not of languages ; 
and it is in the knowledge of things that uoience and language teach 
that learning consists. 

Almost all the scientific learning that now exists came to us from 
the Greeks, or the ^jeople who spoke (he Greek language. It therefore 
became necessary for the people of other nations who spoke a ditterent 
language, that some among them should learn the CJreek language, in 
order that the learning the Greeks had might be made known in those 
nations, by translating the Greek books of science and philosophy 
into the mother tongue of each nation. 

The study, therefore, of the Greek language (and in the same man- 
ner of the Latin) was no other than the drudgery business of a lin- 
guist ; and the language thus obtained was no other than the means, 
ap it were, ihe tools, employed to obtain the learning the Greeks had. 
It made no part of the learning itself, and was so distinct from it as 
to make it exceedingly probable that the persons who had studied 
Greek sutticiently to translate those works, — such, for instance, as 
Euclid's Elements, — did not understand any of the learning the 
works contained. 

As there is now nothing new to be learned from the dead languages, 
all the useful books being already translated, the languages are be- 
come useless, and the time expended in teaching and in learning them 
is wasted. So far as the study of languages may contribute to the 
progress and communication of knowledge (for it has nothing to do 
with the creation of knowledge!, it is only in the living languages that 
new knowledge is to be found ; and certain it is that, in general, a 
youth will learn more of a living language in one year than of a dead 
anguage in seven, and it is but seldom tliat the teacher knows much 
of it himself. The difficulty of learning the dead languages does not 
arise from any superior abstruseness in the languages themselves, but 
in their " being dead " and the pronunciation entirely lost. It would 
be the same thing with any language when it becomes dead. The best 
Greek linguist that now exists does not understand Greek so well as a 
Grecian ploughman or a Grecian milkmaid did ; and the same for the 
Latin, compared with a ploughman or a milkmaid of the Romans ; 
and, with respect to pronunciation and idiom, not so well as the cows 
that she milked. It would, therefore, be advantageous to the state of 
learning to abolish the study of the dead languages, and tc make 
Jearning consist, as it originally did, in scientitic knowledge. 

The apology that is sometimes made for continuing to tt,>. .u the 
dead languages, is that they are taught at a time when a child is not 
capable of exerting any other mental faculty than that of memory. 
But this is altogether erroneous. The human mind has a natural 
disposition to scientific knowledge and to the things connected with 
it. The first and favourite amusement of a child, even before it 
begins to play, is that of imitating the works of man. It builds 
houses with cards or sticks ; it navigates the little ocean of a bowl 
of water with a paper boat ; or dams the stream of a gutter, and 
contrives something which it calls a mill ; and it interests itself in 
the fate of its works with a care that resembles affection. It after- 
wards goes to school, where its genius is killed by the barren study 
of a dead language, and the philosopher is lost in the linguist. 

But the apology that is now made for continuing to teach the dead 
languages oould not be the cause|at first of cutting down learning to 
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the narrow and liuinblo apLiero of liiit^uiatry ; tlie cause, therefore, 
muBt be 80up;ht forelnewliere. In all researches of this kind, thtjbest 
evidence that can be produced is tlie internal evidence the tiling 
carries with itself, and the evidence of circumstances that unite with 
it ; both of which in this case are not dil'licult lo bo discovered. 

Tutting', then, aside, as a matter of distinct consideration, tliet 
raj^e olTered to the moral justice of (Jod, by supposin^^ him to mu..^ 
the innocent sutler lor llie j^uilty. and also the loose morality autl low 
contrivance of supposing him to change himself into the shape of num. 
in order lo make an excuse to iiimselt' for not executing his snppoBod 
sentence upon Adam — puttinj^, I say, those things aside, as matters 
of distinct consideration, it is certain that what is called the Christian 
system of faith, including in it the whimsical account of thocreation; 
the strange story of Jive, the snake and tin; apple; the ambiguous 
idea of a nuin-gotl ; the corporeal idea of the death of a goil ; the my- 
thological idea of a family of gods; and the Chrisiian system of 
arithmetic!, thai three are one, and on ! is three, are all irreconcilable, 
not only to the divine gift of reason t.iat G(kI has given to man, but 
to the Unoivleiigt; that num gains of the power and wisdom of (iod by 
the aid of the sciences, und by studying the structure of the univerr,; 
that (Jod has made. 

The 8(itter-up, therefore, and the advocates of the Christian syst« n 
of faith, could not but forsee that the continually-progressive ' »' 
ledge that man uould gain, by the aid of science, of the po er 
wisdom of God, manifested in the structure of the universe .nd in u.» 
the works of creation, would militate against, and call '.ito (juestion 
tlie iruth of their system of faith ; and therefore it ^ ame necessary 
to their purpose to cut learning down to a si/.e lesf dangerous to their 
project ; and this they effected by restricting Hk "dea of learning to 
the dead study of dead languages. 

They not only rejected the study of science out u the Christian 
schools, but they persecuted it ; and it is only within . out the last 
two centuries that the study has been revived. Ho late as i 'o, Galileo, 
a Florentine, discovered and introduced the use of telescope and by 
applying them to observe the motions and appearances of the h venly 
bodies, afforded additional means for ascertaining the true stru. '. re 
of the universe. Instead of being esteemed for those discoveries . t 
was sentenced to renounce them, or the opinions resulting from them 
as a damnable heresy. And prior to that timeVigilius was condemned 
to be burned for ascertaining the antipodes, or in other words, that 
the eartii was a globe, and habitable in every part where there was 
land. Yet the truth of this is now too well known even to be told. 

If the belief of errors not morally bad did no mischief, it would 
make no part of the moral duty of man to oppose and remove them. 
There was no moral ill in believing the earth was flat like a trencher, 
any more than there was moral virtue in believing it was round like a 
globe ; neither was there any moral ill in believing that the Creator 
made no other world than this, any more than there was moral virtne 
in believing that he made millix)T.s, and that the infinity of space is 
tilled with worlds. But when a system of religion ia made to grow 
out of a supposed system of creation that is not true, and to unite 
itself therewith in a manner almost inseparable therefrom, the case 
assumes an entirely different ground. It is then that the truth, 
though otherwise indifferent itself, becomes an essential by becoming. 
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the criterion, thftt either contirnis by coirfsponditi).' evidence, or de- 
nies by contradictory evidence, the reality of rolij^ion itself. In this 
\iew of the ciho it is the moral duty of nniii to obtain every pos-ible 
evidence that the structure of the heavens, or any other part of cna- 
tion. atfords with re-pect to systems of reli^^ion. Hiit this the siip- 
[•ort'^rs or partisans of ttie Christian system, a>i if dreading (he 
result, incessantly oi)p> sed, and not only rejected the sciences, but 
persecuted the professors. Had Newton or Descartes lived three or 
four hundred years aj^o, and purKued their studies as they did. it is 
most pr liable tiiey would not liave lived to tini»h them ; and had 
I'ranklm drawn lit;litniiij^ from the clouds at the same time, it would 
have been at the hazard of dyiii)4 for it in the flames. 

I atter times have laid all the blame upon tiie (loths and Vandals; 
but In \ve\er unwillin>i the partisans of the Christian system may be 
to believe or to ackiiowledt^e it, it is nevertheless true, that the a^o of 
i^jiiuiance commenced with the Christian system. There was mora 
kMOwleiit.',e in the world l)eforo that period than for many centuries 
afterwimls; and as to relit^ious knowledt^e, the Christian system, as' 
already said, was only another species of mytholof^y, and the mythol- 
o;^y to which it succeeded was a corruption of m ancient system of 
Tlnism.* 

It is owin^,' to this lon^i interref;num of science, and to no other 
cause, that we have now to look back throuj^h a vast chasm of many 
hundred years, to the respectable characters we c.^il the ancients. 
Had the proj^ression of knowledj^e f^one on proportionately with the 
stock that before existed, that chasm would have been tilled up with 
characters risin<4 superior in knowledi^'e to each other ; and those an- 
cients we now so much admire, would have appeared respectably iiv 
the back>.'round of the scene. But the Christian system laid all waste^ 
and if we take our stand about the be^innin<4 of the sixteenth century, 
we look back through that long chasm to the times of the ancients, as 
over a vast sandy desert, in which not a shrub appears to intercept 
the vision to the fertile hills beyond. 

It is an inconsistency, scarcely possible to be credited, that any. 



■ It )H impossible for us now to know at what timo the heathen mythology 
becau ; but it is certain, frcm tbe internal evidence that it carries, that it rid 
net begin in the same state or condition in which it ended. All tbe jjoda of 
that mjthology, except Saturn, were of modern invention. The supposed 
reipn cf Saturn was prior to that which is called heathen mythology, and waE 
HO fur a specioB of atheism, that it adm-tted the belief of only one God. 
Saturn is Biipiiosed to have abaicoted the government in favour of his three 
sons and one duughtfr, Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, and Juno; after this. thou, 
eauds of other gods and demi-gods were iiuaf^inarily created, and tho calendar 
of gods increafed as fast as tho calendar of saints, and the calendars of couits 
have increafed since. 

All the corruptions that have taken place in theology, and in religion, have 
been produced t>y admitting what mau calls revealed religion. Tho mytho- 
logiats pretended to more revealed religion than the Christians do. Ttiey had 
their oracles and their priestp, who were supposed to receive and deliver the 
word of God verbally on almost all occasions. 

Since, then, all corruptions, down from Moloch to modern predestinarian- - 
ism, and the human sacriflces of the heathens, to the Christian sacrifice of the,./ 
Creator, have been produced by admitting what is called revealed ralig'on ; 
the mofet effectual means to prevent all such evils and impositions in, cot to 
sdniit of any other revelation than that which is manifested in the book rf 
Creation, and to contemplate the Creation as the only true and real word of 
God th t ever did or ever will exist, and that everything else called the word 
of God is fable and imposition. 
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thing should exist under the name of a religion, that held it to be 
irreligious to study and contemplate the structure of the universe that 
God has made. But the fact is too well established to be denied. The 
event that served more than any other to break the ttrsi link iu this 
long chain of despotic ignorance is that known by the name of the 
Reformation by Luther. From that time — though it does not appear 
to have made any part of the intention of Luther, or of those who are 
called reformers — the sciences began to revive, and liberality, their 
natural associate, began to appear. This was the" only public good 
the Reformation did, for, with respect to religious good, it mitjh*^ as 
well not have taken place. The mythology still continued the same, 
and the multiplicity of national popes grew out of the downfall of the 
pope of Christendom. 

Having thus shown, from the internal evidence of things, the cause 
that produced a change in the state of learning, and the motive for 
substituting the study of the dead languages in the place of the sciences, 
I proceed, in addition to the several observations already made in the 
former part of this work, to compare, or rather to confront, the evi- 
dence that the structure of the universe affords with the Christian 
system of religion. But as I cannot begin this part better tlian by 
referring to the ideas that occurred to me at an early part of life, and 
which, I doubt not, have occurred in some degree to almost every 
other person at one time or other, I shall state what those ideas were, 
and add thereto such other matters as shall arise out of the subject, 
giving to the whole, by way of preface, a short introduction. 

My father being of the Qupker profession, it was my good fortune 
to have an exceedingly good moral education, and a tolerable stock of 
useful learning. Though I went to the grammar school. I did not 
learn Latin, not only because I had no inclination to learn languages, 
but because of the objection the Quakers have against the books in 
which the language is taught. But this did not prevent me from 
being acquainted with the subjects of all the Latin books used in the 
school. 

The natural bent of my mind was to science. I had some turn, 
and I believe some talent, for poetry, bnt this I rather repressed than 
encouraged, as leading too much into the field of imagination. As 
soon as I was able I purchased a pair of globes, and attended the 
philosophical lectures of Martin and Ferguson, and became afterwards 
acquainted with Dr. Bevis, of the society called the Royal Society, 
then living in the Temple, and an excellent astronomer. 

I had no disposition for what is called politics. It presented to my 
mind no other idea than is contained in the word jockey-ship. When, 
therefore, I turned my thoughts towards matters of government. I hail 
to form a system for myself that accorded with the moral and pliilo- 
sophical principles in which I had been educated. I saw, or at least 
I thought I saw, a vast scene opening itself to the world in the affairs 
of America, and it appeared to me tkat, unless the Americans changed 
the plan they were then pursuing with respect to the government of 
England, and declare themselves independent, they would not only 
involve themselves in a multiplicity of new difficulties, but shut out 
the prospect that was then offering itself to mankind through their 
• means. It was from these motives that I published the work known 
by the name of " Common Sense," which is the first work I ever did 
publish, and, so far as I can judge of myself, I believe I never should 
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have been known to the world as an author on any subject whatever 
had it not been for the affairs of America. I wrote " Common Sense " 
the latter end of the year .177">, and published it the first of January, 
1776. Independence was declared the fourth of July following. 

Any person who has made observations on the state and progress 
of the human mind by observing his own cannot but have observed 
that there are two distinct classes of what are called thoughts : those 
that we produce in ourselves by reflection and the act of thinking, and 
those that come into the mind of their own accord. I have always 
made it a rule to treat those voluntary visitors with civility, taking 
care to examine, as well as I was able, if they were worth entertaining, 
and it is from them I have ac juired almost all the knowledge I have. 
As to the learning that any person gains from school education, it 
serves only,' like a small capital, to put him in the way of beginning 
learning for himself afterwards. Every person of learning is finally 
his own teacher, the reason of which is that principles, being of a dis- 
tinct quality to circumstances, cannot be impressed upon the memory. 
Their place of mental residence is the understanding, and they are 
never so lasting as when they begin by conception. Thus much for 
the introductory part. 

From the time I was capable of conceiving an idea, and acting upon 
it by reflection, I either doubted the truth of the Christian system, 
or thought it to be a strange affair ; I scarcely knew which it was. 
But I well remember, when about seven or eight years of age, hearing 
a sermon read by a relation of mine, who was a great devotee of the 
church, upon the subject of what is called " lledemption by the death 
of the Son of God." After the sermon was ended I went into the gar- 
den, and as I was going down the garden steps (for I perfectly recol- 
lect the spot I I revolted at the recollection of what 1 had heard, and 
thought to myself that it was making God Almighty act like a pas- 
sionate man that killed his son when he could not revenge himself in 
any other way ; and as I was sure a man would be hanged that did 
such a thing. I could not see for what purpose they preaclied such 
sermons. This was not one of those kind of thoughts that had any- 
thing in it of childish levity ; it was to me a serious reflection arising 
from the idea I had that God was too good to do such an action, and 
also too mighty to be under the necessity of doing it, I believe in the 
same manner to this moment ; and I moreover believe that any sys- 
tem of rt'Hgion that has anything in it that shocks the mind of a child 
cannot be a true system. 

It seems as if parents of the Christian profession were ashamed to 
tell their children anything about the principles of their religion. 
They sometimes instruct them in morals, and talk to them of the 
goodness of what they call Providence ; for the Christian mythology 
has five deities: there is God the Father. God the Son, God tlie Holy 
Ghost, the God Providence, and the Goddess Nature. But the Chris- 
tian story of God the Father putting His son to death, or employing 
people to do it (for that is the plain language of the story), cannot be 
told by a parent to a child ; and to tell him that it was done to make 
mankind happier and better is making the story still worse, as if man- 
kind could be improved by the example of murder ; and to tell him 
that all this is a mystery is only making an excuse for the incredibility 
of it. 

How different is this from the pure and simple profession of Deism? 
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The true deist has but one Deity, and his religion consists in contem- 
plating the power, wisdom, and benignity of the Deity in his works, 
and in endeavouring to imitate Him in everything moral, seientitical, 
.and mechanical. 

The religion that approaches the nearest of all others to true Deism, 
in the moral and benign part thereof, is that professed by the Quakers; 
but they have contracted themselves too much by legiving the works of 
God out of their system. Though' I reverence their philanthropy, I 
■cannot help smiling at the conceit, that if the taste of a (Quaker could 
have been consulted at the Creation, what a silent and drab-coloured 
Creation it would have been ! Not a flower would have blossomed its 
.■gaieties, nor a bird been permitted to sing. 

Quitting these reflections, I proceed to other matters. A' I had 
made myself master of the use of the globes, and of the orrt.y,* and 
conceived an idea of the infinity of space, and of the eternal divisibility 
of matter, and obtained at least a general knowledge of what is called 
< natural philosophy, I began to compare — or, as I have before said, to 
confront— the eternal evidence those things afford with the Christian 
■ system of faith. 

Though it is not a direct article of the Christian system that this 
world thst we inhabit is the whole of the habitable creation, yet it is 
so worked up therewith from what is called the Mosaic account of the 
Creation, the story of Eve and the apple, and the counterpart of that 
atory, the death of the Son of God, that to believe otherwise— that is, 
to believe that God created a plurality of worlds, at least as numer- 
ous as what we call stars — renders the Christian system of faith at 
once little and ridiculous and scatters it in the mind like feathers in 
the air. The. two beliefs cannot be held together in the same mind, 
and he who thinks that he believes both has thought but little of 
either. 

Though the belief of a plurality of worlds was familiar to the 
ancients, it is only within the last three centuries that the extent and 
dimensions of this globe that we inhabit have been ascertained. 
Several vessels, following the track of the ocean, have sailed entirely 
round the world, as a man may march in a circle, and come round by 
the contrary side of the circle to the spot he set out from. The cir- 
cular dimensions of our world in the widest part, as a man would 
measure tlie widest round of an apple or a ball, is only twenty-five 
thousand and twenty I'nglish miles, re.;koning si.xty-nine miles and 
a-half to an e(]uatorial degree, and may be sailed round in the space 
of about three years. f 

A world of this e.xt^nt may at first thought appear to ns to be great; 
but if we compare it with the immensity of space in which it is sas- 



* As this booV may fall into the hands of persona who do not l^now what an 
-orrery is, it is for their information I add tliii note, as the name give j no idea 
of the use of the thing. Th? orrery his its name from the person wlio invented 
it. It is a machinery of clockwork, representing the universe in miniature, 
and in which the revolution of the earth round itself and round the suu, the 
revolution of the moon round the earth, the rovolationof the planets roand 
the sun, their relative distances from the sun as the centre of the whole sys- 
tem, their relative distances from each other, and their different magnitudes 
are represented as they really exist in whaG wo call the heavens. 

+ Allowing a ship to sail, on an averags, three miles in an hour, she would 
•aail entirely round the world in less than one year, if she could sail in a direct 
circle ; but she is obliged to follow the course of the ocean. 
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pended, like a bubble or a balloon in the air, it is infinitely less in pro- 
portion than the smallest grain of sand is to the size of the world, or 
the finest particle of dew to the whole ocean ; and is therafore but 
small ; and, as will be hereafter shown, is only one of a system of 
worlds, of wliich the universal creation is composed. 

It is not dirticult to gain some faint idea of the immensity of space 
jn which this and all the other worlds are suspended, if we follow a 
progression of ideas. When we think of the size or dimensions of a 
room, our ideas limit themselves to the walls, and there they stop. 
But when our eye or our imagination darts into space — that is, when 
at looks upward into what we call the open air, we cannot conceive 
any walls or boundaries it can have ; and if, for the sake of resting our 
•ideas, we suppose a boundary, the question immediately renews itself, 
;and asks. What is beyond that boundary ? and in the same manner, 
What is beyond the next boundary? and so on. till the fatigued imagi- 
nation returns and says, there is no end. Certainly, then, the Creator 
was not cramped for room when he made this world no larger thau it 
is; and we have to seek the reason in something else. If we take a 
survey of our own world, or rather of this of which the Creator has 
given us the use as our portion in the immense system of creation, we 
lind every part of it — the earth, the waters, and the air that surrounds 
it — tilled, and as it were crowded, with life, down from the largest 
animals we know of to the smallest insects the naked eye can behold, 
and from tiience to others still smaller, and totally invisible without 
the assistance of the microscope. Every tree, every plant, every 
leaf, serves not only as an habitatio.i, but as a world to some numerous 
race, till animal existence becomes &o exceedingly refined that the efflu- 
^'ia of a blade of grass would be food for thousands. 

Since, then, no part of our earth is left unoccupied, why is it to be 
supposed that the immensity of spice is a naked void lying in eternal 
waste. Th jre is room for millions of worlds as, large or larger than 
ours, and each of them millions of miles apart from each other. 

Having now arrived at this point, if we carry our ideas only one 
thought farther we shall see, perhaps, the true reason — at least a very 
good reason — for our happiness, why the C-reator, instead of making 
one immense world, extending over an immense quantity of space, 
has preferred dividing that quantity of matter into several distinct 
and separate worlds, which we call planets, of which our earth is one. 
■But before I explain my ideas upau this subject, it is necessary (not 
for the sake of those that already know, but for those who do not) to 
•show what system of the universe is. 

That part of the universe that is called the solar system (meaning 
:the system of worlds to which our earth belongs, and of which Sol, or 
in the J'higlish language the sun, is the centre) consists, besides the 
sun, of six distinct orbs, or planets, or worlds, besides the secondary 
bodies, called the satellites or moons, of which our earth has one that 
attends her in her annual revolution round the sun, in like manner 
-as the other satellites or moons attend the planets or worlds to which 
they severally belong, as may be seen by the assistance of the tele- 
scope. 

Tiie sun is the centre round which those six worlds or planets re- 
volve at dit^erent distances therefrom, and in circles concentric to 
each other. Each world keeps constantly in nearly the same track 
round the sun, and continues at the same time turning round itself. 
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in nearly an upright position, as a top turns round itself when it is 
spinning on the ground, and leans a little sideways. 

It is this leaning of the earth (twenty-three and a half degrees' 
that occasions summer and winter, and the different lengths of days 
and nights. If the earth turned round itself in a position perpendicu- 
lar to the plane or level of the circle it moves in around the sun, as a 
top turns round when it stands erect on the ground, the days and 
nights would be always of the same length— twelve hours day, and 
twelve hours night — and the seasons would be uniformly the same 
throughout the year. 

Every time that a planet (our earth for example) turns round itself, 
it makes what we call day and night ; and every time it goes entirely 
round the sun, it makes what we call a year ; consequently our world 
turns three hundred and sixty-five times round itself in going once 
round the sun.* 

The names that the ancients gave to those six worlds, and which, 
are still called by the same names, are Mercury, Venus, this world 
that we call ours. Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. They appear larger tO' 
the eye than the stars, being many million miles nearer to our earth 
than any of the stars are. The planet Venus is that which is called 
the evening star, and sometimes the morning star, as she happens to 
set after or rise before the sun, which in either case is never more 
than three hours. 

The sun, as before said, being the centre, the planet or world near- 
est the sun ip Mercury ; his distance from the sun is thirty-four mil- 
lion miles, and he moves round a circle always at that distance from 
the sun, as a top maybe supposed to spin round in the track in which, 
a horse goes in a mill. The second world is Venus : she is fifty-seven 
million miles distant from the sun, and consequently moves round in 
a circle much greater than that of Mercury. The third world is this 
that we inhabit, and which is eighty-eight million miles distant from 
the sun, and consequently moves round a circle greater than that of 
Venus. The fourth world is Mars : he is distant from the sun one 
hundred and thirty-four million miles, and consecjuently moves round 
in a circle greater than that of our earth. The fifth is Jupiter : he is 
distant from the sun five hundred and fifty-seven million miles, and 
consequently moves round in a circle greater than that of Mars. The 
sixth world is Saturn ; he is distant from the sun seven hundred and 
sixty-three million miles, and consequently moves round in a circle- 
that surrounds the circles or orbits of all the other worlds or planets. 

The space, therefore, in the air, or in the immensity of space that 
our solar system takes up for the several worlds to perform their 
revolutions in round the sun, is of the extent in a straight line of the 
whole diameter of the orbit or circle in which Saturn moves round 
the sun, which, being double his distance from the sun, is fifteen hun- 
dred and twenty-six million miles ; and its circular extent is nearly 
five thousand millions, and its globical content is almost three thou- 
sand five hundred million times three thousand five hundred million 
square miles.f 

* Those who supposed the aun went round ♦^^he earbh every t\vent7-f our hours 
made the Bame mistake in idea that a cook would do in iaot, that should make 
the fire go round the meat, instead of the meat turning round itself towards 
tbe fire. 

\ If it should be ask d, how can man know these tbisgi ? I have one plaiik 
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But this, immense as it is, is only one system of worlds. Beyond 
this, at a vast distance into space, far beyond all power of calculation, 
are the stars called the fixed stars. They are called fixed because they 
have no revolutionary motion, as the six worlds or planets have that 
I have been describing. Those fixed stars continue always at the 
same distance from each other, and always in the same place, as the 
sun does in the centre of our system. The probability therefore is, 
that eacli of those fixed stars is also a sun, round which another sys- 
tem of worlds or planets, though too remote for us to discover, per- 
forms its revolutions, as our system of worlds does round our central 
sun. 

By this easy progression of ideas, the immensity of space will ap- 
pear to us to be filled with systems of worlds, and that no part of 
space lies at waste, any more than any part of the globe of earth and 
water is left unoccupied. 

Havint; thus endeavoured to convey in a familiar and easy manner 
some idea of the structure of the universe, I return to explain what I 
before alluded to, namely, the great benefits arising to man in conse- 
quence of the Creator having made a plurality of worlds, such as our 
system is, consisting of a central sun and six worlds besides satellites, 
in preference to that of creating one world only of a vast extent. 

It is an idea I have never lost sight of, that all our knowledge of 
science is derived from the revolutions exhibited to our eye, and from 
thence to our understanding, which those several planets or worlds, 
of which our system is composed, make in their circuit round the 
sun. 

Had, then, the quantity of matter which those six worlds contain, 
been blended into one solitary globe, the consequence to us would have 
been that either no revolutionary motion wonld have existed, or not a 
sutliciency of it to give us the idea and the knowledge of science we 
now have : and it is from the sciences that all the mechanical arts 
that contribute so much to our earthly felicityand comfort are derived. 

As, therefore, the Creator made nothing in vain, also must it be 
believed that He organized the structure of the universe in the most 
advantageous manner for the benefit of man ; and as we see, and from 
experience feel, the benefits we derive from the structure of the uni- 
verse, forn.ed as it is, which benefits we should not have had the 
opportunity of enjoying if the structure, so far as it relates to our 
system, had been a solitary globe, we can discover at least one reason 
why a plurality of worlds has been made, and that reason calls forth 
the devotional gratitude of man, as well as his admiration. 



answer to give, which i'^, that man knows how to ca'culate an eclipse, and also 
bow to calculate te a minute of time when the planet Venus, in making her 
revolutions round the eun, will come in a straight line between our earth and 
tbe Pun, and will appear to us about the size of a large pea crossing at:ross 
the face of the sun. This happens but twice in about a hundred years, at the 
distance of about eight years from each other, and has happened twice in our 
time, both of which were foreknown by calculation It can also Le known 
when they will happen again for a thousand years to come, or to any other 
portion of time. As, therefore, man could not be able to do those things if he 
did not imderstand the solar HyBtem,aud the manner in which the revolu- 
ticus of the several planets or woi Ida are performed, the fact of calculating 
an eclipse or a transit of Venus, is a proof in ^)oint that the knowledge exists, 
and as to a few thousand, or even a few million miles, more or less, it makes 
scarcely any sensible difference in such immense distances. 
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But it is not to us, the inhabitants of this globe, only, that the ben- 
efits arising from a plurality of worlds are limited. The inhabitants 
of each of the worlds of which our system is composed, enjoy the 
same opportunities of knowledge as we do. They behold the revolu- 
tionary motions of our earth as we behold theirs. All the planets 
revolve in sight of each other, and therefore the same universal school 
of science presents itself to all. 

Neither does the knowledge stop here. The system of worlds next 
to us exhibit-j, in its revolutions, the sr.me principles and schools of 
science to tlie inhabitants of their system as our system does to us, 
and in like manner throughout the immensity of space. 

Our ideas, not only of the almight'ness of the Creator, but of His 
wisdom and His beneficence, become enlarged in proportion as we 
contemplate the extent and the struf-ture of the universe. The solitary 
idea of a solitary world rolling, or at rest, in the immense ocean of 
space, gives place to the cheerful idea of a society of worlds, so happily 
contrived as to administer, even by their motion, instruction to man. 
We see our own earth filled with abundance, but we forget to consider 
how much of that abundance is owing to the scientific knowledge the 
vast machinery of the universe has unfolded. 

But in the midst of those reflections, what are we to think of the 
Christian system of faith, that forms itself upon the idea of only one 
world, and that of no greater extent, as is before shown, than twenty- 
five thousand miles, an extent which a man walking at the rate of 
three miles an hour for twelve hours in the day, could he keep in a 
circnlar direction, would walk entirely round in less than two years. 
Alas I what is this to the mighty ocean of space, and the almighty 
power of the Creator? 

From whence, then, could arise the solitary and strange conceit that 
the Almighty, who had millions of worlds equally dependent on his 
protection, should quit the care of all the rest, and come to die in our 
world, because, they say, one man and one woman had eaten an apple. 
And, on the other hand, are we to suppose that every world in the 
boundless creation had an Eve, an apple, and a Redeemer? In this 
case, the person who is irreverently called the Son of God, and some- 
times God himself, would have nothing else to do than to travel from 
world to world in an enaless succession of deaths, with scarcely a 
momentary interval of life. 

It has been by rejecting the evidence that the word or works of God 
in the creation affords to our senses, and the action of our reason upon 
the evidence, that so many wild and whimsical systems of faith and 
of religion have been fabricated and set up. There may be maiy 
systems of rSligiou that, so far from being morally bad, are in many 
respects morally good ; but there can be but one that is true : and that 
one necessarily must, as it ever will, be in all things consistent with 
the ever-existing Word of God that we behold in His works. But 
such is the strange construction of the Christian system of faith, that 
every evidence the heavens afford to man either directly contradicts 
it or renders it absurd. 

It is possible to believe, and I always feel pleasure in encouraging 
myself to believe it, that there have been men in the world who per- 
suaded themselves that what is called a pious fraud might, at least 
under particular circumstances, be productive of some good. But the 
fraud being once established, could not afterwards be explained ; for 
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»t is with a pious fraud as with a bad action, it begets a calamitous 
necessity of going on. 

The persons who first preached the Christian system of faith, and 
in some measure combined with it the morality preached by Jesus 
Christ, might persuade themselves that it was better than the heathen 
mythology that then prevailed. From the first preachers the fraud 
went on to the second, and to the third, till the idea of its being a 
pious fraud became lost in the belief of its being true ; and that belief 
became again encouraged by the interest of those who made a liveli- 
liood by preaching it. 

But thougli such a belief might by such means be rendered almost 
general among the laity, it is ne.xt to impossible to account for the 
continual persecution curried on by the church for several hundred 
years against the sciences and against the professors of science, if the 
church had not some record or some tradition that it was originally 
no other than a pious fraud, or did not foresee that it could not be 
maintained against the evidence that the structure of the universe 
afforded. 

Having thus shown the irreconcileable inconsistencies between the 
real Word of God existing in the universe and that which is called 
the Word of God, as shown to us in a printed book that any man 
might make, I proceed to speak of the three principal means that have 
been employed in all ages, and perhaps in all countries, to impose upon 
mankind. 

Those three means are — Mystery, Miracle, and Prophecy. The two 
tirst are incompatible with true religion, and the third ought always 
to be suspected. 

With re3))ect to mystery, everything we behold is, in one sense, a 
inys'ery to us. Our own existence is a mystery. The whole vegetable 
world is a mystery. We cannot account how it is that an acorn, 
wjien put into the ground, is made to develop itself and become an 
oak. We know not how it is that the seed we sow unfolds and multi- 
plies itself, and returns to us such an abundant interest for so small 
a capital. 

Tlie fact, however, as distinct from the operating cause, is not a 
mystery, because we see it ; and we know also the means we are to 
use, which is no other than putting the seed into the ground. W^eknow, 
therefore, as much as is necessary for us to know ; and that pa,rt of 
tlie operation that we do not know, and which if we did we could not 
perform, the Creator takes upon Himself, and performs it for us. We 
are. therefore, better off than if we had been let into the secret, and 
left to do it for ourselves. 

But though every created thing is in this sense a mys'ery, the word 
-mystery cannot be applied to f/wa^ truth any more than obscurity can 
l)e applied to light. The God in whom we believe is a God of moral 
truth, and not a God of mystery or obscurity. INIystery is the antag- 
onist of truth. It is a fog of human invention that obscures truth, 
and represents it in distortion. Truth never envelops iV^ef//' in mystery^ 
and the mystery in which it is at any time enveloped is the work of its 
antagonist, and never of itself. 

Belitjion, therefore, being the belief ol a God, and the practice of 
moral truth, cinnot have connection with mystery. The bjlief of a 
God, so far from having anything of mystery in it, is of all beliefs 
the most easy ; because it arises to us, as is before observed, out of 
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necessity. And the practice of moral truth, or, in other words, a 
practical imitation of the moral goodness of God, is no other than 
our acting towards each other as He acts benignly towards all. We 
cannot serve God in the manner we serve those who cannot do with- 
out such service ; and therefore, the only idea we can have of serving 
God, is that of contributing to the happiness of the living creation 
that God has made. This cannot be done by retiring ourselves from 
the society of theworld, and spendinga recluse life in selfish devotion. 

The very nature and design of religion, if I may so express it, prove 
even to demonstration that it must be free from everything 6t mys- 
tery, and unencumbered with everything that is mysterious. Religion, 
considered as a duty, is incumbent upon every living soul alike, and 
therefore must be on a level to the understanding and comprehension' 
of all, Man does not learn religion as he learns the secrets and mys- 
teries of a trade. He learns the theory of religion by reflection. It 
arises out of the action of his own mind upon the things which he 
sees, or upon what he may happen to hear or to read, and the practice 
joins itself thereto. 

When men, whether from policy or pious fraud, set up systems of 
religion incompatible with the word or works of God in the creation, 
and not only above but repugnant to human comprehension, they 
were under the necessity of inventing, or adopting, a word that should 
serve as a bar to all (}uestions, inquiries, and speculations. The word 
mystery answered this purpose ; and thus it has happened that reli- 
gion, which in itself is without mystery, has been corrupted into a fog 
of mysteries. 

As mystery answered all general purposes, miracle followed as an 
occasional auxiliary. The former served to bewilder the mind, the 
latter to puzzle the senses. The one was the lingo, the other the 
legerdemain. 

But before going further into this subject, it will be proper to inquire 
what is to be understood by a miracle. 

In the same sense that everything may be said to be a mystery, so 
also may it be said that everything is a miracle, and that no one tiling 
is a greater miracle than another. The elephant, though larger, is 
not a greater miracle than a mite ; nor a mountain a greater miracle 
than an atom. To an Almighty power it is no more difficult to make 
a million of worlds than one. Everything, therefore, is a miracle in 
one sense ; whilst, in the other sense, there is no such tiling as a 
miracle. It is a miracle when compared to our power and to our 
comprehension. It is not a miracle compared to the power that per- 
forms it. But, as nothing in this description conveys the idea that is 
affixed to the word miracle, it is not necessary to carry the inquiry 
further. 

Mankind have conceived to themselves certain laws by which what 
they call nature is supposed to act, and that a miracle is something 
contrary to the operation and effect of those laws. But unless we 
know the whole extent of those laws, and of what are commonly called 
the powers of nature, we are not able to judge whether anything that 
may appear to us wonderful, or miraculous, be within, or beyond, or 
be contrary to, her natural power of acting. 

The ascension of a man several miles high into the air would have 
everything in it that constitutes the idea of a miracle, if it were not 
known that a species of air can be generated several times lighter than 
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the common atmospheric air, and yet posgess elasticity enough to 
prevent the balloon, in which that light air ia enclosed, from beinj; 
compressed into as many times less bulk, by the common air that 
surrounds it. In like manner, extracting flames or sparks of tire 
from the human body as visible as from a steel struck with a flint, 
and causing iron or steel to move without any visible agent, would 
also give the idea of a miracle, if we were not acquainted with elec- 
tricity and magnetism ; so also would many other experiments in 
natural philosophy, to those who are not aciiuainted with the subject. 
The restoring persons to life who are to appearance dead, as is prac- 
tised on drowned persons, would also be a miracle if it were not known 
that animation is capable of being suspended without being extinct. 

Besides these, there are performances by sleight of hand, and by 
persons acting in concert, that have a miraculous appearance, which, 
when known, are thought nothing of. And, besides these, there are 
mechanical and optical deceptions. There is now an exhibition in 
Paris of ghosts and spectres, which, though it is not imposed upon 
the spectators as a fact, has an astohishing appearance. As, there- 
fore, we know not the extent to which either nature or art can go, 
there is no positive criterion to determine what a miracle is ; and 
mankind, in giving credit to appearances under the idea of their being 
miracles, are subject to be continually imjjosed upon. 

Since, then, appearances are so capable of deceiving, and things 
not real have a strong resemblance to things that are, nothing can be 
more inconsistent than to suppose that the Almighty would make use 
of means such as are called miracles, that would subject the person 
who performed them to the suspicion of being an impostor, and the 
person who related them to be suspected of lying, and the doctrine in- 
tended to be supported ' nereby to be suspected as a fabulous invention. 

Of all the modes of evidence that ever were invented to obtain 
belief to any system or opinion to which the name of religion has 
been given, that of miracles, however successful the imposition may 
have been, is the most inconsistent. For, in the first place, whenever 
recourse is had to show, for the purpose of procuring that belief (for 
a miracle, under any idea of the word, is a show), it implies a lame- 
ness or weakness in the doctrine that is preached. And, in the second 
place, it is degrading the Almighty into the character of a showman 
playing tricks to amuse and make the people stare and wonder. It is 
also the most equivocal sort of evidence that can be set up; for the 
belief is not to depend upon the thing called a miracle, but upon the 
credit of the reporter, who says he saw it ; and, therefore, the thing, 
were it true, would have no better chance of being believed than if it 
were a lie. 

Suppose I were to say that when I sat down to write this book, a 
hand presented itself in the air, took up the pen, and wrote every 
word that is written herein, would anybody believe me ?* Certainly 
they would not. Would they believe me a whit the more if the thing 
had been a fact ? Certainly they would not. Since, then, a real 
.miracle, were it to happen, would be subject to the same fate as the 
falsehood, the inconsistency becomes the greater of supposing the 
Almighty would make use of means that would not answer the pur- 
pose for which they were intended, even if they were real. 

If we are to suppose a miracle to be something so entirely out of 
■the course of what is called Nature, that she must go out of that 
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course to accomplish it, and we see an account f^iven of such miracle 
by the person who said he saw it, it raises a (question in the mind very 
easily decided, which is — Is it more probable that Nature should go 
out of her course, or that a man should tell a lie ? We have never 
seen, in our time, Nature {,'0 out of her course, but we have f^ood 
reason to believe that millions of lies have I een told in the same 
time ; it is, therefore, at least millions to one that the reporter of a 
miracle tells a lie. 

The story of the whale swallowinj^ Jonah, thouj^h a whale is large 
enough to do it, borders greatly on the marvellous ; but it would have 
approached nearer to the idea of a miracle if Jonah had swallowed 
tlie whale. In this, which may servo for all cases of miracles, the 
matter would decide itself as before stated, namely — Is it more pro- 
bable that a man should have swallowed a whale or told a lie ? 

But, supposing that Jonah had really swallowed the whale, and 
gone with it in his belly to Nineveh, and to convince the people that 
it was true, have cast it up in their sight of the full length and size of 
a whale, would they not have believed him to be the devil instead of a 
propiiet? Or, if the whale had carried Jonah to Nineveh, and cast 
him up in the same public manner, would they not have believed the 
whale to have been the devil, and Jonah one ot his imps ? 

The most extraordinary of all the things called niracles related in 
the New Testament is that of the devil llying away with Jesus Christ, 
and carrying him to the top of a high mountain, and to the top of the 
highest pinnacle of the Temple, and showing him, and \ romising to 
hira, " all the kingdoms of the world." How happened it that he did 
not discover America ? or is it only with •' kingdoms " that his sooty 
highness has any interest ? 

I have too much respect for the moral character of Christ to believe 
that he told this whale of a miracle himself; neither is it easy to 
account for what purpose it could have been fabricated, unless it were 
to impose upon the connoisseurs of miracles, as it is sometimes prac- 
tised upon the connoisseurs of Queen Anne's farthings and collectors 
of relics and antiquities, or to render the belief of miracles ridiculous 
by outdoing miracle, as L'on Quixote outdid chivalry, or to embarniss 
the belief of miracles, by making it doubtful by what power, whether 
of God or of the devil, anything called a miracle was performed. It 
requires, however, a great deal of faith in the devil to believe this 
miracle. 

In every point of view in which those things called miracles can be 
placed and considered, tlie reality of them is improbable and their 
existence unnecessary. They would not, as before observed, answer 
any useful purpose even if they were true, for it is more difiicult to 
obtain belief to a miracle than to a principle evidently moral without 
any miracle. Moral principle speaks universally for itself. Miracle 
could be but a thing of the moment, and seen but by a few ; after this 
it requires a transfer of faith from God to man to believe a miracle 
upon man's report. Instead, therefere, of admitting the recitals of 
miracles as evidence of any system of religion being true, they ought 
to be considered as symptoms of its being fabulous. It is necessary 
to the full and upright character of truth that it rejects the crutch, 
and it is consistent with the ohr-racter of fable to seek the aid that 
truth rejects. Thus much for mystery and miracle. 

As mystery and miracles took charge of the past and the present, 
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prophecy took charge of the future, and rounded the tenses of faith. 
It was not HUtlicient to know what had been done, but what would be 
done. The siipposod prophet was the supposed historian of times to 
come ! And if he happened, in shooting with a long bow of a thou- 
sand years, to strike within a thousand miles of a mark, the ingenuity 
of posterity could make it point-blank; and. if lie happened to be 
directlv wrong, it was only to suppose, as in tl e case of Jonah and 
Nineveh, that God had repented himself and changed his mind. 
What a fool do fabulous systems mak<- of man ! 

It has been shown in it former part of this work that the original 
meaning of the words prophet and prophesying has been changed, and 
that a prophet, in the sense of the words as now used, is a creature 
of modern invention ; and it is owing to this change in the meaning 
of the words that the flights and metaphors of the Jewish prets, and 
phrases and expressions now rendered obscure by our not being ac- 
i|uainted with the local circumstances to which they applied at the 
time they were used, have been erected into prophecies, and made to 
bend to explanations at tlie will and whimsical conceits of sectaries, 
expounders, and commentators. Everything unintelligible was pro- 
phetical, and everything insignificant was typical. A blunder would 
have served for a prophecy, and a dishclout for a type. 

If by a prophet we are to suppose a man to whom the Almighty 
communicated some event that would take place in future, either 
there were such men or there were not. If there were, it is consistent 
to believe that the event so communicated would be told in terms 
that could be understood, and not related in such a loose and ol scure 
manner as to be out of the comprehension of tliose that heard it, and 
so e(|uivocal as to fit almost any circumstance that might happen 
afterwards. It is conceiving very irreverently of the Almighty to 
suppose he would deal in this jesting manner with mankind, yet all 
the things called prophecies in the book called the Bible come under 
this description. 

But it is with prophecy as it is with miracle. It could not answer 
the purpose even if it were real. Those to whom a prophecy should 
be told could not tell whether the man prophesied or lied, or whether 
it hud been revealed to him or whether he conceived it ; and if the 
thinii that he prophesied, or pretended to prophesy, should happen, or 
something like it, among the multitude of things that are daily hap- 
pening, nobody could again know wnether he foreknew it, or guessed 
at it. or whether it was accidental. A prophet, therefore, is a charac- 
ter useless and unnecessary, and the safe side of the case is to guard 
against being imposed upon by not giving credit to such relations. 

Upon the whole, mystery, miracle, and prophecy are appendages 
that belong to the fabulous, and not to true religion. They are the 
means by which so many " Lo, heres ! " and " I.o, theres ! " have 
been spead about the world, and religion has been made into a trade. 
The success of one impostor gave encouragement to another, and the 
quieting salve of doing some good by keeping up a pious fraud pro- 
tected them from remorse. 

Having now extended the subiect to a -greater length than I first 
intended, I shall bring it to a close by abstracting a summary from 
the whole. 

Firstly, that the idea or belief of a Word of God existing in print, 
or in writing, or in speech, is inconsistent in itself for the reasona 
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already assigned. Those reasons, amon({ many others, are the want 
of an universal lan^'uut^e ; the mutability of hmgna^e; the errors to 
which translations are subject ; the possibility of totally suppressing 
such a word; the probability of altering? it, or of fabricating the 
whole, and imposing; it upon the world. 

Hecondly, that the creation we behold is the real and ever-oxistinj^ 
Word of God, in which we cannot be deceived. It proclaims His 
power, it demonstrates His wisdom, it manifests His goodness and 
beneficence. 

Thirdly, that the moral duty of man consists in imitatin*.' the 
moral goodness and benolicence of (lod, manifested in the creation 
towarils all Hia (ireatures. That, sotint,' as we daily dr>, the f^oodneas 
of (»od to all men, it is an example callint^ upon all men to practise 
the same towards each other, and, consequently, that everythinj^ of 
persecution and revenge between man and man, and everything of 
cruelty to animals, is a violation of moral duty. 

I trouble not myself about the manner ot future existence. I con- 
tent myself with believing, even to positive conviction, that the Power 
that gave me existence is able to continue it, in any form and manner 
He j^leases, either with or without this body ; and it appears more 
probable to me that I shall continue to exist hereafter than that I 
should have had existence, as I now have, before that existence began. 

It is certain that in one point, all nations of the earth, and all reli- 
gions agree. All believe in a God. The things in which they disagree 
are the redundancies annexed to that belief : and, therefore, if ever a 
universal religion should prevail, it will not be by believing anything 
new, but in getting rid of redundancies, and believing as man believed 
at lirst. Adam, if ever there was such a man, was created a Deist ; 
but in the meantime let every man follow, as he has a right to do, the 
xeligion and the worship he prefers. 



PART II 



■fj 



PREFACE. 

I have mentioned in the former part of the " Age of Reason," that 
it had long been my intention to publish my thoughts upon religion 
but that I hae originally reserved it to a later period in life, inter Img 
it to btj the last work I should undertake. The circumsta »= jow- 
ever, which existed in France in the latter end of the •>, de- 

termined me to delay it no longer. The just and humi .mciplea 

•of the revolution, which philosophy had first diffused. d been de- 
parted from. The idea, always dangerous to society, as a is der »ga- 
tory to the Almighty — that priests could forgive sins— thou h it 
seemed to exist no longer, had blunted the feelings of humanity, and 
callously prepared men for the commission of all manner of crimes. 
The intolerant spirit of church persecutions had transferred rtself 
into politics : the tribunal styled revolutionary sapplied the place of 
an inquisition ; and the guillotine of the State outdid the fire and 
faggot of the churoh. I saw many of my moat intimate friends de> 
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stDoyed ; others daily carried to prison ; and I had reason to believe, 
and had also intitnationsgivenme, that the same danger was approach- 
ing myselt. 

Under these disadvantages, I began the former part of the " Age of 
Reason:" 1 had, beaidea, ueitlier Itiblo nor 'i'eatament to refer to, 
though I waa writing againatboth, nor could I procure any; notwith- 
standing wliicli, I have produced a work that no ]3ible believer, though 
writing at liis eaae, with a library of church books about him, can 
refute. Towards the latter end of Deci-mber of that year, a motion 
waa made and carried, to exclude foreignera from the Convention. 
Therr' were but two in it— Anacliarai.s (J loot/ and myself ; and I saw I 
waa particularly pointed at by J5ourdon de TOiae, in hia speech on 
that motiuii. 

Conceiving, after this, that I had but a few days of liberty, I sat 
down, and brought the work to a cloae aa apeedily as possible ; and I 
had not liniahcd it more than six hours, in the state it has since ap- 
peared, before a guard came there, about three in the morning, with 
au order, aigned by the two Committeea of Public Safety and Surety- 
Goneral, for putting mo in arreatation aa a foreigner, and conveyed 
me to the prison of the Luxembourg. I contrived, in my way there, 
to call on Joel iiarlow, and I put the manuacript of the work into hia 
hands, as more safe than in my posaession in prison ; and not 
knowing what might be tlie fate in France either of the writer or 
the work, I addressed it to the protection of the citizena of the I'nited 
States. 

It ia with justice that I say that the guard who executed this order, 
and the interpreter of the (Jommittee of General Surety who accom- 
them to examine my papers, treated me not only with civility, but 
with respect. Tlie keeper of the Luxembourg, [Jennoit, a man of a 
good heart, showed to me every friendship in his power, aa did also all 
his family, while he continued in that a! at ion. He was removed from 
it, put into arrestation, and carried before the tribunal npon a malig- 
nant accusatii n, but !ic|uit;ed. 

After I liad been in llie liuxembourg about three weeks, the Ameri- 
cans then in I'aris went in a body to the Convention, to reclaim me 
as their couniryman and friend, but were answered by the president, 
Vadier, who was also I'resident of the Committee of Surety-(ieneral, 
and had signed the order for my arrestation, that I was born in Ping- 
land. I heard no more after this from any person out of the walls of 
the pribon, till the fall of Robespierre, on the Uth of Thermidor — .July 
27, 17<,)L 

About two months before this event, I was seized with a fever, that 
in its progresa had every sympton of becoming mortal, and from the 
et't'ects of wliich I am not recovered. It was then that I remembered 
witti renewed satisfaction, and congratulated myself most sincerely, 
on having written the former part of the " Age of Keason." I had 
then but little expectation of surviving, and those about me had less. 
I know, therefore, by experience the conscientious trial of my own 
principles. 

1 1 <.a then with three chamber comrades, Joseph Vanhuele, of 
Brag( s, Charles Bastini.and Michael Robyns,of Louvain. The unceas- 
ing and anxious attention of these three friends to me, by night and 
by day, I remember with gratitude and mention with pleasure. It 
happened that a physician (Dr. Graham), and a surgeon ^Mr. Bond), 
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part of the suite of General O'llara, were then in the Lnxembouro ; 
J ask not myself whether it he convenient to them, as men under the- 
English Government, that I express to them my thanks, but I should 
reproach myself if I did not ; and also to the physician of theLuxera- 
bour},'. Dr. Markosi. 

I have some reason to believe, because I cannot discover any other 
cause, that this illness preserved me in existence. 

Among the papers of Robespierre that were examined and reported 
upon to the Convention by a Committee of Deputies, is a note in the 
handwriting of Kobespierre, in the following words : — 

" Deninnder qua Thomas Paine soit Dcraaud that Thomas Paine be de- 
decrete d'accu8iitiou,p()ur rinterCt de creed of accuRation, for the interest 
rAmdrifjue antant que de la trance." of Ame»ica as ■well as of France. 

From what cause it was that the intention was not put in execution, 
I know not, and cannot inform myself ; and therefore 1 ascribe it to 
imiiossibility, on account of that illness. 

The Convention, to repair as much as lay in their power the injus- 
tice I had sustained, invited me publicly and unanimously to return 
into the Convention, which I accepted, to show I could bear an 
injury without permitting it to injure my principles, or my dispo- 
sition. It is not because right principles have been violated, that 
they are to be abandoned. 

I have seen, since 1 have been at liberty, several publications, writ- 
ten, some in America, and some in England, as answers to the former 
part of ohe " Age of Reason." If the authors of these can amuse 
themselves by so doing, I shall not interrupt them. They may write 
against the work, and agair.st me, as much as they please ; tliey dome 
more service than they intend, and I can have no objection that they 
write on. 'J hey will find, however, by this second part, without its 
being written as an answer to them, that they must return to their 
work, and spin their cobweb over again. The first is brushed away 
by accident. 

They will now find that I have furnished myself with a Bible and 
Testament, and I can say also, that I have found them to be much 
worse books than I have conceived. If I have erred in anything, in 
the former part of the " Age of Reason," it has been by speaking 
better of some parts of those books than they deserved. 

I believe, that all my opponents resort, more or less, to what they 
call Sciipture Evidence and Rible Authority, to help them out. Thej' 
are so little masters of the subject, as to confound a dispute about 
authenticity vith a dispute about doctrines ; I will, however, putthem 
riglit, that if they should be disposed to write any more, they may 
know how to begin. Thomas Paine. 

October, ITJ'). ^ 



IT has often been said that anything maybe p'^oved from the Bible. 
But before anything can be admitted as proved by the Bible, the 
Bible itself must be proved to be true ; for if the Bible be net true, 
or the truth of it be doubtful, it ceases to have authority, and cannot 
be admitted as proof of anything. 

It has been the practice of all Christian commentators on the Bible, 
and of all Christian priests and preachers, to impose the Bible on the 
world as a mass of truth, and as the word of God ; they have disputed 
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uiul wrangled, and have anathematized each other about the suppos- 
able meaniiij^ of particuhir parts and pass it;es therein : one has said 
and insisted that sncli a passuf^e meant directly the contrary ; and a 
third, that it neither meant one or the other, but sojnethin^' different 
from botli ; and tliis they call '• understandin<,' '' the Bible. 

It has happened that all the answers I have seen to the former 
part of the " A'^e of lieaso'i ' have been written by priests ; and these 
pious men, liKe their predecessors, contend and wrant^le, and pretend 
to "understand" the i'ible ; eaci: underst;inds it differently. But 
each understands it best : and they haveaj^reed in nothing but in tell- 
ing their readers that Thomas Paine understands it not. 

Now. instead of wastinji their time, and heatin<,' themselves in fnic 
tious disputations about doctrinal points drawn from the Bible, these 
men ougi. o know, and, if they do not. it is civility to inform them, 
that tlie fii thing to be understood is, whether there is safticie^t 
authority foi ?Ueving the Bible to be the word of (Jod, or whe:her 
there i i not. 

There are matters in that book, said to lie done by thee.xpress com- 
mand of (iod, ilia' are as shocking' to humanity, and to every idea of 
justice, as anything done by Robespierre, by Carrier, by Joseph le 
I3on. in France; by the English Government, in the East Indies; or 
by any other assassin in modern times, When we read in the books 
ascribed to ?>[oses. .loshua, Ac, that they (the Israelites) came by 
stealtli upon whole nations of people, who, as tlie history itself shows, 
had given them no oifence, that tluy put all those nations to the 
swoi'd ; that they spared neither age nor infancy ; that they utterly 
destroyed men, women, and children ; that they left not a soul to 
breathe; expressions that are repeated over and over attain in those 
books, and that too with exulting ferocity ; are we sure these things 
are facts? Are we sure that the Creator of man ''ommissiiiiied these 
things to be done? Are we sure that the books that tell us so were- 
written by his authority ? 

It is not the antiquity of a tale that is any evidence of its truth ; 
on the contrary, it is a symptom of its lieing fabulous : for the more 
ancient any history pretends to be, the more it has the resemblance 
of a fable. The origin of every nation is buried in fabulnus tradition, 
and that of the .lews is as much to be suspected as any other. To 
charge the commission of acts upon the Almighty, whicli in their own 
nature, and by every rule of moral justice, are crimes, as all assassi- 
nation is, and more especially the assassiiuition of infants, is matter 
of serious concern. The Bible tells us that those assassinations were 
don ; by the exjiress command of God. To believe tlierefore the 15ible 
to be true, we must unbelieve all our belief in the moral justice of 
(iod: for wherein could crying or smiling infants offend ? And tc 
read the Bible without horror, we must undo everything that is ten- 
der, sympathizing, and benevolent in the heart of man. Speaking 
for myself, if I had no other evidence that the liible is fabulous, than 
the sacrifice I must make to believe it to be true, that aloiit; would be 
sufficient to determine my choice. 

But, in addition to all the moral evidence against the Bible, I will, 
in the progress of this work, produce such other evidence, as even 
a priest cannot deny; and show from that evidence, that the Bible 
is not entitled to credit, as being the word of God. 

But before I proceed to this examination, I will show wherein the 
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Bible differs from all other ancient writings with respect to the nature 
of the evidence necessary to establish its authenticity ; and this is the 
more proper to be done, because the advocates of the Bible in their 
answers to the former part of the '• Ai^'eof Reason," undertake to say, 
and they put some stress thereon, tiiat the authenticity of the Bible 
is as well established as that of any other ancient book ; as if our be- 
lief of the one could become any rule for our belief of the other. 

I know, however, but of one ancient book that authoritatively chal- 
len<ies universtil consent and belief; and that is " Euclid's Klements 
of Geometry ;"* and the reason is, because it is a book of self-evident 
demonstration, entirely indejiendent of its author, and of everythin>: 
relating to time, place, and circumstance. The matters coniained in 
^hat book would have the same authority they now have, had the> 
/been written by any otlier person, or had the work lieen anonymous, 
,,or lu'.d the author never been known, for the iilentical certainty of 
, who was the author, makes no j^arl of our belief of the matters con- 
r tained in the book. But it is ijuitu otherwise wiih respect to the 
books ascribed to ^Moses, to Joshua, to Samuel. Ac. Those are boo;>s 
of Testimony, and they testify of things naturally incredible ; and 
thjirefore the wlioleof our belief, as to the authenticity of those book^. 
rests, in the tirst place, upon the certainty that they were written by 
Moses, .Joshua, and .Samuel, or were not written by Closes, Joshua, 
and Samuel ; secondly, upon the credit we give to their testimony. 
We may believe the hrst -that is. wo may believe the certainty of the 
authorship — -iiul yet not the testimony ; in the samennmner that we 
believe that a certain person gave evidence upon a case, and yet not 
believe the evidence that he vave. But if it should be found that the 
. books ascribed to Moses, .loshua, and Samuel, were not written by 
Moses, .losluKi, and Samuel, every part of the authority and authen- 
ticity of those books is gone at once ; for there can be no such thing 
as forged or invented testimony ; neither can there be anonymous 
testimony, more es[)ecially as to things naturally incredii le-such as 
that of talking with God face to face, or that of the sun and moon 
standing still at the command of a man. The greatest part of the 
other ancient books are works of genius ; of which kind are those as- 
cribed to Homer, to Tlato, to Aristotle, to Demosthenes, to Cicero. 
Ac. Here again the author is not an essential in the credit we give 
to any of those works . for, as works of genius, they would have the 
game merit they have now, weve they anonymous. Nobody believes 
the Trojan story, as related by Homer, to be true; for it is the poet 
only that is admired ; and the merit of the poet will remain, though 
the story be fabulous. But, if we disbelieve the matters related by 
the Bible authors (Moses, for instancei, as we disbelieve the things re- 
lated by Homer, there remains nothing of Moaes in our estimation 
but an impostor. As to the ancient historians from Herodotus to 
Tacitus, we credit them as far as they relate tlnngs probable and 
, credible, and no further ; for if we do. we must i)elieve the two mira- 
, cles which Tacitus relates were performed by Ve.spasian, that of cur- 
ing a lame man and a blind man, in just the same manner as the same 
•• things are told of Jesus Christ by his historians. We must also be- 
lieve the miracles cited by .Josephus, that of the sea of Bamphilia 
.opening to let Alexander and his army pass, as is related of the Red 
Sea, in Exodus. These miracles are quite as well authenticated as 
the Bible miracles, and yet we do not believe them ; consequently the 
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iiet.'ree of evidence necessary to establish our belief of thin<,'8 nanirally 
incredible, whether in the liible or elsewhere, is far greaer than that 
.. hich obtains our belief to natural and probable thinj.;s ; and therefore 
tne advocates for the Bible have no claim to our belief of the Bible, 
iiecaiise we believe thinfjs stated in other ancient writinj^s ; since we 
helieve the thing's stated in those writings no further tlian they are 
probable and credible : or because they are self-evident, like Euclid ; 
or admire them because they are elegant, like Homer ; or approve 
tliem because they are sedate, like Plato ; or judicious, like Aristotle. 

Having premised these things, I jn-oceed to examine the authenticity 
of the Bible ; and I begin with what are called the five books of iMoses : 
Cienesis, P^xodus, Leviticus. Numbers, and Deuteronomy. My inten- 
tion is to show that those books are spurious, and that Moses is not 
the author of them : and still further, that they were not written in 
the time of Closes, nor till several hundred years afterwards ; that 
tliey are no other than an attempted historv of the lite of Moses, and 
of the time in which he is said to have lived, and also of the times 
prior thereto, written by some very ignorant and stupid pretenders 
to autliorship. several hundred years after the death of Closes ; as 
men now write histories of things that Imppened, or are supposed to 
have happened, several hundred or several thousand years ago. 

The evidence that I shall produce in thi'< case is from 'he books 
tlieiiiselves ; and I will confine myself to this evitlence only. Were I 
lO refer for proofs to any of the ancient authors, whom the advocates 
of the Bible call profane authors, they would controvert theirs ; I will 
therefore meet them on their own ground, and oppose them with their 
own weapon, the Bible. 

In the iirst place, there is no affirmative evidence tliat ]Moses is the 
author of those book, and that he is the author is altogether an un- 
founded opinion, got abroad nobody knows how. The style and man- 
ner in which those books are written, give no room to believe, or 
even to suppose, they were written by Moses; for it is altogether the 
style and manner of another person .speaking of Closes. In J'^xodus, 
Leviticus and Numbers ifor everything in Gesesis is [)rior totlietime 
of Moses, and not the least allusion is made to him therein', the whole, 
I say. of these books is in the third perf^n : it is always, tiie " Lord 
said nnto Moses,' or •• Moses said unt "le Lord," or "Moses said 
unto the people," or " the people said uVifo ^lo-es :" and this is the 
style and manner that historians use, in speaking of the persons 
whose lives and actions they are writing. It may be said that a man 
may speak of himself in the third person, and therefore it may be 
supposed that iMnses did ; but supposition proves, nothing, and if the 
advocates for the belief that Closes wrote those books himself have 
nothing bet'er to advance than supjiosition, they may as well besilent, 

l^ut granting the grammatical right, that Nfoses might speak of 
himself in the third person, because any man might speak of himself 
in that manner, it cannot be admitted as a fact in those books, that it 
is "Alost'S himself who s[)eaks, without rendering Moses truly redicu- 
lous and absurd— for example. Numbers, chap, xii., verse ;;, " Now 
the man ]Moses was very meek, above all the men which were uf on 
the face of the earth." If Mdscs said this of himself, instead of being 
the meekes of men he was one of the most vain and arrogant of 
coxcombs; and the advocates of those books , may now take which 
side they please, for both sides are against them : if Moses was not 
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the author, the l)ook9 are without authority, and if he was the author, 
the author is without credit, hecause to boast of meekness is the re- 
verse of meekness, and is a lie in sentiment. 

In Deu'eronomy, the style and manner of writing? marks mora evi- 
dently than in the former books, that Moses is not the writer. The 
manner here used is dramatical : the writer opens the subject by a 
short introductory discourse, and then introduces ]\Ioses as in the act 
of speaking ; and when he has made Moses linish his haranj^ue, he 
(the writer) resumes his own part, and speaks until he lirinj^s Moses 
forward af^ain, und at last closes the scene with an account of the 
death, funeral and charac'er of ^Nloses. 

This interchan^'e of speakers occurs four times in this book: from 
the lirst verse of the Ist chapter, to the end of the fifth verse, it 
is the writer who speaks ; he then introduces l\Ioses as in the act of 
making his haranj^ue, and this continues to the end of the 40th verse 
of the Itl) chapter; here the writer drojjs Closes, and speaks histori- 
cally of what was done in consecjuence of what Closes, when living, is 
supposed to have said, and wliich the writer has dramatically rehearred. 

The writer opens the subject tigain in the 1st verse of the ;")th chap- 
ter, though it is only by saying, that ^lo-es called the people of Israel 
together ; he then introduces Closes as before, and continues him, as 
in the act of speaking, to the end of the 'Jlith chapter. He does the 
name thing at the beginning of the "JTth chapter ; and continues Moses 
as in the act of speaking, to the 'i'^th chai ter. At the 'i'.;th chapTer 
the writer speaks again throi.^h the whole of the 1st verse, and the 
Ist line of the second verse, wliere he introduces Moses for the last 
time, and continues him as in the act of speaking, to tlie end of the 
;!3rd chapter. 

The writer having now tinished the rehearsal on the part of Closes, 
comes forward and speaks through t^e whole of the last chapter : he* 
begins by telling the reader that ?tIoses went up to the top of Pisgah; 
that he saw from thence the land which ithe writer says) had 
been promised to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob ; that he. Closes, 
died there, in the land of jNIoab, but that no man knoweth of his sep- 
ulchre unto this day ; that is, unto the time in which the writer 
lived who wrote the book of Deuteronomy. The writer then tells us 
that Moses was 110 years of age when he died — that iiis eye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated : and he concludes by saying, that 
there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom, says 
the anonymous writer, the Lord knew face to face. 

Having thus shown, as far as grammatical evidence applies, that 
Moses was not the writer of those books, I will, after making a few 
observations on the inconsistencies of the writer of the book of Deut- 
eronomy, proceed to show, from the historical and chronological 
evidence contained in those books, that Moses was not, because he 
could not be, the writer of them ; and ccnsequsntly, that there is 
no authority for believing that the inhuman and horrid butcheries of 
men, women and children, told of in those books, were done, as those 
books say they were, at the command of God. It is a duty incumbent 
on every true deist, tluit he vindicate the moral justice of God, against 
the calumnies of the I'.ible. 

The writer of the book of Deuteronomy, whoever he was, for it is 
an anonymous work, is obscure, and also in contradiction with him- 
aelf, in the account he has given of Moses. After telling that Moses 
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went to the top of Pisgah (and it does not appear from any account 
that he ever came down a^ain) he tells us that Moses died there, in 
the hind of Moab, and that he buried Inm in a valley in the land of 
^[oab ; but as there is no antecedent to the pronoun he, there is no 
knowin)4 who he was that did bury him. If the writer meant that he 
(God) buried him how should he (the writer) know it ? or why should 
we (the readers) believe him ? since we know not who the writer was 
that tells us so, for certainly Moses could not himself tell where he 
was buried. 

The writer also tells us that no man knoweth where the sepulchre 
of Moses is uHto this i/aj', meaninf^ the time in which the writer lived; 
liow than should he know that Moses was buried in a valley in the 
land of Moab? for as the writer lived long after the time of Moses, 
as is evident from his using the expression of " unto this day," mean- 
ing a great length of time after the death of Moses, he certainly was 
not at liis funeral ; and on the other hand, it is impossible that Moses 
himself oould say that " no man knoweth where the sepulchre is unto 
this day." To make Moses the speaker would be an improvement on 
tlie play of a child that hides himself, and cries, " nobody can lind 
me " — nobody can find Moses, 

Tlie writer has nowhere told us how he came by the speeches which 
he has put into the mouth of Moses to speak, and, therefore, we have 
a right to conclude that he eitlier composed them himself, or wrote 
them from oral tradition. One or other of these is the more probable, 
since he has given in the r)th chapter a table of commandments, in 
which that called the Ith commandment is different from the 1th 
commandment in the 20th chapter of Exodus. In that of l^xodus. 
the reason given for keeping the 7th day is, '• because says the com- 
mandmentj God made the heavens and the earth in six days and 
rested on the seventii ; " but in that of Deu'eronomy, the reason 
given is, that it was the day on which the children of Israel came out 
of Egypt, and, therefore, says this commandment, the Lord thy God 
commanded thee to keep the Sabbath day. This makes no mention 
of the creation, nor that of the coming out of Egypt. There are 
also many things given as laws of Moses ia tins book that are not to 
be found in any of the other books ; among which is that inhuman 
and brutal law, chap. 21 : 18. 1',), 20, 21, which authorizes parents, 
the father and the mother, to bring their own children to Jiave them 
stoned to death for what it is pleased to call stubbornness. But 
priests have always been fond of preaching up Deuteronomy, for 
Deuteronomy preaches up tithes ; and it is from this book, chap. 25 : 
■1, they have taken the phrase, and applied it to tithing, that, ' Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn ; " and that 
this might not escape observation, they have noted it in the taole of 
contents at the head of the chapter, though it is only a single verse of 
less than two lines. () priests, priests ! ye are willing to be compared 
to an ox for the sake of tithes. Though it is impossible for us to know 
identically who the writer of Deuteronomy was, it is not difficult to 
discover him professionally, that he was some Jewish j)riest who lived, 
I'.s I shall show in the course of this work, at least three hundred and 
fifty years after the time of Moses. 

I come now to speak of the historical and chronological evidence. 
The chronology that I sliall use is the Bible Chronology ; for I mean 
no: to go out of the Biblo for evidence of anything, but to make the 
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Bible itself prove historically and chronologically that Moses is not 
the author of the books ascribed to him. It is, therefore, proper that 
I inform the reader (such an one at least as may not have opportunity 
of knowin<^ iti that in the larger liibles, and also in some smaller 
ones, there is a series of chronology printed in the margin of every 
page, for the purpose of showing how long the historical matters stated 
in each page happened, or are supposed to have happened, before Christ 
and, conse(jueiitly the distance of time between one historical circum- 
stance and another. 

I begin with the book of Genesis. In the lith chapter of Genesis, 
the writer gives an account of Lot being taken prisoner in a battle 
between the four kings against five, and carried off ; and that when the 
account of Lot being taken came to Abraham, he armed all his house- 
hold, and marched to rescue Lot from the captors ; and that he pur- 
sued them unto 1 'an (ver. 14.) 

To show in what manner this expression of pursuing them unto 
Dan applies to the casein (juestion, I will refer to two circumstances : 
the cie in America, the other in France. The city now called New 
York, in America, was originally New Amsterdam. ; and the town in 
France, lately called Havre Marat, was before called Havre-de-Grace. 
New Amsterdam was changed to New York in the year I'iCti ; Havre- 
de-Grace to Havre Marat in the year ITUH. Should, therefore, any 
writing be found, though without date, in which the name of New 
York should be mentioned, it would be certain evidence that such a 
writing could not have been written before, and must have been 
written after New Amsterdam was changed to New York, and conse- 
cjueutly not till after the year 1()()4, or at least during the course of 
that year. And, in like manner, any dateless writing with the name 
of Havre Marat would bo certain evidence that such a writing must 
have been written after Havre-de-Grace became Havre Marat, and 
consequently not till after the year ITUii, or at least during the course 
of that year. 

I now come to the application of those cases, and to show that there 
was no such place as Dan till many years after the death of Moses ; 
and consecjuently that IMoses could not be the writer of the book of 
Genesis, where this account of pursuing them unto Dan is given. 

The place that is called Dan in the Bible was originally a town of 
the Gentiles, called Laish ; and when the tribe of Dan sei/ed npoi:!> 
this town they changed its name to Dan, in commemoration of Dan» 
who was the father of that tribe, and the great grandson of Abraham. 

To establish this in proof, it is necessary to refer from Genesis, to 
the ISth chapter of the book called the book of Judges. It is there 
said (ver. 27) that they (the Danites) came unto Laish, unto a people 
that were at quiet and secure, and they smote them with the edge of 
the sv ord (the Bible is tilled with murder) andburnt the city with tire; 
and they built a city (ver. "JSi and dwelt therein, and they called the 
name of the city Dan, after the name of Dan, their father, howbeit, 
the name of the city was Laish at the first. 

This account of the Danites taking possession of liaish, and chang- 
ing it to Dan, is placed in the book of Judges immediately after the 
death of Samson. The death of Samson is said to have happened 
1.120 years before Christ, and that of IVIoses 1,451 before Christ ; and 
therefore, according to the historical arrangement, the place was not 
called Dan till 381 vears after the death of Mosea. 
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There is a striking confusion between tlie bistoricai and the chron- 
ological arrangement in the book of Judges. The live last chapters 
as they stand in the book, 17, IB, I'J, 20, 21, are put chronologically 
before all the preceding chapters ; they are made to be 28 years be- 
fore the Ifith chapter, 2tit) before the loth, 245 before the IHth, I'J") be- 
fore the 9th, iH) before the -Ith, and 15 years before the Ist chapter. 
This shows the uncertain and fabulous state of the Bible. According 
to the ciironological arrangement, the taking of Laish, and giving it 
the name of Dan, is made to be 20 years after the death of Joshua, 
who was the successor of Moses ; and by the historical order, as it 
stflnds in the book, it is made tobe^Ot) years after the death of Joshua, 
and iV-'l after that of Moses ; but they both exclude Moses from being 
thfc writer of Genesis, because, according to either of the statements, 
no such place as Dan existed in the time of Mosea ; and, therefore, 
the writer of (ienesis must have been sonie person who lived after the 
town of Laish had the name of Dan ; and who that person was no- 
body knows, and consequently the book of Genesis isauonymous, and 
without authority. 

I proceed now to state another point of historical and chronological 
evidence, and to show therefrom, as in the preceding case, that Moses 
is not the author of the book of Genesis. 

In the ;i(ith chapter of (ienesis there is given a genealogy of the 
sons and descendants of Esau, who are called Edomites, and also a 
list, by name, of the kings of Edom ; in enumerating which it is said, 
ver. ;)1, " And these are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, 
before there reigned any king over the children of Israel." 

Now, were any dateless writings to be found, in which, speaking of 
any past events, the writer should say, — Tht-ie things happened be. 
fore tliere was any congress in America, or before there was any con- 
vention in Erance, it would be evidence that such writing could not 
have been written before, and could only have been written after, there 
was a congress in America, or a convention in Erance, as the case 
might be; and consequently that it could not be written by any person 
who died before there was a congress in the one country, or a conven- 
tion in the other. 

Nothing is more frejuent, as well in history as in conversation, than 
to refer to a fact in the room of a date ; it is most nati;ral so to do : 
first, because a fact fixes itself in the memory better than a date ; 
secondly, because the fact includes the date, and serves to excite two 
ideas at once; and this manner of speaking by circumstances implies 
as positively that the fact alluded to is past, as if it were so expressed. 
When a person, speaking upon any matter, says. It was before I was 
married, or before my son was born, or before I went to America, or 
before I went to Erance, it is absolutely understood, and intended to 
be understood, that he has been married, that he has had a son, that 
he has been in America, or been in Erance. Language does not admit 
of using this mode of expression in any other sense ; and whenever 
such an expression is found anywhere, it can only be understood in 
the sense in which only it could have been used. 

The passage, therefore, that I have iiuoted, that " these are the 
kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before there reigned (iny king 
over the children of Israel," could only have been written after the 
first king began to reign over them ; and, conce quently, the book of 
Genesis, so far from having been written by Moses, coald not have 
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been written till the time of Saul at least. This is the positive sense 
of the paasafje; but the expression, any king, implies more kingp than 
one, at least, it implies two ; and this will carry it to the time of David, 
and, if taken in a f,'oueral sense, it carries itself through all the times 
of the Jewish monarchy. 

Had we met with this verse in any part of the Bible that profeised 
to have been written after kin<<s bet,'an to reij^n in Israel, it would 
have been impossible not to have seen uhe application of it. It happens 
then that this is the case : the two books of Chronicles, which t^ive a 
history of all the kinj^a of Israel, are professedlv., as well as in fact, 
written after the Jewish monarchy be<ian ; and this verse that I have 
quoted, and all the remaiiiinj^ verses of the IJIlth chapter of Genesis, 
are, word for word, in the 1st chapter of Chronicles, beginninj^ at the 
4:}rd verse. 

It was with consistency that the writer of the Chronicles could say, 
as he has said, 1 Chronicles I : i;j, " These are the kind's that reif^ned 
in the land of Edom, before any kin<^ reif;;ned over the children of 
Israel ; " because he was f^'oing to give, and has f^iven, a list of all the 
kinf^s that had reij^ned in Israel ; but, as it is impossible that the 
same expression could have been used before that period, it is as cer- 
tain as any thin<^ can be proved from historical lan<4uat;e, that this part 
of Genesis is taken from Chronicles, and that (Jenesisis not so old as 
Chronicles, and probably not so old as the book of Homer, or as .I'^sop's 
fables ; admitting Homer to have been, as the tables of (Jhronology state, 
contemporary with David or Solomon, and /Esop to have lived about 
the end of the Jewish monarchy. 

Take away from Genesis the belief that Moses was the author, on 
which only the strange belief that it is the word of God has stood, 
and there remains jiothing of Genesis but an anonymous book of 
stories, fables, and traditionary or invented absurdities, or of down- 
right lies. The story of Eve and the serpent, and of Noah and his 
ark, drops to a level with the Arabian tales, without the merit of being 
entertaining; and the account of men living to eight and nine hun- 
dred years becomes as fabulous as the immortality of the giants of 
the Mythology. 

Besides, the character of Moses, as stated in the Bible, is the most 
horrid that can be imagined. If those accounts be true, he was the 
wretch that lirst began and carried on wars, on the score, or on the 
pretence, of religion ; and under that mask, or that infatuation, com- 
mitted the most unexampled atrocities that are to be found in the 
history of any mil ion, of which I will state only one instance. 

When the Jewish army returned from one of their plundering and 
murdering excursions, the account goes on as follows, Numbers HI : 12 
— " And Moses and hHeazer the priest, and all the princes of the oon- 
gregation, went forth to meet tliem without the camp. And Moses 
was wrotli with the ott'icers of the liost, with the captains over thous- 
ands, and captains over hundreds, which came from the battle, and 
Aloses said unto them. Have ye saved all the ivomen alive ? behold, these 
caused the children of Israel, through the counsel of Baalam, to com- 
mit trespass against the Lord, in the matter of Peor ; and there was 
a plague among the congregation of the Lord. Now, therefore, kill 
every male among the little ones, and kill every woman that hath 
known man by lying with him ; but all the women children that have 
not known man by lying with him, keep alive for yourselves." 
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Among the detestable villains that in any period of the world have 
disgraced tie name cf man, it is impossible to tind a greater than 
Moses if this account be true. Here is an order to butcher the boys, 
to massacre the mothers, and debauch the daughters. Let any mother 
put herself in the situation of those mothers ; one child murdered, 
another destined to violation, and herself in the hands of the execu- 
tioner; let any daughter put herself in tliesituation of those daughters, 
destined as a prey to the murderers of a mother and a brother, and 
what will be her feelings ? It is in vain that we attempt to impose 
upon nature, for nature will have her course, and the religion that 
tortures all her social ties is a false religion. 

After this detestable order, follows an account of the plunder taken, 
and the manner of dividing it; and here it is that the prol'aneness of 
priestly hypocrisy increases the catalogue of crimes. ^ erse M to 40, 
" And the Lords tribute of the sheep was six hundred and threescore 
and fifteen ; and the beeves were thirty and six thousand, of which 
the Lord's tribute was threescore and twelve ; and the asses were 
thirty thousand and live hundred, of which the Lord's tribute was 
threescore and one : and the persons were sixteen tliousand, of which 
the Lord's tribute was thirty and two persons." 

In short, the matters contained in this chapter, as well as in many 
other parts of the ]iible, are too horrid for humanity to read, or for 
decency to hear; for it appears, from the iJ'th verse of this chapter, 
that the number of women and cliildren consigned to debauchery by 
the order of Moses was thirty-two thousand. 

People in general know not what wickedness there is in this pre- 
tended word of God. Brought up in habits of superstition, they take 
it for granted that the Bible is true, and tiiat it is good ; they permit 
themselves not to duubt of it, and they carry the ideas tliey form of 
the benevolence of the Almighty to the liook which they have been 
taught to believe was written by his authoriy. Good heavens ! it is 
(juite another thing ; it is a book of lies, wickedness and blasphemy ; 
for what can be greater blasphemy, than to ascribe the wickedness of 
man to the orders of the Almighty ? 

But to return to my subject, that of showing that Moses is not the 
author of the books ascribed to him, and that the Liible is spurious. 
The two instances I have already given would be ^sut^icient, without 
any additional evidence, to invalidate the authenticity of any book 
that pretended to be four or live hundred years more ancient tiian the 
matters it speaks of or refers to as facts : for, in the case of " pursuing 
them unto Dan," and of " the kings that reigned over the children of 
Israel," not even the flimsy pretence of prophecy can be ])leacied. The 
expressionsare in the preter-tense, and itwould bedpwnright idiotiam 
to say that a man could prophesy in the preter tense. 

But there are many other passages scattered throughout those 
books that unite in the same point of evidence. It is said in Lxodus 
(another of the books ascribed to Moses ', chap, xvi., verse M, " And 
the children of Israel did eat manna forty years until they came to a 
land inhabited ; they did eat manna until they came unto the borders 
of the land of Canaan." 

Whether the children of Israel ate manna or not, or what manna 
was, or whether it was anything more than a kind of fungus or small 
mushroom, or other vegetable substance common to that part of the 
country, makes nothing to my argument : all that I mean to show is. 
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that it is not Moses that could write the account, becatjse the account 
extondB itself beyond the life and time of Moses. Moses, accordinj^ to 
the Bible (but it is such a book of lies and contradictions there is no 
knowing which part to believe, or whether any), died in the wilder- 
ness, and never came upon the borders of the land of Canaan ; and 
conse.'juently i^ could not be he that said what the children of Israel 
did, or what they ate when they came there. This account of ec.ting 
manna, which they tell us was written by Mose?, extends i'self to the 
time of Joshua, the successor of Mosea ! as appears in the account 
f^iven in the book of flosiiua, after the children of Israel had passed 
the river -lerdan, and came unto the borders of the land of Canaan, 
Joshua, chap, o, verse 12, " And the manna ceased on the morrow, 
after they had eaten of the old corn of the land ; neither had the 
children of Israel manna any more, but they did eat of the fruit of the 
land of Canaan that year." 

But a more remarkable instance than this occurs in Deuteronomy; 
which, while it shows that Moses could not be the writer of that book, 
shows also the fabulous notions that prevailed at that time about 
giants. In the Hrd chapter of Deuteronomy, ainon«^ tiie conquests 
said to be made by Moses, is an account of the taking' of O^,', kinj^ of 
Bashan. Verse 11. " 1 'or only Of,', king of Bashan, remained of the 
remnants of the giants ; behold, his bedstead was a bedstead of iron ; 
is it not in Kabbath, of the children of Ammon? nine cubits was the 
length thereof, and four cubits the breadth of it, after the cubit of a 
man." A cubit is 1 foot ',»,iSS8.1()00ths inches ; the length, therefore, 
of the bed was 16 feet 4 inches, and the breadth 7 feet 4 inches ; thus 
much for this giant's bed. Now, for the historical part, which, though 
the evidence is not so direct and positive as in the former cases, is 
nevertheless very presumable and corroborating evidence, and is 
better than the best evidence on the contrary side. 

The writer, by way of proving the existence of this giant, refers to 
his bed as to an ancient relic, and says, is it not in Rabbath or Kab- 
bah) of the children of Ammon? meaning that it is ; for such is fre- 
iinently the Bible method of affirming a thing. But it could not be 
Moses that said this, because Moses could know nothing about Bab- 
bah, nor of what was in it. Babbah was not a city belonging to this 
giant king ; nor was it one of the cities that Moses took. The know- 
ledge, therefore, that this bed was at Rabbah, and of the particulars 
of its dimensions, must be referred to the time when Rabbah was 
taken, and this was not till 100 years after the death of Moses ; for 
which, see 2 Samuel, chap. 12, ver. 20. " And Joab (David's general) 
fought against Babbah of the children of Ammon. and took the royal 
city." 

As I am not undertaking to point out all the contradictious in time, 
place, and circumstance, that abound in the books ascribed to Moses, 
and which prove to a demonstration that those books could not be 
written by Moses, nor in the time of IMoses, I proceed to the book of 
Joshua, and to show that Joshua is not the author of that book, and' 
that it is anonymous, and without authority. The evidence I shall 
produce is contained in the book itself ; I will not go out of the Bible 
for proof against the supposed authenticity of the Bible. False tes'^i- 
mouy is always good against itself. 

Joshua, according to the Ist chapter of Joshua, was the immediate 
successor of Moses ; he was, moreover, a military man, which iMoses 
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was not ; and he contiiiued as chief of the people of Israel twenty-five 
years — that is, from the time that Moses died, which, accordinf^ to 
the Bible chronolof^y, was 1 i;")! yearn before Christ, until 1 12H years 
before Chrirft, when, according,' to the same chronology, 'loshua died. 
If, therefore, we find in this book, said toliave been written by .Joshua, 
reference lo tacts done after the deatii of -Joshua, it ia evidence that 
.loshua could no. be the author and also that the book could not have 
been written till after the tune of the latest fact which it records. As 
to the character of the book, it is horrid ; it is a military history of 
rapine and murder, as sava^^e and brutal as those recorded of his pre- 
decessor, in villainy and hypocrisy, IVIoses ; and the blasphemy con- 
sists, as in the former books, in ascribinj^ those deeds to the orders of 
the Almighty. 

In the lirst place, the book of .Joshua, as is the case in the preoedin*^ 
books, is written in tiie third person; it is the historian of .Joshua 
that sjjeaks, for it would have been absurd and vainglorious that 
Joshua should say of himself, as is said of him in the last verse of the 
()th chap er, that " his fame was noised throut;hout all the country." 
I now come mure immediately to the proof. 

In the 2ith chapter, ver. ;U, it is said, " And Israel served the Lord 
all the days of .Joshua, and all the days of the elders that over-lived 
.Joshua." Now, in the name of conmion sense, can it bo .Joshua that 
relates what people had done after he was dead? This account must 
not only have been written by some historian that lived after .loshua, 
but that lived also after the elders tluit out-lived .loshna. 

There are several passages of a ijeneral meaninj^ with respect to 
time scattered throuj^hout the book of .Joshua, that carries tJie time 
in which the book was written to a distance from the time of .Joshua, 
but without markiuf^ by e.xchision any parlicular time, as in the pas- 
sage above ijuoted. -In that passage, ilie time tiiat intervened between 
the death of .Joshua and the death of the elder- is excluded descri])- 
tively and absulutely, and the evidence substantiates that the book 
could not have been written till after the death of tlie last. 

But thoujjh the passages to which I allude, and which I am going 
toijuote, do not designate any particular time by exclusion, they im- 
ply a time far more distant from the days of Joshua, than is contained 
between the death of .Joshua and the death of the elders. Such is 
the passage, chap. l(t, ver. 1 1, where, after giving an account that the 
sun stood still upon Gibeon, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon, at 
the command of Joshua, (a tale only tit to amuse children), the pas- 
sage says— " And there was no day like that, before it, or after it, 
that the Lord hearkened unto the voice of a man." 

This tale of the sun standing still upon mount Gibeon, and the 
moon in the valley of Ajalon, is one of tiiose fables that detect itself. 
Such a circumstance could not have happened with being known all 
over the world. One half would have wondered why the sun did not 
rise, and the other why it did not set, and the tradition of it would 
be universal ; whereas, there is not a nation in the world that knows 
anything about it. But why must the moon stand still '? What oc- 
casion could there be for moonlight in the day-time, and that too 
whilst the sun shined ? As a poetical figure the whole is well enough; 
it is akin to that in the song of Deborah and Barak — The stars in 
their courses fought against Siaera ; but it is inferior to the figurative 
declaration of Mahomet to the person who came to expostulate with 
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him on his f*oin<,'3 on ; Wert thou to come to me with the sun in thy 
rij^ht liand, and the moon in thy left, it should no; alter my career. 
For Joshua to have exceeded .Alahoriiet, he should have put the sun 
and moon ont^ in each pocket, and carried theni as (luy I'awkes carried 
his dark lanthorn, and taken them out to shine as he mi;{ht happen 
to want them. 

The Hul)lime and tlio ridiculous are ofti-ii so nearlv related that it 
is tliOicult to class them H([iarately, One stup al)i)vo tlie 8ul)linie 
makes the ridiculous, and one step above ihe ridiculous makes tlie 
sublime aj^'ain. The account, however, abstracted from the pnetical 
fancy, shows the ij^norance of Joshua, for he should have commanded 
the earth to have stood still. 

The time iiTiplicd by the expression " after "' it — tliat is, after that 
day — beinj.' put in comiiarison with all the lime that passed "before"' 
it, must, in order to ^ive any expressive sij^uification lo the passage, 
mean " a t,'reat lenj^tli of time." J"'or example, it would have been 
ridiculous to have said to the next day, or the next week, or the next 
mouth, or the next year. To ^ive, therefore, meanin«,' to the pa8sa^,'e 
comparative to the wonder it relates, and the prior time it alludes 
to, it must mean ceiitu»'i09 of years ; less, however, than one would be 
tritlin<,', and less than two would be hardly admissible. 

A distant but "general time, is also expressed in the 'th chapter, 
where, after givin^^ an a(;count nt the takin<^ of the city of Ai, it is 
said, V. 2") : " And Joshiui burnt Ai, aiul made it an heap forever, 
even a desolation unto this day ;" and a«,'ain, v. '2'.), where, speakin^j 
of the kint,' of Ai, whom .losliTia had handed and buried at the en- 
trance of the f^ate, it is said : '• And ho raised tiiereona ^reat heap of 
stones, that remaineth unto this day ; " that is, unto the day or time 
in which the writer of the book of Joshua lived. And as^ain, in the 
loth chapter, where, after speakin^^ of the five k nj^s whom -loahua 
had han«;ed on five trees and then thrown into a cave, it is said, "And 
he laid t>reat stones on the cave's mouth, which remain unto this very 
day." 

In enumerating the several exploits of Joshua, and of the tribes 
and of the places which they concpiered or attempted, it is said, chap. 
1'), v. tiM, "As for the Jebnsites, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, tlie 
children of Judah could not drive them out ; but the Jebusites dwell 
with the children of Judah at Jerusalem unto this day." The ques- 
tion upon this i)assa«e is, at what time did the Jebnsites and the 
children of -ludah dwell tof^ether at .lerusalem ? As this matter 
occurs a<,'ain in the lirst chapter of Judj^es, 1 shall reserve my obser- 
vations till I come to that pare. 

Havinf^ thus shown from the book of Joshua itself, without any 
auxiliary evidence whatever, that Joshua is not the author of that 
book, and that it is anonymous and consefjuently without authority, 
I proceed, as before mentioned, to the book of Judj^es. The book of 
Judges is anonymous on the face of it, and therefore even the pre- 
tence is wanting to call it the word of God ; it has not so much as a 
nominal voucher ; it is altogether fatherless. This book begins with 
the same expression as the book of Joshua. That of Joshua begins, 
ch. 1, V. 1 : " Now, after the death of Moses," do., and this of Judges 
begins : " Now, after the death of Joshua." Ac. This, and the simi- 
larity of style between the two books, indicate that they are the work 
of the same author ; the only point that the book proves is, that^its 
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author lived lony after the time of Joshua, for, thouj,'h it hoyinB aa if 
it followed iniini'diiitely after hia death, the second chapter is an epi- 
tome, or abstract, of the whole book, which, according to the Bible 
chronology, extends its history thron^jh a wpaco of MtW years — that is, 
from tlie death of >loslnia, 1 1'iti years before ('hrist, to the death of 
SauipHon, 11*20 before (Christ, and only "J") years before Saul went to 
seek his father's asses, and was made kin^^. But there is good reason 
to believe that it was not written till the time of J)avid at least, and 
that the book of .Joshua was not written before the same time. 

In the lirst chapter of .Indies, the writer, after annouiuMiig t\\c 
death of Joshua, proceeds to tell what hapi)eni'd between the chiUlren 
of 'iudah and the native iiduibitants of the land of Canaan. In this 
Btatement, the writer, having abrui)tiy mentioned .leruHalom in the 
7th verse, says immediately after, in the -th verse, by way of explana- 
tion, " Now the children of Judah /m / fouuht against .Jerusalem and 
had taken it ; " consecjuently this book could not have been written 
before .Jerus ilem had iieeii taken. The reader will recollect the <iuo- 
tatioii I have just made from -Joshua, chap. \'>, v. <'i;{, where it is said 
that the -lebusites " dwell with the children of .Judah at .Jerusalem 
unto this day ;" meaning the time when the book of -Joshini was 
written. The evidence I have already prodiu;ed to jirove that the 
books I have hitherto treated of were not written by the persona to 
whom they are ascribed, nor till many years after their death, if such 
persons ever lived, is already so abundant, tliat I can afford to admit 
this passage with less weight than I am entitled to draw from it. lor 
the c:ise is, that so far as the liiblo can be credited as a history, the 
city of .Jerusalem was not taken till the time of David, and, conse- 
quently, that the books of .Joshua and of .Judges were not written till 
after David began to reign. 'MO years after the death of .Joshua. 

The name of the city that was afterwards called .Jerusalem was 
originally .Jebus, or .lebusi, and was the capital of the .Jebusites. The 
account of David's taking this city is given in '2 Samuel ch. 5, ver. 4, 
iVc. and also in 1 Chron., ch, 14, ver. 4, .Vc. There is no mention in 
any part of tlie Bible that it was ever taken before, nor any account 
that favours such an opinion. It is not said, either in Samuel or in 
the Chronicles, that they utterly destroyed men, women, and chil- 
dren, that they left not a soul to breathe, as is said of their other con- 
(juests ; and the silence here observed implies that it was taken by 
cai)itulation, and that the. Jebusites. the native inhabitants, continued 
to live in the place after it was taken. The account, therefore, given 
in .Joshua, that " the .Jebusites dwell with the children of .Judah at 
Jerusalem unto this day," corresponds to no other time than after the 
taking of the city by David. 

Having now shown that every book in the Bible, from Genesis to 
Judges, is without authenticity, I come to the book of Kuth, an idle, 
bungling story, foolishly told, nobody knows by whom, about a stroll- 
ing country girl creeping slily to bed to her cousin Boa/. Pretty stuff 
indeed to be called the word of God ! It is, however, one of the best 
books in the Bible, for it is free from murder and rapine. 

I come next to the two books of Samuel, and to show that those 
books were not written by Samuel, nor until a great length of tmie 
after the death of Samuel, and that they are, like all the former books, 
anonymous, and withont authority. 

To be convinced that these bocks have been written much later than 
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ihe time of Samuel, atid consequently not by him, it is only necessary 
to read the account which the writer {^ives of Saul ^oing to seek his 
father's asses, and of his interview with Famuel, of whom Saul went 
to enquire about those asses, as foolish people now-a-days go to a 
conjurer to encjuire after lost things. 

The writer, in relating the story of Saul, Samuel and the asses, does 
not tell it as a thing that had just happened, but as an ancient story 
in tlie time this writer lived ; for he tells us in the language or terms 
used at the time that Samuel lived, which obliges tiie writer to explain 
this story in the terms or lauguaL'e used in the timu the writer lived. 
Samuel, in tlie account given of him in the first of those books, chap, '.*, 
is called the seer, and it is by this term ihat Saul inquir s after him. 
Verse 11, " And as they (Saul and his servant went up tie hill to the 
city, they found young maidens going out to draw water, and said unto 
them. Is the Seer here?" Saul tlien wont, according to the direction 
of these maidens, and met Samuel without Ivuowing hfm, and said 
unto him, verse IH, " Tell me, I pray thee, where the seer's house is? 
And Sanuel answered Saul, and said, I am the seer." 

As the writer of the book of Samuel relates these (luestious and 
answers, in the language or manner of speaking used in the time they 
are said to liave been spoken, and as that manner of speaking was out 
in use when this author wrote, he found it necessary, in order to make 
the story understood, to explain the terms in which these ([uestions 
and answers are spoken ; and he does this in the '.)th verse, where he 
says, " Beforetime, in Israel, when a man went to imjuire of God. 
thus he spake. Come and let us go to tlie seer ; for he that is now 
called a propliet was beforetime called a seer." This proves, as I have 
before said, that this story of Saul, Samuel, and the asses was an 
ancient story when the book of Samuel was written, that Samuel did 
not write it, and that that book is without authenticity. 

P.ut if we go further into those books, the evidence is still more 
positive tliat Samuel is not the writer of them, for they relate things 
that did not lia):)pen till several years after the death of Samuel. 

Samuel died before Saul, for 1 Samuel, chap. 'JS, tells that Saul and 
the wit;h of Eiidor conjured Stimuel up after he was dead ; yet the 
history of the matters contained in these books is extended through 
the remaining part or Saul's life, and to the lat'er end of the life of 
l>avid, who succeeded Saul. The account of tlie death and burial of 
Samuel (a thing which he could not write himself), is related in the 
2")th chapter of the lirst book of Samuel : and the chronology affixed 
to this chapter makes this to be lOOO years before Christ : yet the 
history of this lirst book is brought down to lO.")!; years before Christ ; 
that is, to the death of Saul, which was not till four years after the 
death of Samuel. The second book of Samuel begins with an ac- 
count of things that did not happen till four years after Samuel was 
dead ; for it begins with the reign of David, who succeeded Saul, and 
it goes on to the end of David's reign, which was forty three years 
after the death of Samuel; and. therefore, the books are in them- 
selves positive evidence that they were not written by Samuel. 

I have now gone through all the books in the first part of the Bible, 
to which the names of persons are attixed as being the authors of 
those books, and which the church styling itself the Christian Church 
have imposed upon the world as the writings of Moses, Joshua, and 
Samuel : and I have detected and proved the falsehood of this impo- 
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aition. And now, ye priests of every description, who have preached 
and written against the former part of the " Aj^e of Heasou," what 
have ye to say ? Will ye, with all this mass of evidence a<^ainst you, 
and starin}? you in the face, still have the assurance to march into 
your pulpits, and continue to impose these books on your conure<4a- 
tioiis as the works of inspired penmen, and the word of God, when it 
is as evident as demonstratio.i can make truth appear, that the per- 
sons who, ye say, are the authors, are not the autiiors, and that ye 
know not who the authors are ? What shadow of pretence have ye 
now to produce,. for continuing Ihe blabpliemoas fraud? What have 
ye still to offer against the pure and moral religion of J)eism, in sup- 
port of your sys.em of falsehood, idolatry, and pretended revel- 
atiori ? Had the cruel and murderous orders with which the P>ible is 
tilled, and the numberless torturing executions of men, women, and 
children, in conse juenoe of those orders, been ascribed to some friend, 
whose memory you revered, you would have glowed with sa'isf action 
at detecting the falsehood of the clnirge, and gloried in defending his 
injured fame. Is it because ye are sunk in the cruelty of superstition, 
or feel no interest in the honour of your Creator, that ye listen to the 
horrid tales of the Bible, or hear them with callous indi (Terence ? The 
evidence I have produced, and shall still produce, in the course of this 
work, to prove that the Bible is without authority, will, whilst it 
wounds the stubbornness of a priest, relieve and tran piilize the min'^f? 
of millions ; it will free them from all those hard tiioughts of the 
Almighty which priestcraft and the J»ible had infused into their 
minds, and which stood in everlasting opposition to all their ideas of 
his moral justice and benevolence. 

I come now to the two books of Kings, and the two books of Chron- 
icles. Those books are altogeher historical, and are chietly confined 
to the lives and actions of the .Jewish kings, who, in general, were a 
parcel of rascals ; but these are matters with which we have no more 
concern than we have with the Ronaan emperors, or Homer's account 
of the Trojan war. Besides wliich, as those works are anonymous, 
and as we know nothing (;f the writer, or of his character, it is impos- 
sible for us to know what degree of credit to give to the matters related 
therein. Like all other ancient histories, tliey appear to be a jumble 
of fable and fact; and of probable and of improbable things; but 
which distance of time and place, and change of circumstances in the 
world, have rendered obsolete and uninteresting. 

The chief use I shall make of those books will be that of compar- 
ing them with each other, and with other parts of the Bible, to show 
the confusion, contradiction, and '^cruelty in this pretended word of 
God. 

The tirst book of Kings begins with the reign of Solomon, which, 
according to the Biljle chronology, was 1,01") years before Christ ; and 
the second book ends ")S,s years before Christ, being a little after the 
reign of Zedekiah, whom Nebuciiadnezzar, after taking .Jerusalem, and 
conquering the -Jews, carried captive to Babylon. The two books in- 
clude a space of 1"27 years. 

The two books of Chronicles are a history of the same times, and 
in general of the same persons, by another author ; for it would be 
absurd to suppose that the same author wrote the history twice over. 
The tirst hook of Chronicles (after giving the genealogy from Adam 
to Saul, which takes up the lirst nine chapters) begins with the reign 
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of Favid ; and the last book endb, as in the last book of Kin<^s, soon 
after the reign of Zedekiah, about ■')HH years before Christ. The two 
last verses of the hxst chapter brinj; tlie history lifty-two years more 
forward — that is. to '};U'>. But these verses do not belonf^ to the book, 
as I bhall show when I come to speak of the book of Ei^ra. 

The two books of Ixinjjs, besides the liistory of Saul, David, and 
.Solomon, who reigned over at'/ Israel, contain an abstract of ihe lives 
of seventeen kings and one queen, who are styled kings of -Judah ; and 
of nineteen, who are styled ^kint^a of Israel; for the -Jewish nation, 
immediately on the death of Solomon, split into two parties, who 
chose separate kings, and carried on most rancorous wars against each 
other. 

Those two books are little more than a nistory of assassinations, 
treachery, and wars. The cruelties that the Jews had accustomed 
themselves to practise on the Canaauites, whose country they had 
savagely invaded under a pretended gift from God, they afterwards 
practised as furiously on each other. Scarcely half their kings died 
a natural death, and in some instances, whole families were detitroyed 
to secure possession to the successor; who, after a few years, and 
sometimes oidy a few months, or less, shared the same fate. In the 
tenth chapter of the second book of Kings, an account is given of two 
basltetsful of children's heads, seventy in number, being exposed at 
the entrance of the city ; tliey were the children of Ahab, and were 
nnirdered by the order of Jehu, whom Elisha, the pretended man of 
Ciod, had anointed to be king over Israel, on purpose to commit this 
bloody deed, and assai^sinate his predecessor. And in tlie account of 
the reign of Manaham, one of the kings of Israel, who liad murdered' 
Shallum, who had reigned but onejmonth, it is said, 2 Kings J.') : 1(5, 
" Then Manaham smote the city of Tiphsah, Ijecause they opened 
not to him, and all the women therei?\ that were with child he ripped- 
up." 

Could we permit ourselves to suppose that the Almighty would dis- 
tinguish any nation of people by the n.ame of his chosen people, we 
must sujjpose that people to have been an example to all the rest of 
the world, of the purest ,)iety and humanity, and not such a nation of 
rui'lians and cut-throats as the ancient .Jews were ; a people who, cor- 
rupted by and copying after such monsters and imposters as Moses 
and Aaron, Joshua, Samuel, and I'avid, had distinguished themselves 
above all others on tiiefaceof the known earth for barbarity and wicked- 
ness. If we will not stubbornly shut our eyes and steel our hearts, 
it is impossible not to see, in spite of all that long established super- 
stition imposes upon the nund, that the dattering appellation of " his 
chosen people " is no other than a //<', which the priests and leaders 
of the Jews had invented to cover thebaseness of their own characters, 
and which Christian priests, sometimes as corrupt, and often as cruel, 
have professed to beUeve. 

The two books of Chronicles are a repetition of the same crimes ; 
but the history is broken in several places by the author leaving out 
the reign of some of their kings, and in this, as well as in that of 
Kings, there is such a frequent transition from kings of Judah to 
kin.LS of Israel, and from kings of Israel to kings of Judah. that the 
narrative is obscure in the reading. In the same book, the history 
sometimes contradicts itself; for example, in the second book of Kings 
1 : 17, we are told, but in rather ambiguous terms, that after the death 
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of Aha/iali, Kint4 of Israel, Jeliorn 1, or Joram (who was of tliehonse 
ot Aliab). vei<,'ne(i inliia stead in the secant/ }'f a >■ ol ']ehoviim, ov .loreiu^ , 
son of Jehoshaphat, Kin<^ of .ludah ; and in chap, h ; id. of tlie same 
hook, it is said, "And in the /////^^tfij;- of -loram, the son of Ahab, 
Kin^i of Israel 1 Jehoshaphat heinj,' then Kin^ of Judahi, be<^an to 
reif^n ; " that is, one chapter says Joram of -ludah be<jan to rei<{n in 
the srcond year of Joram of Israel ; and the other chapter s.iys, that 
Joram of Israal be<,'an to reit,'n in the ftfth year of Joram of -ludah. 
Several of the most extraordinary matters related in one history as 
having; happened durinj^ the reif^n of such and such of their kini^s, 
are not to be found in the other, in 7'elating the reij^n of the same 
kin*.'. For example, the first two rival kin<,'s, after the death of Solo- 
mon, were Rehoboam and Jeroboam: and in 1 i\iiii,'s 12 and i:-! an 
account is given of -leroboam making an offering of burnt incense, 
ind tliat a man, who is there called a man of God, cried out auainst 
the altar, chap. IH, ver. 2, '• () alfar I altar ! thus saith the Lord : Be- 
hold, a child shall be born nnto the house of David, Josiali by name ; 
and upon these shall he offer the priests of tlie high places that burn 
incense upo. thee, and men's bones shall be burnt upon thee." Ver, 
4, " And it came to pass, when Iving Jeroboam heard the saying of 
the man of God, which had cried against t)ie altar, in Bethel, that he 
put forth his hantl from tlie altar, saying, Lay hold on him ; and his 
iian^ ' ii'''h he put forth against liim dried up, so that he could not 
puT -r U! .gain to him."' One would tliink that such an extraordinary 
case <.-'.■:. L is, which is spoken of as a judgment, happening to the chief 
one of the parties, and that at the lirst moment of the separation of 
the Israelites into two nations, would, if true, have been recorded in 
both histories. But, though men in later times have believed all that 
the prophets have said, it does not appear that these prophets, or 
historians, believed each other : they knew each other too well. 

A long account is also given in Kings about Elijah. It runs through 
several cha[iters, and concludes with telling, '1 Kings, chap. 2, ver. i!, 
•' And it came to pass, as they iKlijah and Elisha) still went on, and 
talked, that, behold, tiiere appeared a chariot of lire, and horses of 
tire, and parted them both asunder, and l-.'.lijah went up by a whirl- 
wind into heaven." Hum ! this the author of Chronicles, miraculous 
;is the story is, makes no mention of, though he mentions Elijah by 
name : neither does he say anything of the story related in the second 
chapter of the same book of Kings, of a parcel of children calling 
Elisha, Bald head! bald head I and that this "man of God," ver. 21, 
" turned back and looked upon them, and cursed them in the name of 
the Lord, and there came forth two she-bears out of the wood, and 
tore forty-and-two children of them.' He also passes over in silence 
the story told, 2 Kings, chap. 13, that when they were burying a mar: . 
in the sepulchre where Eilisha had been buried, it happened that the • 
dead man, as they were letting him down iver. 21 ', "touched the 
ixmes of Elisha, and he (the dead man) revived ami stood up on bin 
feet." The story does not tell us whether they buried the man. not- 
withstanding he revived and stood upon his feet, or drew him up again. 
Upon all these stories the writer of Chronicles is as silenr as any writer 
iif the present day, who did not choose to be accuseil of lying, or at 
least of romancing, would be about stories of the same kind. But, 
however these two historians may differ from each other w'lh respect 
to the tales related by either, they are silent alike with respect to those 
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men styled propliets whose writings till up the latter part of the Bible. 
Isaiah, wlio lived in the time of Ile/ekiah, is mentioned in Kiiij^s, and 
a}^ain in Ciironicles, when these historians are speaking of that reij^n. 
but e.Kcept in one or two instances at most, and those very sli<;htly, 
none of the rest are so much as spoken of, or even their existence 
liinted at ; thouf^h. according to the Jiiblechrouolof^y, they lived with- 
in the tinio those histories were written, some of theiu lonj,' before. 
If those prophets, as they are called, were of such importance in their 
day as the compjlersof the Jiible. and priests and commentators have 
since represented them to be, how can it be accounted for, that not 
one of these histories should say unythinj^ about them? 

The history in the books of Kinf,'s and of Ciironicles is brought for- 
v'.va;rd, as 1 have already said, to the year ."iss before Christ : it will, 

' therefore, be proper to examine which of these prophets lived before 

,' 'ihat period. 

Here follows a table of all the prophets, with the times in which 
they lived before Christ, according to the chronology affixed to the 
first chapter in each of the books of the prophets; and also the num- 
'ler of years they lived l^efore the books of Kings and Chronicles were 
written. 



Tai.lk of the I'rophets. with the time in which they lived before Christ 
and also before the books of Kings and Chronicles were written. 



NAME!-, 



laaiah 

Jeromiab 

Vzokiol 

Dauiel 

Hosea 

Jool 

Amos 

Obadiah 

Jonah 

MicQh 

NaLmm 

Habakuk 

Zephauiiih 

Haet^ai . | 

ZecUaruih alter the year 588 

jyjalachi... I 



Years bet' 


Year 


s before 


Christ. 


Kings 


& Chrou. 


700 




172 


6-'9 




41 


.595 




7 


607 




19 


' 785 




5^7 


. 8i'0 




212 


7.'^9 




199 


78H 




199 


b&2 




274 


7.00 




1(?2 


719 




12.5 


•'.•26 


38 


j OJO 

1 




42 
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Imeutioned. 
Imeutioueif only iu 

the Ust ch.of Chrjau. 
luot mentioned. 

not mentioned. 

not mentioned. 

not mentioned. 

not mentioned, 
inot mentioneil. 

see the note. * 

not mentioned, 
inot mentioned. 

not mentioned, 
inot mentioned. 



This table is either not very honourable for the Bible historians, or 
not very honourable for the Bible i> Aiets ; and I leave to priests and 
commentators, who are very learneaiu little things, to settle the point 
of etitiuette between the two ; and to assign a reason why the authors 
of Kings and Chronicles have treated those prophets, whom, m the 
former part of the " Age of Keason," I have considered as poets, with 
as much degrading silence as any historian of the present day would 
treat I'eter Pindar. 



♦In 2 Kings, chap. 14.,ver. 25, the name of Jonah is mentioned on account 
of the restoration of a tract of laud by Jeroboam, but nothing further i^ s aiil 
of hiiii, nor is any allusiou made to the book of Jonah, nor to his expedition to 
Wineveh, nor to his encounter with the whale. 
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I liave one observation more to make on the book of Chronicles, 
after which I shall pass on toroviesvthe remaining; books of the Jiible. 
In my observations on the book of (lenesis, I have (luoted a passai^'e 
from the oUth chapter, verse ."U, which evidently refers to a time ti//t:r 
kin<^3 bejian to reign over the children of Israel; and I have shown, 
that as this verse is verbatim the same as in Chronicles, chapter 1, 
verse 1.'^ where it stands consistently with the order of history, which 
in Genesis it does not ; that ihe verse in Genesis, and a <,'reat part of 
the .5*;th chapter, have been taken from Chronicles ; and tliat the 
book of Genesis, thouf^h it is placed lirst in the Bible, and ascribed to 
Moses, has been manufactured by some unknown person, after the 
book of Chronicles was written, which was not until at least eij^ht 
hundred and sixty years after the time of Moses. 

The evidence I proceed by. to substantiate tliis is retjular, and has 
in it but two sta^'es. First, as I have already stated, that the passaf^e 
in Genesis refers itself for time to Chronicles; secondly, that the book. 
of Chronicles, to which this passa^'e refers it^^elf, was not be{,'un to be- 
written until at least eij^ht hundred and sixty years after the time of 
Moses, i'o prove this, we have only to look into the 1 ith verse of tlie 
Hnl chapter of the first book of Chronicles, where the writer, in giving 
the t;enealogy of the descendants of David, mentions Zedekiah ; and 
it was in the time of Zedekiah that Nebuchadnezzar conquered -leru- 
salem, ^>>^H years before Christ, and consequently more than '<fi(» years- 
after "Moses. Those who have superstitiously boasted of the antiijuity 
of the Bible, and particularly of the books ascribed to Moses, have done 
it without examination, and without any better authority than that 
of one credulous manteMngit to another ; for, so far as historical 
and ciironological evidence applies, the very first book in the Bible is 
not so ancient as the liook of Homer by more than three hundred yt'ars, 
and is about the satne age as J'.sop's Fables. I am not contending 
for the morality of Homer; on the contrary, I think it a I'ook of false 
gl try, tending to inspire immoral and miscnievous notions of honour: 
and with respect to .l^sop, thout.'h the moral is in general just, the 
fable is often cruel ; and the cruelty of the fable does more injury to 
the heart, especially in a child, than the moral does good to the 
judtiaient. 

Having now dismissed Kings and Chronicles, I '•ome to the next in 
course, the book of Ezra. As one proof among others I shall pro- 
duce, to show the disorder in which this pretended word of (iod, tlie 
Bil)le, has been put together, and the uncertainty of who the authors 
were, we have only <o look at the first three verses in Fzra, and the 
last two in Chronicles ; for by what kinil ol cutting and shurtling has 
it been, that the tirst three verses in Exra should be the last two 
verses in Chronicles, or that the last two verses in ('lironicles should 
be the first three in Ezra ? Either the authors did not k.ow their ov/n 
works, or the compilers did not know the authors. 
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T-,fo last verses of Chronicles. 

Ver. 22. Now in the first year 
of Cyrus, king of Persia, that the 
word of the Lord, spoken by the 
mouth of .lereniiah, miglit be ac- 
complished, the Lord stirred up 
the spirit of Cyrus, king of Persia, 



Three first verses of Ezra 

Ver. L Now in the first year of 
Cyrus, king of Persia, that the 
■word of the Lord by the mouth 
of •7eremi*,h. might lie fultilled. 
the Lord stirred up the spirit of 
Cyrua, king of Persia, that he 
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that he made a proclamation 
tliron^)iout all his kiiit;dom, and 
IJUt it also in writinf^, saying : 

2;J. Tlius saith Cyrus, kinj^ of 
Persia, All the kinf,'doni8 of the 
eartli hath the J ord God of 
heaven f^iven me : and lie hath 
charged me to build him an lioiise 
in -lenisalem which is in Jndah. 
Who is there amoni.' you of all his 
\)eoj)le ? the Lord hisCiod be with 
him, and let him go up. 



made a proclamation tlirouuhout 
all his kinj^dom, and put it also in 
writing, saying, 

•2. Thus saith Cyrus, king of 
Persia, The Lord God of heaven 
hath given me all the kingdoms of 
the earth ; and he hath charged 
me to build him an house in Jeru- 
salem, which is in Judah. 

.■{. Who is there among you of 
all his people? his (iod be with 
him. and let him go up to Jeru- 
salem, which is in Judah, and 
build the house of the Lord God 
of Israel (he is the God) which is 
in Jerusalem. 

The last verse of Chronicles is broken abruptly, and ends in the 
middle of a )>lirase with the wore. ///, without signifying to what place. 
This abrupt break, aiid the api)earance of tlie same verses in ditYerent 
books, sliows. as I have already said, the disorder and ignorance in 
which tiie Bible has been put together, and that the compilers of it 
had no authority for what they were doing, nor we any authority for 
believing what they have dune,* 

The only thing that has any appearance of certainty in the book 
of Ezra, is the time in \\hich it was written, which was immediately 
after the return of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity, about iJ'M'} 

* I observed, as I passed aloug. several broken and senseless passages in the 
l5iblo. witboiit tiiiukhig them "^f consequence enough to be iutrod"CJ<l in the 
body of tbe woik ; sucli as that in 1 Samuel 13 : 1, whore it is said, " Saul 
reigned one year ; aud when he liad reigno 1 two years over Israel, Saul chose 
hiui three thi>usaud men," (Sec. The first part of the verse, that Saul reigned 
one year, bus n<j sense, f-iiice it does not tell us what Saul did, nor s&y anything 
of what happened at the end of that one year ; and it is mere absurdity to say 
he leigned one year, when the very next phi'ase says he had reigned two, 80 
that it was imposa ble for him not to have reigned oje. 

Another instance cocui's in Joshua ">, whore tbe writer tells the story of au 
angel (for sucli tho table of contents at the head of the chapter calls hiui) 
apiiearint; unto Joshua ; and the story ends abruptly, and without any con- 
eluhion. The story is as follows. Ver. 13:— 'And it came to pass, when Joshua 
was by Jericho, tliat he lifted up his eyes and looked and behold there stTod 
a mau over against him, with his sword drawn in his hand ; aud Joshua went 
unto him ami said unto him. Art thou for us or for our adversaries? 11. And 
ho said, Nay ; but as captain of tho hosts of the Lord am 1 now come. And 
Joshua fell on his face to tlio earth aud did worship, and .said unto him. What 
saith my Lord unto his servant ? 15. An I the captain of the Lord's hosts said 
unto Joshua, Loose thy shoe from oil' th^ foot, for the plajs whereon thou 
staudest is ho^y. Aud Joshua did 6o."— And what then ? Nothing ; for here 
the story ends, and the chapter too. Either th.'s story is broken off in the 
middle, < it is a story told bv some Jewish humorist in ridicule of Joshua's 
preteude I mission from Wod ; and tho compilers of the Bible, not perceiving 
the design of the stoiy, have told it as a serious matter. As a story of ridicule 
aud humour it has a great deal of point; for it pompously introduces an 
iingel in the figure of a mau with a drawn sworl in his hand, before whom 
Joshua fulls ou his face to the earth and worships (which is contrary to their 
.second fommaudmout), and then this most important embassy from heaven 
*)uils m telling Joshua to pull off his shoe. It mijiht as well hive told him to 
pull lip his breeches. It is certain, however, that the Jews did uot credit 
everything thoir leaders told them, as appears from tho cavalier manuer in 
which they spoke of Moses when he was gone into the mount: "As for this 
Moses," they say, ' we wot uot what has become of him.'' ESod. ;i'2 ; 1. 
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years before Christ. Ezra (who, according to tlie Jewish commenta- 
'tors, is tlie same person as is called Esdras in the Apocrypha), was 
one of the persons wlio returned, and who, it is probable, wroie the 
account of that affair. Nehemiah, whose book follows ne.Kt to Ezra, 
was another o' the returned persons ; and who, it is also probable, 
wrote the account of the same affair, in the book that bears his name. 
IJut thoie accounts are nothing to us, nor to and other persons, unless 
it be to the Jews, as a part of the history of their nation ; and there 
is just as much of the word of God in those books as there is in any 
of the liistories of France, or Kapin's History of England, or the 
history of any other country. But even in matters of historical 
record, neither of those writers is to be depended upon. In the second 
chapter of Ezra, the writer gives a list of the tribes and families, 
and of the precise numbers of souls of each, that returned from 
Babylon to Jerusalem ; and this enrolment of the persons so returned 
appears to have been one of the principal objects for writing tlie 
book; but in this there is an error that destroys the intention of the 
undertaking. 

The writer begins his enrolment in the following manner: — Chap. 
'2, ver, .'5, "The children of I'arosh, two thousand an hundred seventy 
and two," Ver. i, '• The children of Hhephatiah, three hundred and 
seventy-two." And in this manner he proceeds through all the fami- 
lies ; and in the (Hth verse he makes a total and says, '' The whole 
congregation was forty and two thousand three hundred and three- 
score." J5ut whoever will take the trouble of casting up the several 
particulars will tind that the total is but 'JiKSlS; so that the error is 
l'J,")4'i.* What certainty, then, can there be in the Bible for anything? 

Nehemiah, in like manner, gives a lis', of the returned families, and 
of the number of each family. He begins, as in Ezra, by saying 
(chap. 7, ver. 8), " The childre.'i of Parosh, two thousand an hundred 
seventy and two;" and soon through all the families. The list differs in 
several of tlie particulars from tliat of \uzra. In the (itltli verse 
Nehemiah makes a total, and says, as Ezra had said, " The whole 
congregation together was forty and two thousand three hundred and 
threescore." J3ut the particulars of this list make a total of but 
HI, OS!), so that tlie error here isll.'iTl. These writers may do well 
■ enough for liiblc-n?.akers, but no for anything where truth and exact- 
ness are necessary. The nest book in course is the book of Esther. 
If ]\Iadam lather thought it any honour to oft'er herself as a kept 
mistress 10 Ahasuerus, or as a rival to (Jueen Vashti, who had refused 
to come to a drunken king in the midst of a drunken company, to be 
made a show of ;for the account says they had been drinking seven 
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days and were merry), let Estlier and Mordecai look to that, it is no- 
business of ours ; at least, it is none of mine; besides whicli,| the 
story has a nvent deal the appearacce of being fabulous, and isfalso- 
anonymous. I pass on to iho book of -Job, 

1'he book of .Job differs in character from all the books we have 
hitherto passed over. Treachery and murder make no part of this 
book. It is the meditations of a mind strongly impressed with the 
vicissitudes of human life, and by turns sinking under and strivggling 
against the pressure. It is a lii-^hly wrought composition, l^etweeu 
willing submission and involuntary dis-content : and s-hows man, as 
lie sometimes is, more disposed to be resigned than he is ca| able of 
being. Patience has but a small share in the character of the ] erson^ 
of whom the book treats ; on the contrary, his grief is often impetu- 
ous ; but he still endeavours to keep a guard upon it. and seems 
determined, in the midst of accumulating ills, to impose upon himself 
the hard duty of contentment. I have spoken in a respectful manner 
of the book of -Jol) in the former part of the " Age of 1-feason," but 
withdut knowing at that time what I liave learned since, which is, 
that from all the evidence that can be collected, the book of Job does 
not belong to the Bible. 

I have seen the opinion of two Hebrew commentators, Abenezra 
and Spinoza, upon this subject ; they both say that the book of Job 
carries no internal evidence (^f being a Hebrew book; that the genius 
of the composition, and the drama of the piece, are not Hebrew ; that 
it has been transhited from another language into Hebrew, and that 
the author of the book was a (J entile : that the character represented 
under the name of i-'atan (which is the tirst and only time this name 
is mentioned in the Bibei. does not correspond to any Hebrew idea, 
and that the t»vo convocations which the Deity is supposed to have 
made of those whom the poem calls sons of God, and the familiarity 
which this supposed Satan is stated to have with the J'eity, ai"e in 
the same case. It may also l)e observed, that the book shows itself 
to 1)0 the production of a mind cultivated in science, which the Jews, 
so far from being famous for. were very ignorant of. The allusions 
to objects of natural philosophy are frecjuent and ^tronu, and are of 
a different cast to anything in the looks known to be Hebrew. The 
astronomical names, Pleiades, Orion, and Arcturus, are Greek, and 
not Hebrew names; and it does not ap]^ear from anything that is to 
be found in the JJible, that the Jews knew anything of astronomy, or 
that they studied it; they had no translation of those names into 
their own language, but adopted the names as they found them in the 
poem. 

That the Jews did translate the literary productions of the Gentile 
nations into the Hebrew language, and mix them with their ow \, is- 
not a matter of doubt ; the ;ilst chapter of Proverbs is an evidence of 
this : it is there said iver. 1), The words of king Lemuel, the prophecy 
that his mother taught him. This verse stands as a preface to the 
Proverbs that follow, and which are not the proverbs of Solomon, but 
of Lemuel ; and this Lemuel was not one of the kings of Israel, nor 
of Judah, but of some other country, and conse'juently a Gentile. 
The Jews, however, have adopted his proverbs : and as they cannot 
give any account who the author of the book of Job was, nor how they 
came by the book ; and as it differs in character from the Hebrew 
writings, and stands totally unconnected with every other book and. 
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chapter in the Bible before it, and after it. it has all the circumstan- 
tial evidence of beint^orif^inally a book of the (ieiitiles.' 

The Bible makers, and those ref^nlators of time, the liible chron 
(ilof^ists. appear to have been at a loss whore to place and how to dis- 
pose of the book of -Job : for it contains no one historical circum- 
stance, nor allusion to any, that mif,'ht serve to determine its place in 
the Bible. But it would not liave answered tho purpose of these men 
to have informed the world of their ignorance; and therefore they 
have at'lixed it to the era of one thousand live hundred and twenty 
years before '^'hriat, which is during the time the Israelites were in 
E«;ypt. and for which they have just as much authority, and no more, 
than 1 sliould Imve for saying,' it was a thousand years before that 
period. The probability, however, is, that it is older than any book 
in the Bible : and it is the only one that can be read without indi^'na- 
tion or dis<^nst. 

Wo know nothinf^ of what the ancient Gentile world fas it is called) 
wasbef 're the time of the Jews, whose practice has been to calumni- 
ate and blacken the character of all other nations ; and it is from the 
Jewish accounts that we have learned to call them heathens. But, 
as far as we know to the contrary, they were a just and a moral peo- 
ple, and not addicted, like ihe -lews, to cruelty and revenj^e, but of 
whose profession of faith we are unacquainted. It appears to have 
been their custom to personify both virtue and vice by siatucs and 
iniaf^es, as is done now-a-days both by statuary and by paintinj^ ; but 
it does not follow from this, that they worshipped them any more 
than we do. I pass on to the book of Psalms, of which it is not neces- 
sary to make much observation. Home of tliem are moral, and others 
are very reven^'eful, and the f,'reater part relates to certain local cir- 
cumstances of the Jewish nation at the time they were written, with 
whicli we have nothing:! to do. It is, however, an error, or an impo- 
sition, to call them the Psalms of Pavid ; they are a collection, us 
sonf^ books are now-a-days, from different sonu writers, who lived at 
dilferent times. The 1 '^lih Psalm could not have been written till more 
than l()t» years after the time of havid, because it is written in com- 
memoration of an event, the captivity of the Jews in P.abylon, which 
did not happen till that distance of time. " By the rivers of Babylon 
we sat down : yea, we wept when we remembered Zion. We hanjjed 
our harps upon the willows, in the midst thereof; for there *hey re- 
([uired of us a song, sayin", sin<i us one of the songs of Zion." As a 
man would say to an American, or to a Frenchman, or to an English- 

' 'Ihe jirayiT knosMi by the naiuo of " Agur's Prayer," iu tbo .'iOth cLapter of 
Proveibp, inn'ediately preceding tbe proverbs of Lemuel, aud wbicb is the 
only sensible, well-conceived and well-expresso 1 prayer in the IMlile. has nmch 
the appearance of being a prayer taken from the Gentilep. Tbe name of 
Agur occurs on no other occasion than this; and he is introdnced, together 
with the prayer ascribed to birr, in tho same rannnor, and nearly in the same 
words, that Lemufl and his proverbs are introduced in tho chapter that fol- 
lows. Tho first verse of the 30th chnpter says, " The words of Agur, thescn 
of Jakeh, even the prophecy." Here the word t>ropbecy is used with the same 
apt Ucatiou it has in the following chapter of Lemuel, unconnected with any- 
thing of prefMction. 'Iho prayer of Agnr is, in the 8th and 0th verses, " Ke- 
nif^ve far from mo vanity and lies; give me neither poverty nor ricboi; feed mo 
with food convenient for me ; lest I be full and deny theo. and say, Who is the 
Lord':" or Ifst I be poor and steal ani take tho name of my God in vain." 
J his has not any of tho marks of being a Jewish prayer, ff r the Jews never 
prayed but when they were in trouble, and never lor anything tut victory 
vengeance, and riches. 
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man, Sing us one of your American 8onj{3, or your French sonyg, or 
your Englisli 8011^^8. 'I'liia remark, with respect to the timetliis I'sahn 
waa writ en, is of no other use than to siiow (anions,' others already 
mentioned), the f^eneral imposition the world lias boon uoderwith re- 
spect to tlie authors of tiie JJible. No retjard lias been paid to time, 
place, and circumstance : and the names of persons l>avo been aftixed 
to the several books which it was as impossible they should write, as 
that a man should walk in procession at his own funeral. 

The book of rroverl)8. like the I'salms, is a collection, and that 
from authors beloM<^iii<j to other nations than the Jews, as 1 have shown 
in the observations upon the book of .lob. Besides which, some of the 
Proverbs a-K-ribod to Solomon did not a[)poar till two hundred and 
fifty years after the death of Solomon ; for. as is said in verse 1 of 
chapter '25, "These are also proverbs of Solomon, which the men of 
llo/cekiah, kin»» of -lu Jah, copied out." It was two hutulred and fifty 
years from the time of Solomon to the time of Ilezekiah. When a 
man is famous and his name is aljroad. he is made the putative father 
of tilings he never said or did, and this has most probably been the 
case with Solomon. It appears to luive been the fashion of that day 
to make pro.erbs, as it is now to make jest-books, and father them 
upon those who never saw them. 

Tlie book of I'cclesiastes, or the Preacher, is also ascribed to Solo- 
mon, and that with nmch reason, if not with truth. It is written as 
the solitary reflections of a worn out debauchee, such as Solomon 
was. who, looking back on scenes he can no lonj^er enjoy, cries out. 
All IS vanity ! A ^reat deal of the me aphor and of the sentiment 
is obscure, most ])robably by translation ; but enouLsh is left to show 
they were stron^'ly ])ointed in the orij^inal,* From what is trans- 
mitted to i.s of the character ol" Solomon, he was witty, ostentatious, 
dissolute, and at last melancholy. J le lived fast, and died, tired of 
the world, at the a^'e of fil'ty-ei}j;lit years. Seven hundred wives and 
three hundred concubines are worse than none ; and, however it may 
carry with it the appearance of heightened enjoyment, it defeats all 
the felicity of affection, by leavinj,' it no point to tix upon. Divided 
love is never liap|)y. Tliis was the case with Solomon : and if he 
could not, with all his pi'etensions to wisdom, discover it beforehand, 
he merited, unpitied, the mortification he afterwards endured. In 
point of view, his preacliin<r is unnecessary, because to know the con- 
3e<iuences. it is only necessary to know the cause. Seven hundred 
wives and three hundred concubines would have stood in the place of 
the whole book. It was needless after this to say that all was vanity 
and vexation of spirit ; for it is iiu{)ostible to derive happiness from 
the company of tlioso whom we deprive of happiness. 

To be happy in old aj^e. it is necessary that we accustom ourselves 
fo objects tliat can accompany the mind all the way throut;h lite, and 
that we take the rest as f^ood in their day. The mere man of pleasure 
is misera'ile in old a<,'e, and the mere drudge in business is but little 
better; whereas natural philosophj', mathematical and mechanical 
science, are a continual source of traiujuil pleasure ; and, in spite of 
the f^loomv dogmas of priests and of supersiitioa, the study of those 
things is the study of he true theoloi^y. It teaches man to know and 



* " Those that look cot of the window shall be darkonei"i8 an obscure 
flgiro iu tran^latiou for I039 of sight. 
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•to admire the Creator, for the principles of science are in the crea- 
tion, and are iinchan^ieabie and of ilivine origin. Those wlio knew 
Benjamin FrankUn will recollect that his mind was ever yoiiiij^, his 
temper was ever Serene. Science, tiiat nuver j^rows tjrey, was always >» 
his mistreaa. He was iu;ver without an object ; when we cease to have ^^ 
an object, we become like an invalid in an hdspital waiting* for death. 

Solomon's Soiif^s are amorous and foolish enout^h, but wrinkled 
fiuia'icism has called them divine. The compilers of the lUble have 
placed these sonys after the book of JOcclesiasteh ; and chronoloiiists 
liave afhxed to them the era of Ullt years before (Jhrist. at which 
time Solomon, according to the same chronology, was nineteen years 
of a^'e. and was then forming,' his sera^^lio of wives and concubines. 
The Jiible-makers and the chronolo^ists should have managed this 
matter a little better, and either have said nothing about the time, or 
chosen a time a little less inconsistent with the supj^osed divinity of 
these son j^s ; for Solomon was then in the honeymoon of one thou- 
sand debaucheries. It should also have occurred to them, that as he 
wrote, if he did write, the book of lOcclesiastes Ion;,' after these soii^^s, 
Mid that in it he exclaims that all is vanity and vexation of spirit, that 
he included those sonf,'3 in that descrij)tion. This is the more pro- 
l)able, because he says, or somebody for him (Kcclesiastes 2 : Ni, " 1 
}4at me men sin<,'ers and women sin^'ers (most probably to siiij^ these 
sonys), as musical instruments, and that of all sorts," ami behold 
(ver. 2\ " all was vanity and vexation of spirit." The compilers, how- 
ever, have done their work but by halves, for as they have <^iven us the 
souths, they should have tiiven us the tune-i, tliat we mi^'it sinj^ them. 

The books called the books of the Prophets till up all the remainintJ 
part of the Bible. They are sixteen in number, be^inninj.; with Isaiah 
and endint^ with Malachi. of which I have j^iven a list in the observa- 
tions upon Chronicles. Of these sixteen prophets, all of wliom. ex- 
cept the las; three, lived wiihin the time the books of Kin<4s and 
Chronicles were written, two only, Isaiah and .Jeremiah, are men- 
tioned in the history of those books. I sliall bej^in with those two, 
reservinf^ what I have to say on the federal character of the men 
called prophets to another part of the work. 

Whoever will take the trouble of readinf^ the book ascribed to Isaiah 
will lind it one of the most wild and disorderly compositions ever put 
together. It has neither beginning, middle, nor end ; and except a 
short historical part, and a few sketches of history in the first two 
or three chapters, is one continued incoherent, bombastical rant, full 
of extravagant metaphor, without application and destitute of mean- 
ing. A. schoolboy would scarcely have been excused for writing such 
stuff. Ii is (at least in translation) that kind of composition and false 
taste that is })roperly called pros? run mad. The historical part be- 
gins at the ;{iith chapter, and is continued to the end of chapter '.>U. 
It relates some matters that are said to have passed during the reign 
of He/ekiah, king of -Tudah, at which time Isuiali lived. This frag- 
ment of history begins and ends abruptly; it has noi tlie least con- 
nection with the chapter that precedes it, nor with that which follows 
it, nor witli any other in the book. It is probable that Itiaiah wrote 
the fragment himself, because he was an actor in the cirjumstances 
it treats of ; but, except this part, there are scarcely two chapters 
that have any connection with each other. One is entitled, at the 
beginning of the lirst verse. " The burden of Babylon :" another. 
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"The burden of Moab;" another, " Th^ burden of Damascus;" 
another, " The burden of Egypt ;" another, " The burden of the 
Desert of the Sea ;" another, " The burden of the Valley of Vision ;'" 
as you would say. The story of the Knight of the Burning Mountain, 
the story of Cinderella, or the Children in tlie Wood, Ac, Ac. 

I have already shown, in the instance of the last two verses of 
Chronicles and the first three in l-i/ra, that the compilers of the Bible 
mixed and confounded the writings of different authors with each 
other ; which alone, were there no other cause, is suf'iicient to destroy 
the authenticity of any compilation, because it is more than presump- 
tive evidence that the compilers were ignorant who the iiuthors were. 
A very glaring instance of this occurs in the book ascribed to Isaiah. 
The latter part of chapter H and the beginning of chapter 4o, so far 
from having been written by Isaiah, could only have been written by 
some person who lived ai. least I5l) years after Isaiah was dead. 

These chapters are s, compliment to Cyrus, who permitted the 
.Tews to return to .Ierus.alem from the Babylonian captivity, to rebuild 
Jerusalem and the temple, i-.a in stated in Kzra. The last verse of the 
44th chapter and the beginningof the 4i'th are in the following words : 
" That saith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, and shall perform all my 
pleasure; even saying to 'erusalem, Thou shalt be built, and to the 
temple, Thy foundation sl.all be laid. Thus saith the Lord to his 
anointed, lo Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden to subdue nations 
before him, and I will loose the loins of kings to open before him the 
two-leaved gates, and the gates shall not be shut ; I will f.'o before 
thee." Ac. 

What audacity of church and priestly ignorance it is to impose 
this book upon the T^orld as the writing of Isaiah, when Isaiah, ac- 
cording to their own chronology, died soon after the death of Heze- 
kiah, which was <'»'.I8 years before Christ : and the decree of Cyrus in 
favour of the Jews returning to Jerusalem was, according to the same 
chronology, n'M'i years before Christ, which is a distance of time be- 
tween the two of J()2 years. I do not sapfose that the compilers of 
the Bible made these books; but rather that they picked up some 
loose anonymous essays, and put them together under the names of 
such authors as best suited their purpose. They have encouraged the 
imposition, which is next to inventing it ; for it is impossible but they 
must ha.ve observed it. When we see the studied craft of the Scrip- 
ture-makers in making every part of this romantic book of school- 
boy eloquence bend to the monstrous idea of a Son of God, begotten 
by a ghost on the body of a virgin, there is no imposition we are not 
justilied in suspecting them of. Every phrase and circumstance is 
marked with a barbarous hand of superstitious torture, and forced 
into meanings it was impossible they could have. The head of every 
chapter and the top of every page are bla/oned with the names of 
Christ and the church, that the unwary reader might suck in the 
error before he began to read. 

" Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son " (Isaiah 7 : 11> has 
been interpreted to mean the person called -'esus Christ and his mother 
Mary, and has been echoed through Christendom for more than a 
thousand years; and such has been the rage of this opinion, that 
scarcely a spot in it but has been stained with blood and marked with 
desolation in consejuence of it. 'J hough it is not my intention to 
enter into controversy on subjects of this kind, but to contine myself 
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to show that the Bible is spurious : and thus, by taking away the 
foundation, to overthrow the whole structure of superntition raised 
thereon : I will, however, stop a moment to expose the fallacioua 
application of this passage. Whether Isaiah was playing a trick with 
Ahaz, king of Judah, to whom the passage is spoken, is no business 
of mine ; I mean only to show the misa))plication of the passage, and 
that it has no more reference to Christ and his mother than it has 
to me and my mother. The story is simply this : — 

The king of Syria and the king of Israel (I have already mentioned 
that the Jews were split into two nations, cue of which was called 
Judah, the capital of which was erusalem; and the other Israeli 
made war jointly against Ahaz, king of Judah, and marched their 
armies towards Jerusalem. Aha/ and his people became alarmed, 
and the account says (ver. *J), " And his heart was moved, and the 
heart of his people, as the trees of the wood are moved with the 
wind." In this situation of things, Isaiah addresses himself to Ahaz, 
and assures him in the name of the Lord (the <;aut name of all the 
prophets), that these tv^o kings should not succeed against him ; and 
to t^atisfy Ahaz that this should not be the case, tells him to ask a 
sign. This, the account says, Ahaz declined doing ; giving as a reason 
ijhat he would not tempt the Lord ; upon which Isaiah, who is the 
speaker, says, " Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a siyn : 
Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son." And the Kith verse 
says, " I'or before the child shall know to refuse the evil and choose 
the good, the land that thou abhorrest (or dreadest, meaning Syria and 
the kingdom of Israel) shall be forsaken of both her kings. Here, 
then, was the sign, and the time limited for the completion of the 
assurance or promise — namely, before this child should know to 
refuse the evil and choose the good. 

Isaiah having committed himself thus far, it became necessary to 
him, in order to avoid the imputation of being a false prophet, and 
'the conseciuence thereof, to take measures to make this sign appear. 
It certainly was not a diflicult thing, in any time of the world, to find 
a girl with child, or to make her so, and perhaps Isaiah knew of one 
before-hand; for I do not suppose that the prophets of that day were* 
any more to be trusted than the priests of this ; be that however as it , 
may, he says, in the next chapter (ver. 2), "And I took unto me faith- 
ful witness to record, Uriah the priest, and Zechariah the son of Jeb- , 
erechiah. And I went unto the prophetess, and she conceived, and 1 
bare a son." 

Here then is the whole story, foolish as it is, of this child and the 
virgin ; and it is upon the bare-faced perversion of this story that the 
book of Matthew, and the impudence and sordid interests of priests 
in latter times, have founded a theory which they call the gospel ; 
and have applied this story to signify Jesus Christ; begotten, they 
say, by a ghost whom they call holy, on the body of a woman, engaged 
in marriage, and afterwards married, whom they call a virgin, seven 
ihundred years after this foolish Rtory was told; a'theory which, speak- 
ing for myself, I hesitate not to disbelieve, and to say, is as fabulous 
and as false as God is true.* 

* in the 14tb verse of the 7th ohtpter, it is aaid that the child should be called 
Immanuel ; bat this name was not given to either of the children otherwise 
than as a character, which the word sigmfles. That of the prophetess was 
'Called Mahcr shalal-hash-baz, and that of Mary was called Jesus. 
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But to show the imposiMon and falsehood of Isaiah, we have only 

to attend to the sequel of this story ; which, though it is passed over 

\n silence in the book of Isaiah, is related in the *iHth chapter of tlie 

Bnd bouk of Chronicles ; and which is, that instead of these two kind's 

lailing in their attempt against Aha/, king of Judah, as Isaiah had 

/pretended to foretell in the name of the Lord, they succeeded ; Aha/ 

/ was defeated and destroyed ; a hundred and twenty thousand of the 

j people were slangntered ; Jerusalem was plundered; and two hundred 

f thousand women and sons and daughters carried into captivity. Thus 

/ much for the lying prophet and impostor, Isaiah, and the book of 

falsehoods that bears his name. I pass on to the book of 

feremiah. This prophet, as he is called, lived in the time that 
Nebuchadne//ar besieged Jerusalem, in the reign of Zedekiuh. the 
last king of Judah ; and the suspicion was strong against him tl.at 
he was a traitor in the interest of Nebuchadne//ar. livery thing re- 
lating to Jeremiah shows him to have been a man of an equivocal 
character : in his metaphor of the potter and the clay. chap. xviii..he 
guards his |>rognostications in such a crafty manner as always to 
leave himself a door to escape by, in case the event should bo contrary 
to what he had preiHcted. 

In the 7th and ^ilh verses of that chapter, ho makes the Almighty 
to say " at what instant I slmll speak concerning a nation, and con- 
cerning a kingdom, to pluck up. and to pull down, and to destroy it ; 
if that nation, against whom I have pronounced, turn from their evil 
I will repent of the evil that I thought to do unto them." Here was 
a proviso against one side of the case, i\nw for the other. Verses S 
and 10. '• And at -lohai instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and 
concerning a kingdom, to build and to plant it; if it do evil in my 
sight, that it obey not ray voice, then I will repent of the good, where- 
with I said I would benefit them." Here is a pro. iso against the other 
side ; and, according to this plan of prophesying, a prophet could never 
be wrong, however mistaken the Almighty miglit be. This sort of 
absurd subterfuge, and the manner of speaking of the Almighty, as 
one would speak of a man, is consistent with nothing but the stupid- 
ity of the Bible. 

As to the authenticity of the book, it is only necessary to read it in 
order to 'decide positively that, though some passages recorded there- 
in might have been spoken by Jeremiah, he is not the author of the 
book. The historical parts, if they can be called by that name, are in 
the most confused condition; the same events are several times re- 
peated, and that in a manner different, and sometimes in contradic- 
tion to each other ; and this disorder runs even to the last chapter, 
where the history, upon which the greater part of the book has been 
employed, begins anew, and ends abruptly. The book has all the- 
appearance of being a medley of unconnected anecdotes respecting 
persons and things of that time, collected together in the same rude 
manner, as if the various and contradictory accoinits that are to be 
found in a bundle of newspapers respecting persons and things of the 
present day, were put together without date, order or explanation. I 
will give two or three examples of this kind. 

It appears from the account of the H7th chapter, that the army of 
Nebuchadnezzar, which is called the army of the Chaldeans, had be- 
sieged Jerusalem some time ; and on their hearing that the army of 
Pharaoh, of Kgypt, was marching against them, they raised the siege 
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and retreated for a lime. It may here be proper to mention, in order 
to understand this confused history, that Nebnchaduexzar had besieged 
and taken Jerusalem, duriufj the rei^n of Jehoiakim, the predecessor 
of Zedekiah ; and that it was Nebuchadnezzar who had made Zede- 
kiah king, or rather viceroy : and that this second Bie{»e, of which the 
book of Jeremiah treats, was in consequence of the revolt of Zedekiah 
against Nebuchadnez/ar. This will, in some measure, account for 
the suspicion that atlixes itself to Jeremiah, of being a traitor, and in 
the interest of Nebuclmdnez/ar, whom Jeremiah calls, in the 48rd 
chapter, ver. 11, the servant of God. 

The 11th verse of this chapter (the 37th) says, '• And it came to 
pass that when the army of the Chaldeans was broke up from Jeru- 
salem, for fear of IMiaroah'a army, then Jeremiah went forth out of 
Jerusalem, to go as this account states i , into the land of Benjamin, 
to separate himself thence in the midst of the people. And when he 
was in the gate of Benjamin, a captain of the ward 7t'af there, whose 
I ame was Irijah, the son of Shelemiah, the son of Ilannaniah ; and 
he took Jeremiah the prophet, saying, Thou fallest away to the 
Chaldeans. Then said Jeremiah, It is false ; I fall not away to the 
Chaldeans." Jeremiah being thus stopped and accused, was, after 
being examined, committed to prison, on suspicion of being a traitor, 
where he remained, as is stated in the last verse of this chapter. 

But the next chapter gives an account of the imprisonment of Jere- 
miah, which has no connecti( n with this account, but ascribes his 
imprisonment to another circumstance, and for which we must go 
back to the 21 st chapter. It is there stated, ver. 1, that Zedekiah 
sent i'ashur, the son of Melchiah, and Zephaniah, the son of Maase- 
iah the priest, to Jeremiah, to inquire of him concerning Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whose army was then before .'erusalem ; and Jeremiah said 
unto them, vers. H and '.', " Thu"* saith the Lord, Behold I set before 
y( u the way of life and the way of death. He that abiaeth in this 
city shall die by the sword, and by the famine, and by the pestilence; 
but he that goeth out and falleth to the Chaldeans that besiege you, 
he shall live, and his life shall be unto him for a prey." This inter- 
view and conference breaks off abruptly at the end of the ICth verse 
of the *21st chapter ; and such is the disorder of this book, that we 
have to pass over sixteen chapters, upon various subjects, in order 
to come at the continuation and event of this conference ; and this 
brings us to the 1st verse of the 38th chapter, as I have just men- 
tioned. 

The 38th chapter opens with saying, '• Then Shaphatiah, the son of 
Mattan, and Gedaliah, the son of Pashur, and Judal, the son of She- 
lemiah, and Pashur, the son of Malchiah (here are more persona men- 
tioned than in the 21st chapter), heard the word that Jeremiah had 
spoken unto all the people, saying. Thus saith the Lord, He that re- 
maineth in the city shall die by the sword, by the famine, and by the 
pestilence ; but he that goeth forth to the Chaldeans shall live, for he 
shall have his life for a prey, and shall live " (which are the words of 
the conference). Therefore they say to Zedekiah, '• We beseech thee, 
let this man be put to death, for thus he weakeneih the hands of the 
men of war that remain in this city, and the hands of all the people 
in speaking such words unto them ; for this man seeketh not the wel- 
fare of this people, but tho hurt." And at the nth verse it ia said, 
" Then took they Jeremiah, and cast him into the dungeon of Mai- 
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chiah." Tlieae two accounts are different and contradictory. The one 
HBcribes his im|iriaonment to his attempt to escape oat of the city; the 
otlier to his preaching and prophesying in the city ; the one to his 
being seized by the guard at the gate ; the other to his being accused 
before Zedekiah by the conferees.* 

In the next chapter (the 3<.>th) we have another instance of the dis- 
ordered state of this book : for, notwithstanding the siege of the city 
by Nebuchadnezzar has been the subject of several of thepreceding 
chapters, particularly the :i7th and Histh, the H'.lth chapter begins as if 
not a word had been said upon tlie subject, and as if the reader was to 
be informed of every particular respecting it ; for it begins with say- 
ing, ver. 1, 'In the ninth year of Zedekiah king of .Judah.in the tenth 
month, came Nebuchednezzar, king of Babylon, and all his army, 
against .Jerusalem, and they besieged it," etc., etc. 

But the instance in the last chaptei (the o'Jnd) is still more glaring; 
for. though the story has been told over and over again, this chapter 
still supposes the reader not to know anything of it ; for it begins by 
saying, ver I, " Zedekiah was oae-and-twenty years old when he be- 
gan to reign, and he reigned eleven years in Jerusalem. And his 
mother's name was Hammutal, the daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah. 
( Ver. 4), " And it came to pass, in the ninth year of his reign, in the 
tenth month, in the tenth day of the month, that Nebuchadnez/ar, 
king of Babylon, came, he and all his army, against 'Jerusalem, and 
pitched against it, and built forts against it," etc., etc. It is not pos- 
sible that any one man, and more particularly Jeremiah, could have 
been the writer of this book. The errors are such as could not have 
been committed by any person sitting down to compose a work. Were 
I, or any other man, to write in such a disordered manner, nobody 
would read what was written ; and everybody would suppose tha^ the 
writer was in a state of insanity. The only way, therefore, to account 
for the disorder is, that the book is a medley of detached, unauthen- 

* I observed two chapters, 16th and 17th, in the tlrst book of Samuel, that 
contradict each other with respect to David, and the manner he became ac- 
quainted with Saul ; as the 37th and 38th chapters of the book ot Jeremiah 
contradict each other with respect to the oauae of Jeremiah s imprisonment. 

In the 16th chapter of Jeremiah it is said that an evil spirit of God troubled 
Saul, and that his servants advised him (aa a remedy) " to Beak out a man 
who was a cunning player upon the hatp." And Saul said (verse 17), Provide 
me now a man who can play well, and brine him to me. Tbon answered one 
of the servants, and said, fiehold, I have seen a son of Jesse the Beth-lebemito, 
that is cunning ia playing and a mighty valiant man, and a man of war, and 
prudent iu matters, and a comelv person, and the Lord is with liim. Where- 
fore Saul sent messengers unto Jesse, and said, Bend me David thy son. And 
(verse 21) David came toSaui, and stood before him, and he loved him greatly, 
and he became his armour-bearer. And when the evil spirit from God was 
upon Saul (verse 23) David took an harp and played with his hand ; so 
Saul was refreshed, and was well. 

But the next chapter (17) gives an account all different to this of the manner 
that Saul and David became acquainted. Here it is ascribed to David's en- 
coimter with Goliah, when David was sent by his father to oarrjr provision to 
his brethren in the camp. In the 55th verse of this chapter it is said, "And 
when Saul saw David go forth against the Philistine (Goiiah), he eaid unto 
Abner, the captain of the host, Abner, whose son is this yeuth ? And Abner 
said, As thy soul liveth. O king, I cannot tell. And as David returodd from 
the slaughter of the Philistine, Abner took him, and brought him before Saul 
with the head of the Philistine in his hand. And Saul said to him. Whose 
son art t^ou, thou young man ? And David answered, I am the son of thy 
servant Jesse the Beth-lehemite." These two accounts belie each other, be- 
cause each of them supposes Saul and David not to have known each other 
before. This book, th« Bible, is too ridiculous even for criticism. 
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ticated anecdote, put to^^ether by some stapid book-maker, under the 
name of Jeremiah, because many of them refer to him, and to the 
circumstances and times he lived in. 

Of the duplicity and of the false predictions of Jeremiah I shall 
mention two instances, and then proeeed to review the remainder of 
the Bible. It appears in the :^8th chapter, that when Jeremiah was 
in prison, Zedekiah sent for him ; and, at this interview, which was 
private, Jeremiah pressed it strongly on Zedekiah to surrender him- 
self to the enemy. " If (says he, verse 1) thou wilt assuredly ^o forth 
unto the kinji of Babylon's princes, then thy soul shall live," etc. 
Zedekiah was apprehensive that what passed at this conference should 
be krown ; tnd he said to Jeremiah, ver. 2'), " But if the princes 
[mea lin^ those oi .!udah, hear that I have talked with thee, and they 
come unto thee, and say unto thee, Declare unto us now what thou 
hast said to the kin^^ ; hide it not from us, and we will not put thee to 
death ; also what the king said unto thee ; then thou shalt say unto 
them, I presented my supplication before the king, that he would not 
cause me to r-jturn to Jonathan's house, to die there. Then came all 
the princes unto Jeremiah, and asked him ; and lie told then: accord- 
ing to all these words that the king had commanded." Thus, tlieman 
of God, as he is called, could tell a lie, or very strongly prevaricate, 
when he supposed it would answer his purpose ; for certainly he did 
not go to Zedekiah to makeh's application, neither did he make it ; he 
went because he was sent for, and he employed that opportunity to 
advise Zedekiah to surrender himself to Nebuchadnezzar. 

In the iMth chapter is a pro{)hecy of Jeremiah to Zedekiah, in these 
words, ver. 2, " Thus saith the Lord, Behold I will give this city into 
the hand of the kmg of Babyu>n, and he shall burn it with tire ; and 
thou shalt not escape out of his hand ; and thine eyes shall behold the 
eyes of the king of Babylon, and he shall speak to thee mouth to 
mouth, and thou shalt go to Babylon. Yet hear the word of fae Lord: 
O Zedekiah, king of Judah, thus saith the Lord of thee, thou shalt 
not die by the sword. But thou shalt die in peace ; and with the 
burnings of thy fathers, the former kings which were before thee, so 
shall they burn odours for thee, and they will lament thee, saying, 
Ah, Lord ; for I have pronounced the word, saith the Lord." Now, 
instead of Zedekiah lieholding the eyes of the king of Babylon, and 
speaking with him mouth to mouth, and dying in peace, and with the 
burning of odours, as at the funeral of his fathers (as Jeremiah had 
declared the Lord himself had pronounced i, the le verse, according to • 
the .V2nd chapter, was the case. It is there said, ver. 10, "And the 
king of Babylon slew the sons of Zedekiah before his eyes ; then he 
put out the eyes of Zedekiah ; and the king o!" Babylon bound him in 
chains, and carried him to Babylon, and ]iut him in prison till the day 
of his death." What then can we say of these prophets, but that they 
were impostors and liars ?| 

As for Jeremiah, he experienced none of these evils. He was taken/ 
into favour by Nebuchadne-izar, who gave him in charge to the cap- 
tain of the guard, chap. H9 : 12. " Take him (said he) and look well 
to him, and do him no harm ; but do unto him even as he shall say/ 
unto thee." Jeremiah joined himself afterwards to Nebuchadnezzar;, 
and went about prophesying for him against the Egyptians, who had 
marched to the relief of Jerusalem while it was besieged. Thus much 
for another of the lying prophets, and the book that bears his name.. 
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1 have been the more particular in treatinf; of the books ascribed to 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, because these two are spoken of in the books of 
Kin^B and of Chronicles, which the others are not. The remainder 
of the books ascribed to the men called prophets I shall not trouble 
myself much about ; but take them collectively into the observations 
I shall offer on the character of the men styled prophets. 

In the former part of the "Age of Reason," I have said that the 
word prophets was the Bible word for poet, and that the flights and 
metaphors of the Jewish priests have been foolishly erected into what 
are now called prophecies. I am sufficiently justified in this opinion, 
not only because the books called the prophecies are written in poetical 
lan^'ua^e, but because there is no word in the Bible, except it be the 
word prophet, that describes what we mean by a poet. I have also 
4said that the word signified a performer upon musical instruments, of 
which I have given some instances ; such as that of a company of 

Erophets prophesying with psalteries, with tabrets, with pipes, with 
arps, etc., and that Saul prophesied with them, 1 Sam. 10 : 5. It 
appears from this passage, and from other parts in the book of Sam., 
that the word prophet was confined to signify poetry and music ; for 
the person who was supposed to have a visionary insight into con- 
cealed things was not a prophet but a seer,* 1 Sam. 9:9; and it was 
not till after the word seer went out of use (which most probably was 
when Saul banished those he called wizards), that the profession of 
the seer, or the art of ^seeing, became incorporated into the word 
prophet. 

According to the modern meaning of the word prophet and pro- 
phesying, it signifies foretelling events to a great distance of time : 
and it became necessary to the inventors of the Gospel to give it this 
latitude of meaning, in order to apply or to stretch what they call the 
prophecies of the Old Testament to the times of the New. But, ac- 
cording to the Old Testament, the prophesying of the seer, and after- 
wards of the prophet, so far as the meaning of the word seer was in- 
corporated into that of prophet, had reference only to things of the 
time then passing, or very closely connected with it ; such as the event 
of a battle they were going to engage in, or of a journey, or of any 
enterprise they were going to undertake, or of any circumstance, then 
pending, or of any difficulty they were then in ; all of which had im- 
mediate reference to themselves (as in the case already mentioned of 
Ahaz and Isaiah, with respect to the expression, Behold a virgin shall 
conceive and bear a son), and not to any distant future time. It was 
that kind of prophesying that corresponds to what we call fortune- 
telling ; such as casting nativities, predicting riches, fortunate or un- 
fortunate marriages, conjuring for lost goods, &c., and it is the fraud 
of the Christian church, not that of the Jews, and the ignorance and 
the superstition of modern, not that of ancient times, that elevated 
those poetical — musical — conjuring — dreaming — strolling [gentry into 
the rank they have since had. 

Bat besides this general character of all the prophets, they had also 
a particular character. They were in parties, and they prophesied 
for or against, according to the party they were with ; as the poetical 
and political writers of the present day write in defence of the party 
ithey associate with, against the other. After the Jews were divided 
into two nations, that of Judah, and that of Israel, each party had its 
prophets, who abased and aooused each other of being false prophets. 
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dyin^ prophets, impostors, &c. The prophets of the party of Jadah 
prophesied against tlie prophets of the party of Israel ; and those of 
the party of Israel against those of Judah. This party-prophesying 
showed itself immediately on the separation, under the tirst two rival 
kings, Rehoboam and Jeroboam. The prophet that cursed, or pro- 
phesied, against the altar that Jeroboam had built in Bethel, was of 
the party of Judah, where Uehoboam was king ; and he was waylaid, 
•on his return home, by a prophet of the party of Israel, who said unto 
him (1 Kings, chap. 18, ver. 14), " Art thou the man of God that 
earnest from Judah ? and he said, I am." Then the prophet of the 
party of Israel said to him, *' I am a prophet also as tho". art (signi- 
fying of Judah), and an angel spake unto me by the word of the Lord, 
saying, bring him back with thee into thine house, that he may eat 
bread and drink water : but (says the 18th verse), he lied unto him." 
The event, however, according to the story, is that the prophet of 
Judah never got back to Judah, for he was found dead on the road, 
by the contrivance of the prophet of Israel ; who, no doubt, was called 
a true prophet by his own party, and the prophet of Judah a lying 
prophet. 

In the third chapter of the second of Kings, a story is related of 
'prophesying or conjuring, that shows, in several particulars, the char- 
acter of a prophet. Jehoshaphat, king of Jndah, and Jehoram, king 
-of Israel, had, for a while, ceased their party animosity, and entered 
into an alliance : and those two, together with the king of Edom, en- 
gaged in a war against the king of Moab. After uniting and march- 
ing their armies, the story says, they were in great distress for water; 
upon which Jehoshaphat said, ver. 11, " Is there not here a prophet 
of the Lord, that we may inquire of the Lord by him ? And one of 
the king of Israel's servants answered and said, Here is Elisha (Elisha 
was of the party of Judah), the son of Shaphat, which poured water 
on the hands of Elijah. And Jehoshaphat said. The word of the Lord 
is with him." The story then says, that these three kings went down 
:to Elisha : and when Elisha (who, as I have said, was a Judahmite 

Srophet) saw the king of Israel, he said unto him, " What have I to 
o with thee ? Get thee to the prophets of thy father, and to the 
firophets of thy mother. And the king of Israel said unto him, Nay, 
or the Lord hath called these three kings together, to deliver them 
into the hand of Moab." (Meaning because of the distress they were 
in for water). Upon which Elisha said, " As the Lord of hosts liveth, 
before whom I stand, surely, were it not that I regard the presence of 
Jehoshaphat, the king of Judah, I would not look towards thee, nor 
see thee." Here is all the vemon and the vulgarity of a party pro- 
phet. We have now to see the performance or mannar of prophe- 
sying. 

Ver. 15. <* Bring me (said Elisha) a minstrel ; and :'•• came to pasa, 
when the minstrel played, that the hand of the Lord came upon him." 
Here is the farce of the conjuror. Now for the prophecy : " And 
Elisha said [singing most probably to the tune he was playing] , Thus 
saith the Lord, make this valley full of ditches ;" which was just tell- 
ing them what every countryman could have told them, without 
either fiddle or farce, that the way to get water was to dig for it. 
But as every conjuror is not famous alike for the same thing, so neither 
were those prophets ; for though all of them, at least those I have 
spoken of, were famous for lying, some of them excelled in cursing. 
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Elisha, whom I have just mentioned, was a chief in this branch of 
propheHyin){ : it was he that cursed the forty-two children in the name 
of the Lord, whom the two she-bears came and devoured. We are to- 
suppose that those children were of the party of Israel : but as those 
who will curse will lie, there is just an much credit to be given to this 
story of Elisha's two she- bears, as there is to that of the dragon of 
Wantley, of whom it is said : 

" Poor children there devoured he, 
That could not with him grapple; 
And at one sup he ate them up, 
As a man would eat an apple." 

There was another description of men called prophets, that amused' 
themselves with dreams and visions ; but whether by night or by day 
we know not. 'J hese, if they were not quite harmless, were but little- 
mischievous. Of this class are 

Ezektel and Daniel; and the first (juestion upon those books, as upon 
all the others is, are they genuine? that is, were they written by 
E/ekiel and Daniel ? Of this there is no proof ; but so far as my own 
conception goes, I am more inclined to believe that they were, than 
that they were not. My reasons for this opinion are as follows: 
First, Because those books do not contain internal evidence to prove 
that they were not written by E/ekiel and Daniel, as the books as- 
cribed to Moses, Joshua, Samuel, Ac, prove they were not written by 
Moses, Joshua, Samuel, Ac. Secondly, Because they were not written- 
till after the Babylonish captivity began ; and there is good reason to 
believe that not any book in the Bible was written before that period; 
at least it is provable, from the books themselves, as I have already 
shown, that they were not written till after the commencement of the 
Jewish Monarchy. Thirdly, Because the manner in which the books 
ascribed to E/ekiel and Daniel are written, agrees with the condition 
these men were in at the time of writing them. 

ij.ad the numerous commentators and priests who have foolishly 
employed or wasted their time in pretending to expound and unriddle 
those books, been carried into captivity, as Ezekiel and Daniel were, 
it would have greatly improved their intellects, in comprehending the 
reason for this mode of writing, and have saved them the trouble of 
racking their invention, as they have done, to no purpose ; for they 
would have found that they themselves would be obliged to write 
whatever they had to write, respecting their own affairs, or those of 
their friends, or of their country, in a concealed manner, as those men 
have done. 

These two books differ from all the rest ; for it is only these that 
are tilled with accounts of dreams and visions ; and the difference 
arose from the situation the writers were in, as prisoners of war, or 
prisoners of state, in a foreign country, which obliged them to 
convey even the most trifling information to each other, and all 
their political projects or opinions, in obscure and metaphorical 
terms. They pretend to have dreamed dreams, and seen visions, 
because it was unsafe for them to speak facts or plain language. 
We ought, however, to suppose that the persons to whom they 
wrote understood what they meant, and that it was not intended 
anybody else should. But these busy commentators and priest» 
have been puzzling their wits to find out what it was not intended^, 
they should know, and with which they have nothing to do. 
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Ezekiel and Daniel were carried pr'soners to Babylon, under the 
ifirst captivity, in the time of Jehoiakim, nine years before the second 
captivity, in the time of Zedekiah. The Jews were then still numer- 
ous, and had considerable force at Jerusalem, and as it is natural to 
suppose that men, in the situation of Ezekiel and Daniel, would be 
meditating the recovery of their country, and their own deliverance, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the accounts of dreams und visions, 
-with which these books are tilled, are no other than a disguised mode 
of correspondence, to facilitate thocie objects ; it served them as a 
cypher, or secret <ilphabet. If they are not this, they are tales, reveries, 
■and nonsense ; or at least a fanciful way of wearing off the wearisome- 
ness of captivity ; but the [)resumption is, they were the former. 

Ezekiel begins his book by speaking of a vision of chernhims, and a 
vision of a. w/iee/ within a ivher/, -which he says he saw by the river 
Chebar, in the land of his captivity. Is it not reasonable to suppose, 
that by the cherubims he meant the temple at Jerusalem, wliere tliey 
had figures of cherubims? and by a wheel within u wheel i which, as 
■a figure, has always been understood to signify political contrivance), 
the project or means of recovering Jerusalem ? In the latter pari of 
this book, he supposes himself transported to Jerusalem, and into the 
temple; and he refers back to the vision on the river Chebar, and 
says, chap. 43 : ver. H, that this last vision was like the vision on the 
river Chebar ; which indicates, that those pretended dreams and vis- 
ions had for their object the recovery of .Jerusalem, and nothing further. 

As to the romantic interpretations and applications, wild as the 
dreams and visions they undertake to explain, which commentators 
4tnd priests have made of those books, that of converting them into 
things which they call prophecies, and making them bend to times 
and circumstances as far remote even as the present day, it shows the 
fraud, or the extreme folly, to which credulity or priestcraft can go. 
Scarcely anything can be more absurd than to suppose that men 
situated as E/.ekiel and Daniel were, whose country was overrun, and 
in the possession of the enemy, all their friends and relations in cap- 
tivity abroad, or in slavery at home, or massacred, or in continual 
danger of it ; scarcely anything, I say, can be more absurd, than to 
suppose that such men should lind nothing to do but that of employ- 
ing their time and their thoughts about what was to happen to other 
nations a thousand or two thousand years after they were dead ; at 
the same time nothing is more natural than that they should meditate 
the recovery of Jerusalem, and their own deliverance t and that this 
was the sole object of all the obscure and apparently frantic writings 
contained in those books. In this sense, the mode of writing used in 
those two books, being forced by necessity, and not adopted by choice, 
is not irrational ; but if we are to use the books as prophecies, they 
are false. In the 2!)th chapter of Ezekiel. speakint; of Egypt, it is said, 
verse 11, "No foot of man shall pass through it. nor foot of beast shall 
pass through it ; neither shall it be inhabited forty years." This is 
•what never came to pass, and conse(|uently it is false, as all the books 
I have already reviewed are. I here close this part of the subiect. 
■ In the former part of the " Age of Reason," I have spoken of .'onah, 
and of the story of him and the whale. A fit story for ridicule, if it 
was written to be believed ; or for laughter, if it was intended to try 
what credulity would swallow ; for if it could swallow .loiiah and the 
whale, it could swallow anything. But, as already shown in the ob- 
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servations on the book of Job and the Proverbs, it is not alway» 
certain which of the books in the Bible were 3rif{iually Hebrew, or 
only traneUtions from the books of the Gentiles into Hebrew ; and 
as the book of Jonah, so far from treating of the affairs of the Jews, 
■ays nothing upon that subject, but treats altogether of the Gentiles, 
it IS more probable that it is a book of the Gentiles than of the Jews ; 
and that it has been written as a fable, to expose the nonsense and 
satirize the vicious and malignant character of a Bible prophet, or a 
predicting priest. 

Jonah is represented, first, as a disobedient prophet, running away 
from his mission, and taking shelter aboard a vcHsel of the Gentiles, 
bound from .loppa to Tarshish ; as if he ignorantly supposed, by such 
a P<^ltry contrivance, he could hide himself where God could not find 
him. The vessel is overtaken by a storm at sea ; and the mariners, 
all of whom are Gentiles, believing it to be a judgment, on account of 
someone on board who had committed a crime, agreed to cast lots to 
discover the offender ; and the lot fell upon Jonah. But before this 
they had cast all their wares and merchandise overboard, to lighten 
the vessel, while Jonah, like a stupid fellow, was fast asleen in the 
hold. After the lot had designated .lonah to be the offender, they 
questioned him to know w'lo and what he was, and he told them he- 
was a Hebrew ; and the story implies that he confessed himself guilty. 
But these Gentiles, instead of sacrificing him at once, without pity or 
meroy, as a company of Bible prophets or priests would have done 
by a Gentile in the same case, and as it is related Samuel had done by 
Agag, and Moses by the women and children, they endeavoured to- 
save him, though at the risk of their own lives ; for the account says, 
(Jonah, chap. 1 : verse 18) " Nevertheless ithatis, though Jonah waa 
a Jew, and a foreigner, and the cause of all their misfortunes, and the- 
loss of their cargo), the men rowed hard to bring it (the boat) to land, 
but they could not, for the sea wrought and was tempestuous against 
them." Still, however, they were unwilling to put the fate of the lot 
into execution ; and they cried (says the account) unto the Lord, say- 
\ ing, ver. 14, " We beseech thee, O Lord, we beseech thee, let us not 
\ perish for thin man's life, and lay not upon ns innocent blood ; for 
\ thou, O Lord, hast done as it pleased thee." Meaning thereby that 
\they did not presume to judge Jonah, since he might be innocent; but 
jthot they considered the lot that had fallen upon him as a decree of 
God, or as \\, pleased God. The address of the prayer shows that the 
Gentiles worshipped one Supreme Beings and that they were not idola- 
tors, as the Jews represented them to be. But the storm still contin* 
ning, and the danger increasing, they put the fate of the lot into exe- 
cution, and cast Jonah into the sea ; where, according to the story, 
a great fish swallowed him up whole and alive. 

We have now to consider Jonah securely housed from the storm in 
the fish's belly. Here we are told that he prayed ; but the prayer is a. 
made-up prayer, takeu from various parts of the Psalms, without any 
connection or consistency, and adapted to the distress, but not at all 
to the condition that Jonah was in. It is such a prayer as a Gentile 
who might know something of the Psalms could copy out for him.. 
This circumstance alone, were there no other, is sufficient to indicate 
that the whole is a made-up story. The prayer, however, is supposed 
to have answered the purpose, and the story goes on (taking up at the 
same time the cant-language of a Bible prophet) saying, Jonah, chap.. 
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2: ver. 10, "Aud the Lord spake unto the fisb, and it vomited oni 
Jonah upon the dry land." 

Jonah then received a second mission to Nineveh, with which he set 
out ; and we have now to consider him as a preacher. The distress he 
is represented to have sutTered, the remembrance of his own disobe- 
dience as the cause of it, and the miraculous escape he is supposed to 
have had, were saftioient, one would have conceived, to have impressed 
him with sympathy and benevolence in the execution of his mission ; 
but instead of this, hb enters the city with denunciation and maledic- 
tion in his mouth, crying. Jonah, chap. 8 : ver. 4, " Yet forty days and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown." We have now to consider the sup- 
posed missionary in the. last act of his mission ; and here it is that 
the malevolent spirit of a Bible-prophet, or of a predicting priest, 
appears in all that blackness of character that me.. >!<oribe to the 
being they call the devil. Having published his predict is he with- 
drew, says the story, to the east side of the city. But for what? not 
to contemplate in retiremeut the mercy of his Creator to himself, '^r 
toothers, but to wait with malignant impatience ^ le destiructi' -1 of 
Nineveh. It came to pass, however, as the »tory relat n, I'lat the 
Ninevites refor rned, and that God. according to the Biblt ihrase, re- 
pented him o. ..le evil Le had said he v^ould do unto t^ em and did it 
not. This, saith the flrsb verse of the last chapter, displeased .lonah 
excet uiigly, and he was very angrv. His obdurate heart v aid rather 
th'it Nineveh should be destroyed, and every soul, young and olr*. 
perish in the ruins, than that his prediction shoul I not be fulfilled. 
To expose the character of a prophet still more, a gourd ib made to 
grow up in the night, that promiseth him an agreeable shelter frum 
the heat of the sun, in the place to which he is retired ; and the next 
morning it dies. 

Here the rage of the prophet becomes excessive, and he is ready to 
destroy himself. Jonah 4 : H, " It is better (said he) for me to die than 
live." This brings on a supposed expostulation between the Almighty 
and the prophet, in which the former says, vers, i), 10, 11, " Dost thou 
well to be angry for the gourd? And he said, I do well to be angry 
even unto death. Then said the Lord, thou hvat had pity on the gourd, 
for the which thou hast not laboured, neither madest it grow, which 
came up in a night, and perished in a night ; and should not I spare 
Nineveh, that great oity, wherein are more than tix score thousand 
persons, that cannot discern between their right hand and their left 
hand ? " Here is both the winding up of the satire, and the moral of 
the fable. As a satire it strikes agaiust the character of all the Bible- 
prophets, and against all the indiscriminate judgments upon men, 
women, and children, with which this lying book,the Bible, is crowded; 
such as Noah's flood, the destruction of the cities of Sodom a'-d Go- 
morrah, the extirpation of the Canaanites, even to sucking infants, 
and women with child, because the same reflection, that there are 
more than six score thousand persons that cannot discern between 
their right hand and their left hand, meaning young children, applies 
to all their cases. It satirizes also the supposed partiality of the 
Creator for one nation more than for another. As a moral, it preaches 
against the malevolent spirit of prediction ; tor as certainly as a man 
predicts ill, he becomes inclined to Wish it. The pride of having bis 
judgment right hardens his heart, till at last he beholds with satis- 
faction, or sees with disappointment, the accomplishment or the 
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failure of his predictions. This book ends with the same kind of 
strong and well-directed itointa ;i„'ainst prophets, prophecies, and in- 
discriminate judgments, as the chapter thp.c benjamin Franklin 
made for the Bible, about Abraham and the Stranger, ends against 
the ir. tolerant spirit of religious persecution. Thus much for the book 
of Jonah. 

Of the poetical parts of the Bible that are called prophecies, I have 
spoken in the former part of the '• Age of Reason : " and already in 
this, where I have said that the word prophet is the Bible word for 
poet ; and that the flights and metaphors of those poets, many of 
which are become obscure by the lapse of time and the change of cir- 
cumstances, have been ridiculously erected into things called prophe- 
cies, aud applied to purposes the writers never thought of. When a 
priest quotes any of those passages he unriddles it agreeably to his own 
views, and imposes that explanation upon his congregation as the mean- 
ing of the writer. The whore of Babylon has been the common whore 
of allthe priests, and each has accused the other of keeping the strum- 
pet ; so well do they agree in their explanations. 

There now remain only a few books, which they call the books of 
tlie leaser prophets ; and as I have already shown ihat the greater are 
impostors, it would be cowardice to disturb tlie repose of the little ones. 
Let them sleep, tlien, in tliearmsof their nurses, the priests, and both 
be forgotten together. 

I liave now gone through the Bible, as a man would go through a 
wood witli an axe on his slioulder, and fell trees. Here they lie ; and 
the priests, if they can, may replant them. They may i)erhaps stick 
them in tl-e ground, but they will never make them grow. I pass on 
to the books of the New Testament. 



THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
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THE New Testament, they tell us, is founded upon the prophecies 
of the Old ; if so, it must follow the fate of its foundation. 

As it is nothing extraordinary that a wc:nan should be with child 
before she was married, and that the son she might bring forth should 
be executed, even unjustly ; I see no reason for not believing that such 
a woman as Mary, aud such men as Joseph and .Jesus existed ; their 
mere existence is a matter of indifference, about which there is no 
ground, either to believe or to disbelieve, aud which comes under the 
common head of, /' mav he so ; and what then ? The probability, how- 
ever, is, that there were smh persons, or at least such as resembled 
them in part of the circumstances, because almost all romantic stories 
have been suggested by some iictual circumstances, as the adventures 
of Rol)in8(:n Crusoe, not a word of which is true, were suggested by 
the case of Alexander Selkirk. 

It is not then the existence, or non-existence, of the person that I 
trouble myself about : it is the fable of Jesus Christ, as told in the 
New Testament, anil the wild and visionary doctrine raised thereon, 
against which I contend. The story, taken as it is told, is blasphe- 
mously obscene. It gives an account of a young woman engaged to 
be married, and while under this engagement, she is, to speak plain 
language, debauched by a ghost, under th<i impious pretence (Luke I : 
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35), that " the Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee." Notwithstanding which, Joseph 
afterwards marries her, cohabits with her as his wife, and in his turn 
rivals the ghost. This is putting the story into intelligible language, 
and when told in this manner, there is not a priest but must be 
ashamed to own it. Obscenity in matters of faith, however wrapped 
up, is always a token of fable and imposture ; for it is necessary to 
our belief in God, that we do not connect it with stories that run, as 
tliis does, into ludicrous interpretations. This story is, upon the face , 
of it, the same kind of story as that of Jupiter and Leda, or .lupiter 
and Europa, or any othoroL the amorous adventures of Jupiter ; and 
shows, as is already stated in the former part of the " Aye of Reason," 
that the Christian faith is built upon the heathen mytholo^'y. 

As the historical parts of the New Testament, so far as concerns 
Jesus Christ, are confined to a very short space of time, less than two '^\^ 
years, and all within the same country, and nearly to the same spot, 
the discordance of time, place, and circumstance, which detects the 
fallacy of the books of the Old Testament, and proves them to be im- 
positions, cannot be expected to be found liere in the same abundance. 
The New Testament, compared with the Old, is like a farce of one act, 
in which there is not room for very numerous violations of the unities. 
There are, however, some glaring contradictions, which, exclusive of 
the fallacy of the pretended prophecies, are sui'licient to show the story 
of Jesus Christ to be false. 

I lay it down as a position which cannot be controverted —first, that 
■the agreement of all the parts of a story does not prove that story to 
be true, because the parts may agree, and the whole may be false ; 
secondly, that the disagreement of the parts of a story proves the 
whole cannot be true. The agreement does not prove truth, but the 
disagreement proves falsehood positively. The history of Jesus Christ 
is contained in the four books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. The first chapter of Matthew begins with giving a genealogy 
of Jesus Christ ; and in the third chapter of Luke, there is also given 
a genealogy of esus Christ. Did these two agree, it would not prove 
the genealogy to be true, because it might, nevertheless, be a fabrica- 
tion ; but as they contradict each other in every particular, it proves /_.--' 
falsehood absolutely. If Matthew speaks truth, Luke speaks false- 
hood; and if Luke speaks truth, Matthew speaks falsehood ; and as 
there is no authority for believing one more than the other, there is 
no authority for believing either ; and if they cannot be believed even 
in the very first thing they say and set out to prove, they are not en- 
titled to be believed in anything they say afterwards. Truth is an 
uniform thing ; and as to inspiration and revelation, were we to ad- 
mit it, it is impossible to suppose it can be contradictory. Either 
then the men called apostles were impostors, or the books ascribed to 
them have been written by other persons, and fathered upon them, as 
is the case of the Old Testament. 

The book of Matthew gives, chan. 1, ver. ('», a genealogy by name 
from David, up through Joseph, the husband of Mary, to Christ, and 
makes there to be twenty-eight generations. The book of Luke gives 
also a genealogy by name from Christ, through .Joseph, the husband 
of Mary, down to David, and makes tiiem to be forty three genera- 
tions ; besides which there are only the two names of David and 
Joseph that are alike in the two lists. I here insert both genealo- 
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gical lists, and for the sake of perspicuity and comparison have placed 
them both in the same direction, that is, from Joseph down to David.. 



Genealogy according to Matthew. 



Christ 

5 Joseph 

3 Jacob 

4 Mattbaa 

6 Eleazar 

6 Eliud 

7 Achim 

8 Sadoc 

9 Azor 

10 Eliakim 

11 Abiud 

12 Zorobabel 

13 Balatbiel 

14 Jechonias 
16 .ToBias 

16 Amon 

17 Manaeses 

18 EEekias 

19 Acbaz 

20 Joatbam 

21 Ozias 

22 Joram 



23 Josaphat 

24 Asa 

25 Abia 

26 Boboatn 

27 Solomon 

28 David ♦ 



Genealogy according to Luke. 



Christ 

2 Joseph 

3 Heli 

4 Matthat 

5 Levi 

6 Melobi 

7 Janna 

8 Joseph 

9 Mattatbias 

10 Amos 

11 Naum 

12 Esli 

13 Nagga 

14 Meath 

15 Mattatbias 

16 ^emei 

17 Joseph 

18 Juda 

19 Joanna 

20 Bbesa 

21 Zorobabel 

22 Salathiel 



23 Neri 

24 Melchi 

25 Addi 

26 Cosam 

27 Elmodam 

28 Er 

29 Jose 

30 Eliezer 

31 Joram 

32 Matthat 

33 Levi 

34 Simeon 

35 Juda 

36 Joseph' ' 

37 Jon an 

38 Eliakim- 

39 Melea 

40 Menan 

41 Mattatba 

42 Nathan 

43 David 



Now, if these men, Matthew and Luke, set out with a falsehood' 
between them (as these two accounts show they do) in the very com- 
mencement of their history of Jesus Christ, and of who, and ot what 
he was, what authority (as I have before asked) is there left for be- 
lieiving the strange things they tell us afterwards ? If they cannot 
be believed in their account of his natural genealogy, how are we to 
believe them, when they tell us he was the Son of God, begotten by a 
ghost ; and that an angel announced this in secret to his mother? If 
they lied in one genealogy, why are we to believe them in the other ? 
If his natural genealogy be manufactured, which it certainly is, why 
are we not to suppose that his celestial genealogy is manufactured also, 
and that the whole is fabulous? Can any man of serious reflection 
hazard his future happiness upon the belief of a story naturally im- 
possible ; repugnant to every idea of decency ; and related by persons 
already detected of falsehood ? Is it not more safe that we stop our- 
selves at the plain, pure, and unmixed belief of one God, which ia 
Deism, than that we commit ourselves on an ocean of improbable, 
irrational, indecent, and contradictory tales? 

The first question, however, upon the books of the New Testament, 
as upon those of the Old, is. Are they genuine ? were they written by 
the persons to whom they are ascribed ? for it is upon this ground 
only that the strange things related therein have been credited. Upon. 



* From the birth of David to the birth of Christ is upwards of 1080 years ; 
and as the lifetime of Christ is not included, there are but 27 full generations. 
To find therefore the average age of each person mentioned in the lint, at the 
time his first son was born, it is only necesBary to divide 1080 by 27, which 
gives 40 years for each person. As the lifetime of man was then but of the 
same extent it is now, it is an absurdity to suppose that 27 following genera- 
tions should all be old bachelors before they married ; and the more bo when 
we are told that Solomon, the next in suQcesslou to David, had a house full of 
wives and mistreFses before he was twenty-one years of age. So far from this 
genealogy being a solemn truth, it is not even a reasonable lie. The liet of 
Luke gives about twenty-six years for the average age, and this is too much. 
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this point there is uo direct proof, for or af^ainst ; and all that thia 
state c! a case proves, is doubtfalness ; and doubtfulness is the oppo- 
site of belief. The state, therefore, that the books are in, proves- 
against themselves ast far as this kind of proof can go. 

But, exclusive of this, the presumption is, that the books called the 
Evangelists, and ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, were 
not written by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and that they are- 
impositions. The disordered state of the history in these four books, 
the silence of one book upon matters related in the other, and the dis- 
agreement that is to be found among them, implies, that they are the 
production of some unconnected individuals, many years after th& 
things they pretend to relate, each of whom made his own legend ; 
and not the writings of men living intimately together, as the men 
called apostles are supposed to have done : in iine, tliat they havebeen* 
manufactured, as the books of the Old Testameat have been, by other 
persons than those whose names they bear. 

The story of the angel announcing what the church calb the im- 
maculate conception, is not so much as mentioned in the books as- 
cribed to Mark and John ; and is differently related in Matthew and 
Luke. The former says, the angel appeared to Joseph ; the latter says, 
it was to Mary ; but either Joseph or Mary was the worst evidence 
that could have been thought of : for it was others that should have 
testified for them and not they for themselves. Were any girl that is 
now with child to say, an'' even to swear it, that she was gotten with 
child by a ghost, and that an angel told her so, would she be believed? 
Certainly she would not. Why, then, are we to believe the same 
thing of another girl whom we never saw, told by nobody knows who^ 
nor when, nor where ? How strange and inconsistent it is, that the 
same circumstance that would weaken the belief even of a probable 
story, should be given as a motive for believing this one, that has 
upon the face of it every token of absolute imposribility and im- 
posture ? 

The story of Herod destroying all the children under two years 
belongs altogether to the book of Matthew ; not one of the rest men- 
tions anything about it. Had such a circumstance been true, the 
universality of it must have made it known to all the writers ; and 
the thmg would have been too striking to have been omitted by any. 
This writer tells us, that Jesus escaped this slaughter, because Joseph 
and Mary were warned by an angel to flee with ^'\m into Egypt ; but 
he forgot to make any provision for John, who was then under two 
years of age. John, however, who stayed behind, fared as well as 
Jesus, who fled ; and therefore the story circumstantially belies i'^self.. 

Not any two of these writers agree in reciting, exactly in the same 
words, the written inscription, short as it is, which, they tell us, was 
put over Christ, when he was crucified ; and besides this, Mark says, 
He was crucified at the third hour (nine in the morniug) ; and John 
says it was the sixth hour (twelve at noon).* 

The inscription is thus stated in the^e books. 

Matthew This is .Tesus the king of the Jews. 

Mark The king of the Jews. 

Luke This is the king of the Jews. 

John Jesus of Nazareth, king of the Jews. 

We may infer from these circumstances, trivial as they are; that 
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-those writers, whoever they were, and in whatever time they lived, 
were not present at this scene. The only one of the men called apos- 
tles who appears to have been near the spot, was Peter ; and when he 
was accused of being one of Jesus's followers, it is said (Matthew, 
chap. 26, ver. 74), " Then Peter began to curse and to swear, saying, 
I know not the man ;" yet we are now called upon to believe the same 
Peter, convicted by their own account of perjury. For what reason 
• or on what authority shall we do this ? 

The accounts that are given of the circumstances that, they tell 
us, attended the crucitixion, are differently related in those four 
books. 

The book ascribed to Matthew says, chap. 20, ver. 4'), " Now from 
the sixth hour there was darkness over all the land unto the ninth 
hour." Verses r»l, r>2, 58, "And, behold, the veil of the temple was 
rent in twain from the top to the bottom ; and the earth did (inake, 
and the rocks rent ; and the graves were opened ; and many bodies of 
the saints which slept aro-se, und came out of the graves after his 
resurrection, and went into the holy city, and appeared unto many." 

Such is the account which this dashing writer of the book of Mat- 
thew gives ; but in which he is not supportetl by the writers of the 
other books. 

The writer of the book ascribed to Mark, in detailing the circum- 
stances of the crucilixion, makes no mention of any earthquake, nor 
of tlie rocks rending, nor of the graves opening, nor of he dead men 
walking about. The writer of the book of Luke is silent also upon 
the same points. And as to the writer of the book of John, thouf'h 
he details all the circumstances of the crucitixion down to the burial 
of Christ, '^e says nothing about either the darkness^the veil of the 
temple — the eartli(]uake — the rocks — the graves — nor the dead men. 

Now, if it had been true that those things had happened, and if the 
writers of these books had lived at the time they did happen, and had 
been the persons they are said to be— namely, the four men called 
apostles, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, — it was not possible for 
them, as true historians, even without the aid of inspiration, not to 
have recorded them. The things, supposing them to have been facts, 
were of too much notoriety not to have been known, and of too much 
importance not to have been told. All these supposed apostles must 
have been witnesses of the earthquake, if there had been any ; for it 
was not po-sible for them to have been absent from it ; the opening of 
ithe graves, and the resurrection of the dead men, and their walking 
/| about the city, is of' greater importance than the earthquake. An 
4 earthquake is always possible and natural, and proves nothing; but 
this opening of the graves is supernatural, and directly in point to 
their doctrine, their cause, and their apostleship. Had it been true, 
it would have tilled up whole chapters of those books, and been the 
chosen theme and general chorus of all the writers : but instead of 
this, little and trivial things, and mere prattling conversations of //e 
said this, and he said that, are often tediously detailed, while this most 
important of all, had it been true, is passed off in a slovenly manner 
by a single dash of the pen, and that by one writer only, and not so 
much as hinted at by the rest. 

It is an easy thing to tell a lie, but it is diittcult to support the lie 
■after it is told. The writer of the book of Mattliew should have told 
«s who the saints were that came to life again, and went into the city, 
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and what became of them afterwards, and who it was that saw them ; 
for he is not hardy enough to say he saw them himself ; — whether- 
they came out naked, and all-in natural buSf.he-saints and she-saints; 
or whether they came full dressed, and where they got their dresses ; 
whether they went to their former habitations and reclaimed their 
wives, their husbands, and their property, and how they were received; 
whether they entered ejectments for the recovery of their possessions, ' 
or brought actions of trim. r^n. against the rival interlopers; whether 
they remained on earth, and followed their former occupation of preach- 
ing or working; or whether they died again, or went back to their 
graves alive and buried themselves. 

Strange, indeed, that an army of saints should return to life, and 
nobody know who they were, uor who it was that siw them, and that 
not a word more should be said upon the subject, nor these saints 
have anything to tell us ! Had it been the prophets who (as we are- 
told) had formerly prophesied of these thing;i, they must have had a 
great deal to say. The/ could have told us everything, and we should 
have had posthumous prophecies with notes and commentaries upon 
the first, a little better at least than we have now. Had it been Moses 
and Aaron, and Joshua, and Samuel, and David, not an unconverted. 
Jew had remained in. all Jerusalem. Had it been John the Baptist, 
and the sainta of the time then present, everybody would have known 
them, and they would have out-preached and out-famed all the other 
aposiles. But instead of this, these saints are made to pop up, like 
Jonah's gourd, in the night ; for no purpose at all but to wither injthe 
morning. Thus much for this part of the story. 

The tale of the resurrection follows that of the crucifixion ; and in 
this as well as in that, the writer?, whoever they were, disagree so 
much, as to make it evident that .loue of them were there. 

Tlie book of Matthew states that when Christ was put in the sepul- I 
chre, the Jews applied to Pilate for a watch or a guard to be placed \ 
over the sepulchre to prevent the body being stolen by the disciples ; | 
and that in consequence of this re juest, the sepulchre was made sure | 
by sealing the stone that covered the mouth and setting a watoh. But 
the other books say nothing about this application, nor about the seal- 
ing, nor the guard, nor the watch, and according to their accounts 
there were none. Matthew, however, follows up this part of the story 
of the guard or the watch with a second part, that I shall notice in 
conclusion, as it serves to detect the fallacy of these books. 

The book of Matthew continues its account, and says (28 : 1) that \ 
at the end of the Sabbath, as it began to dawn toward the first day 
of the week, came IVIary Magdalene and the other Mary, to see the 
sepulchre. Mark says it was sun-rising, and John says it was dark. 
Luke says it was Mary Magdalene, and Joana, and Mary the mother 
of -lames, and other women that came to the sepulchre: and John 
states that Mary Magdalene came alone. So well do they agree about 
their first evidence. They all, however, appear to have known 
most about Mary Magdalene ; she was a woman of a large acquaint- 
ance, and it was not an ill conjecture that she might be upon the 
stroll. 

The book of Matthew goes on to say (ver. 2) " And behold ! there 
was a great earthquake, for the Angel of the Lord descended fromi 
heaven, and came and rolled back the stone from the door, and sat 
upon it." But the other books say nothing about any earthquake,. 
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nor about the angel rolling back the stone, and sitting upon it ; and, 
according to their accounts, there was no angel sitting theie. Mark 
says, the angel was within the sepulchre sitting on the right side. 
Luke says there were two, and they were both standing up ; and John 
says they were both sitting down, one at the head and the other at the 
feet. 

Matthew says that the angel that was sitting upon the stone on the 
outside of the sepulchre told the two Marys that Christ was risen, 
and that the women went away quickly. Mark says that the women, 
upon seeing the stone rolled away, and wondering at it, went into the 
sepulchre, and that it was the angel that was sitting within on the 
right side, that told them so. Luke says, it was the two angels that 
were standing up ; and John says, it was Jesus Christ himself that 
told it to Mary Magdalene, and that she did not go into the sepulchre, 
but only stooped down and looked in. 

Now if the writers of those four books had gone into a court of justice 
to prove an alibi (for it is of the nature of an alibi th&t is here attempt- 
ed to be proved — namely, the absence of a dead body, by supernatural 
means), and had they given their evidence in the same contradictory 
manner as it is here given, they would have been in danger of having 
their ears cropt for perjury, and would justly have deserved it. Yet 
this is the evidence, and these are the books, that have been imposed 
upon the world as being given by divine inspiration, and as the un- 
changeable word of God. The writer of the book of Matthew, after 
giving this account, relates a story that is not to be found in any of 
the other books, and which is the same I have just before alluded to. 

" Now," says he (that is, after the conversation the women had with 
the angel sitting on the stone), " behold some of the watch," (meaning 
the watch that he had said had been placed over the sepulchre) "came 
into the city, and showed unto the chief prit-sts all the things that 
were done ; and when they were assembled with the elders and had 
taken counsel, they gave large money unto the soldiers, saying, Say, 
ye. His disciples came by night, and stole him away while we slept ; 
and if this come to the governor's ears, we will persuade him and 
secure you. So they took the money, and did as they were taught ; 
and this saying," (that his disciples stole him away) " is commonly 
reported among the Jews until this day." The expression " until this 
/day." is an evidence that the book ascribed to Matthew was not writ- 
\y ten by Matthew, and that it has been manufactured long after the 
times and things of which it pretends to treat ; for the expression im- 
plies a great lapse of intervening time. It would be inconsistent in 
us to speak in this manner of anything happening in our own time. 
To give, therefore, intelligible meaning to the expression, we must 
suppose a lapse of some generations at least, for this manner of speak- 
ing carries the mind back to ancient time. 

The absurdity also of the story is worth noticing ; for it shows the 
writer of the book of Matthew to have been an exceedingly weak and 
foolish man. He tells a story that contradicts itself in point of pos- 
sibility ; for though the guard, if there were any, might be made to 
say that the body was taken away while they were asleep, and to give 
that as a reason for their not having prevented it, that same sleep 
must also have prevented their knowing how and by whom it was done ; 
■and yet they are made to say that it was the disciples who did it. 
Were a man to tender his evidence of something that he should say 
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^aa done, and of the manner of doing it, and of the person who did it, 
while he waa aaleep and could know nothing of the matter, auch evi- 
dence could not be received. It will do well enough for Teatament 
evidence, but not for anything where truth ia concerned. 

I come now to that part of the evidence, in those hooka, that respects 
the pretended appearance of Christ after his pretended resurrection. 
The writer of the book of Matthew relates that the Angel that was 
sitting on the atone at the mouth of the sepulchre, said to the two 
Marys, chap. 28: verse 7, "Behold, Christ is gone before you into 
Galilee, there shall ye see him ; lo, I have told you." And the same 
writer, at the next two verses (U, 9), make» Christ himself to speak, 
to the same purpose, to these women, immediately after the angel had 
told it to them, and that they ran quickly to tell it to the diaciples ; 
and at the IGth verse it is said, " Then the eleven disciples went away 
into Galilee, into a mountain where Jesus had appointed them ; and 
when they saw him they worshipped him." 

But the writer of the book of John tells a story very different to 
this; for he says, chap. 20: ver. 19, " Then the same day at evening, 
being the first day of the week (that is, the same day Hiat Christ is 
said to have risen), when the doors were shut where the disciples were 
assembled for fear of the Jews, came Jesus, and stood in the midst of 
them." According to Matthew the eleven were marching to Galilee, 
to meet Jesus, in a mountain, by his own appointment, at the very 
time when, according to John, they were assembled in another place, 
and that not by appointment, but in secret, for fear of the Jews. 

The writer of the book of Luke contradicts that of Matthew more 
pointedly than John does ; for he says expressly, that the meeting was 
in Jerusalem, the evening of the same day that he (Christ, arose, and 
that the eleven were there. See Luke, chap. 24; v. IH, 33. 

Now it is not possible, unless we admit these disciples the right of 
wilful lying, that the writer of these books could be any of the eleven 
persons called disciples ; for if, according to Matthew, the eleven went 
into Galilee to meet Jesus in a mountain by his own appointment, on 
the same day that he is said to have risen, Luke and John must 
have been two of that eleven : yet the writer of Luke says expressly, 
and John implies as much, that the meeting was that same day, in a 
house in Jerusalem. And on the other hand, if, according to Luke 
and John, the eleven were assembled in a house in Jerusalem, Mat- 
thew must have been one of that eleven ; yet Matthew says the meet- 
ing was in a mountain in Galilee, and consequently the evidence given 
in those books destroys each other. 

The writer of the book of Mark says nothing about any meeeting 
in Galilee : but he says, chapter 16 : verse 12, that Christ, after his 
resurrection, appeared in another form to two of them, as they walked 
into the country, and that these two told it to the residue, who would 
not believe them. Luke also tells a story, in which he keeps Chriat 
employed the whole of the day of this pretended resurrection, until the 
evening, and which totally invalidates the account of going to the moun- 
tain in Galilee. He says that two of them, without saying which two, 
went that same day to a village called Emmaus, three acore furlongs 
(seven miles and a-half) from Jerusalem, and that Christ, in disguise, 
-went with them, and atayed with them unto the evening, and aupped 
with them, and then vaniahed out of their sight, and reappeared that 
same evening at the meeting of the eleven in Jerusalem. 
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This is the contradictory manner in which the evidence of this pre^ 
tended reappearance of Christ is stated : the only point in which the- 
writers agree is the skulking privacy of that reappearance; for whether 
it was in the resess of a mountain in Galilee, or in a shut-up house in- 
Jerusalem, it was still skulking. To what cause, then, are we to 
assign this skulking ? On the one hand, it is directly repugnant to 
the supposed or pretended end, that of convincing the world that 
Christ was risen : and on the other hand, to have asserted the publi- 
city of it, would have exposed the writers of those books to public 
detection, anJ therefore they have been under the necessity of making 
it a private affair. As to the account of Christ being seen by more 
than five hundred at once, it iaPaul only who says it, and not the five 
hundred who say it for themselves. It is, therefore, the tes imonyof 
but one man, and that, too, of a man who did not, according to the 
same account, believe a word of the matter himself, at the time it is 
said to have happened. His evidence, supposing him to have been 
the writer of the I'lth chapter of Corinthians, where this account is 
given, is like that of a man who comes into a court of jus. ice to swear 
that what he had sworn before is false. A man may often see reason, 
and he has, too, always the right of changing his opinion ; but this 
liberty does not e.Ktend to matters of fact. 

I now come to the last bcene, that of the ascension into heaven. 
Here all fear of the .Jews, and of everything else, must necessarily 
have been out of the question ; it was that which, if true, was to seal 
the whole ; and upon which the reality of the future mission of the 
disciples was to rest lor proof. Words, whether declarations or prom- 
ises, that passed in private, either in the recess of a mountain in Gal- 
ilee, or in a shut-up house in Jerusalem, even supposing the n to have 
been spoken, could not be evidence in public ; it was therefore neces- 
sary that this last scene should preclude the possibility of denial and 
dispute ; and that it should be, as 1 have stated in the former part of 
the " Age of Reason," as public and as visible as the sun at noonday : 
at least it ought to have been as public as the crucifixion is reported 
to have been. 

But to come to the point. In the first place, the writer of 
the book of Matthew does no: say a syllable about it ; neither does 
the writer of the book of John. This being the case, is it possible to 
suppose that those writers, who affect to be even minute in other mat- 
ters, would have been silent upon this had it been true? The writer 
of the book of Mark passes it off in a careless, slovenly manner, with 
a single dash of the pen, as if he wan tired of romancing, or ashamed 
of the story. So alsn does the writer of Luke. And even between 
these two there is not an apparent agreement as to the place where 
the final parting is said to have been. The book of jNIark says that 
Christ appeared to the eleven as they sat at meat — alluding to the 
meeting of the eleven at Jerusalem ; he then states the conversation 
that he says passed at that meeting, and immediately after says, chap. 
16 : ver. li, 19 (as a school-boy would finish a dull story), " So then, 
after the Lord had spoken unto them he was received up into heaven, 
and sat on the right hand of God." But the writer of Luke says, 
chap. 24 : ver. 50, that the ascension was from Bethany : that he 
(Christ) led thera out as far as Bethany, and was parted from them, 
and was carried up into heaven. So also was Mahomet : and as to- 
Moses, the apostle Jude says, ver. 9, that Michael and the devil dis- 
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puted about his body. While we believe such fables as these, or either 
of tliem, we believe unworthily of the Almifjhty. 

I have now gonetlirough the examination of the four books ascribed 
to Matthew, Mark, Luke and ilohn ; and when it is considered that 
the wliole space of time, from tlie crucifixion to what is called the 
ascension, is but a few days, apparently not more than three or four, 
and that all the circumatances are reported to have happened nearly 
aJi)OUt the same spot,. Jerusalem; it is, I believe, impossible to find in any 
story on record so many and such ylarint; absurdities, contradictions 
and falsehoods, as are in those books. Tliey are more numerous and 
strikinf^ than 1 had any expectation of tinding vvlien I be>,'an this ex- 
amination, and far more so than I had any idea of when I wrote the 
former part of the " Af{e of Reason." 1 had then neither Bible nor 
Testament to refer to, nor could I procure any. My own situation, as 
to existence, was becominf,' every day more precarious ; and as J. was 
willinj^ to leave somethin^^ behind me on ihe subject. I was obliged to 
be (juick and concise. The cjuotations I then made were from mem- 
ory only, but they are correct ; and the opinions I have advanced in 
that work are the effect of the most clear and long established con- 
viction — that the liible and the Testament are impositions upon the 
world — that the fall of man — the account of Jesus Christ being the 
Son of God, and of his dying to appease the wrath oi God, and of salva- 
tion by that strange means, are all fabulous inventions, dishonourable 
to the wisdom and power of the Almighty — that the only true religion 
is Deism, by which I then meant, and now mean, the belief of one 
God. and an imitation of his moral character, or the practice of what 
are called moral virtues -and that it was upon this only (so far as 
religion is concerned) that I rested all my hopes of happiness here- 
after. So say I now — and so help me God. 

But to return to the subject. Though it is impossible, at this dis- 
tance of time, to ascertain as a fact who were the writers of these four 
books (and this alone is suHicient to hold them in doubt, and where we 
doubt we do not believe), it is not difficult to ascertain negatively that 
they were not written by the persons to whom they are ascribed. The 
contradictions in those books demonstrate two things. First, that the 
writers cannot have been eye-witnesses and ear-witnesses of the mat- 
ters they relate, or they would have related them without those con- 
tradictions ; and, consequently, that the books have not been written 
by the persons called apostles, who are supposed to have been witnes- 
ses of this kind. Secondly, that the writers, whoever they were, have 
not acted in concerted imposition ; but each writer separately and 
individually for himself, and without the knowledge of the other. The 
same evidence that applies to prove the one applies equally to prove 
both cases ; that is, that the books were not written by the men called 
apostles, and also that they were not concerted imposition. As to 
inspiration, it is altogether oat of the question ; we may as well 
attempt to unite truth and falsehood as inspiration and contradiction. 

If four men are eye-witnesses and ear- witnesses to a scene they will, 
without any concert between them, agree as to the time and place 
when and where the scene happened. Their individual knowledge of 
the thing, eaoh one knowing it for himself, renders concert totally nn- 
necessary : the one will not say it was in a mountain in the conntry, 
and the other at a hoase in town ; the one will not say that it was at 
sunrise, and thd other that it|was dark. For, (in whatever place it 
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vvas, at whatever time it was, they knew it equally alike. And, on thfr 
other hand, if four men concert a Btoty, they will make their separate 
relations of that story a^ree and corroborate with each other to sup- 
port the whole. The concert supplies the want of fact in the one case, 
as the knowledge of the lact supersedes, in the other case, the neces- 
sity of a concert. The same con'ti adictiuna, therefore, that prove there 
has been no concert, prove also that the reporters had no knowledge 
of the fact (or rather of that which they relate as a fact), and detect 
also the falbehood of their reports. Those books, therefore, have 
neither been written by the men called apostles, nor by impostors ia 
concert. How, then, have they been written ? 

I am not one of those who are fond of believing there is much of 
that which is called wilful lying, or ying originally, except in the 
case of men setting up to be prophets, as in the Old Testament, tor 
prophesying is lying professionally, in almost all other cases it is not 
difficult to discover the progress by which even simple supposition, 
with the aid of credulity, will in time grow into a lie, and at last be 
told as a fact; and whenever we can find a charitable reason for & 
thing of this kind, we ought no. to indulge a severe one. 

The story of Jesus Chris, appearing after he was dead is the story 
of un apparition, such as timid imaginations can always create in 
vision, and credulity believe, Siories of this kind had been told of the 
death of Julius Caesar, not many years before, and they generally 
have their origin in violent deaths, or in the execution of innoceut 
persons. In cases uf this kind compassion lends its aid, and benevo- 
lently stretches the story. It goes on a little and a little farther, 
till it becomes a most certain truth. Once start a ghost and credulity 
fills up the history of its life, and assigns the cause of its appearance ; 
one tells it one way, another another way, till there are as many 
stories about the ghost and about the proprietor of the ghost, as there 
are about uesus Christ in these four books. 

The story of the appearance of Jesus Christ is told with that strange 
mixture of the natural and impossible that distinguishes legendary 
tale from fact. He is represented as suddenly coming in and going 
out when the doors were shut, and of vanishing out of sight and ap- 
pearing again, as one would conceive of an unsubstantial vision ; then 
again he is hungry, sits down to meat, and eats his supper. But as 
those who tell stories of this kind never provide for all the cases, so it 
is here ; they have told us that when he arose he left his grave clothes 
behind him ; but they have forgotten to provide other clothes for him 
to appear in afterwards, or to tell us what he did with them when he 
ascended : whether he stripped all off, or went up clothes and all. In 
the case of Elijah they have been careful enough to make him throw 
down his mantle ; how it happened no* to be burned in the chariot of 
fire they also have not told us. But as imagination supplies all de- 
ficiencies of this kind, we may suppose, if we please, that it was made 
of salamander's wool. 

Those who are not much acquainted with ecclesiastical history may 
suppose that the book called the New Testament has existed ever since 
the time of Jesus Christ ; as they suppose that the books ascribed tO' 
Moses have existed ever since the time of Moses. But the fact is 
historically otherwise ; there was no such book as the New Testament' 
till more than three hundred years after the time that Christ is eaid. 
to have lived. At what time the books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, 
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Lake and John be^an to appear is altogether a matter of nncertainty. 
There is not the least shadow of evidence of who the persons were that 
wrote them, nor at what time they were written ; and they might as 
Well have beep called by the names of any of the other supposed 
apostles, as by the names they are now called. The originals are not 
ill the possession of any Christian church existing, any more than 
the two tables of stone, written on, tlyey pretend, by the finger of God, 
upon Mount ^linai, and given to Moses, a>.'<^ in the possession of the 
•iews. And even if they were, there is no ^possibility of proving the 
hand-writing in either case. At the time tiose books were written 
there was no printing, and consequently ther'j could be no publication, 
otherwise than by written copies, which any man might mike or alter 
at pleasure, and call them originals. Can we suppose it consistent 
with the wisdom of the Almighty to commit himself and his will to 
man upon such precarious means as these, or that it is consistent we 
should pin our faith upon such uncertainties ? We cannot make, nor 
alter, nor even imitate, so much as one blade of grass that he has 
made ; and yet we can make or alter words of Gou as easily as words 
of man.* 

About three hundred and fifty years after the time that Christ is 
said to have lived, several writings of the kind I am speaking o*" were 
scattered in the hands of divers individuals ; and as the church had 
begun to form itself in o an hierarchy, or church government with 
temporal powers, it set itself about collecting them into a code, as we 
now see them, called The New Tes'atueiit. They decided by vote, as 
I have before said in the former part of the " Age of Reason." which 
of those writings out of the collection they had made, should be the 
word of God, and which should not. The rabbins of the Jews had 
decided, by vote, upon the books of the Bible before. 

As the object of the church, as is the case in all national eHt'\bliBh- 
ments of churches, was power and revenue, and terror the means it 
used, it is consistent to suppose that the most miraculous and won- 
derful of the writings they had collected stood the bes chance of beinc; 
voted. And as to the authenticity of the books, the vote stands in the 
place of it; for it can be traced no higher. Disputes, however, ran 
liigli among the people then calling themselves Christians ; no" only 
as to points of doctrine, but as to the authentici y of the books. In 
the contest between the persons called Saint Augustine and Fauste, 
about the year 400, the latter says, " Th? books called the Evangelists 
have been composed long after the time of the apostles, by some ob- 
scure men, who, fearing that the world would not give credit to their 
relation of matters of which they could not be informed, have pub- 
lished them under the name of the apostles ; and which are so full of 

" The former part of the " Age of Keaaon ' has not bem published two yeara^ 
and there ia alrealy an expression in it that ia not mine. The evni"*8iiou is,. 
The book of Luke was carried by a majority of one voice onlv^. it maybe 
true, but it is not I that have said it. Some person, who might know of the 
circumfitancea, haa added it in a note at the bottom of the page of some of 
th<t editions, printed either ia England or in America, and the printers after 
that, have erected it into the body of the work, and made me the author o( 
it . If this has happened within suoh a short space of time, notwithstaading 
the aid of printing, which presents the alteration of copies individually, what 
may not have happened in a much greater length of timo, when there was no 
priutiug, and when any man who could wTi*'.e could make a writ en copy, and 
call it aa original by Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John? 
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Hottishneaa aiul discordant relations, that there in neither a^'refjnent 
nor connection between tJiem." And in another place addressinji him- 
self to the advocates of tliose books as beinf; the word of God. he Htiys, 
" It is thus tha' your predecessors liave inserted, in the 83rii)turo8 of 
our Lord, many thint;s which, thoui^h they carry his name, ayroe not 
with his doctrines. This is not surprising, since tliat we have often 
proved that these thintjH have not been written by himself, nor bvliia 
apostles, but that for tlio j^reatest part they are founded upon tales, 
upon vaj^po reports, and put together by I know not what, half-'Jews, 
with but little agreement between them ; and which they have never- 
theless' published under the names of the apostlfs of our liord, and 
have thus attributed to them their own errors and their lies.* 

The reader will see by these extracts that the authenticity of tlie 
Books of the New Testament was denied, and the books treated as 
tales, for<{eri('s, and lies, at the time they were vo'ed to be the word 
of God. But the interest of the church, with the afisistanre of the 
faggot, bore down the opposition, and at last suppressed all investiga- 
tion. Miracles followed upon miracles, if we will believe them, and 
men were taught to say they believed, whether they believed or not. 
But by way of throwing in a tliought, the French I evolution has ex- 
communicated the church from the power of working miracles : she 
has not been able, with the assistance of all her saintH, to work one 
miracle since the revolution began ; and as she never stood in greater 
need than now, we may, without the aid of divination, conclude that 
all her former miracles were tricks and lies, i^ 

When we consider the lapse of more than three hundred years, in- 
tervening between the time that Christ is said to have lived and the 
time when the New Testament was formed into a bool--, even without 
the assistance of historical evidence, the exceeding uncertainty of its 
authenticity is manifest. The authenticity of the book of Homer, 
as far as regards the authorship, is much better established than that 
of the New Testament, though Homer is a thousand years the most 
ancient. It was only an exceeding good poet that duld have writien 
the book of Homer, and, therefore, few men only could have at- 

♦ I have taken these two extracts from Bonla.ngo»*'B Life of Paul, wiitten in 
Freuch. Boulanger quotes them from the writings of AuKustiue againstFauHte. 

+ Boulangpr, in his Life of Paul, has collecto^l from the eccleeiastical his- 
tories, and the writings of the fathers as they are cnlled, several unttera 
which show the opinions that prevailed amone the different sects of Chris- 
tians at the time the Testament as we now see it was voted to be the word of 
God. The following extracta are from the second oh ipter of that woilf— "The 
Marcionists (a Christian sect) assumed that the Evangelists were filled with 
falsities. The Mauicheans, who formed a very numerous sect; at the com- 
menoemeut of Christianity, rejected as false all the new tfstament 
and showed other writings quite different that they gave for authentic, j he 
Corinthians, like the Marcionists, admitted not the Acts of the Apostles, i he 
Encratics and the Severians, adopted neither the Acts nor the Epistles of Paul 
Chryaoatom, in a homily which he made upon the Acts of the Apostles, savs 
that in hla time, abont the year 400, many people knew nothing either of the 
author or of the book. St. Irene, who lived before that time, reports that the 
"Val<»ntinian8, like several other sects of the Ohrlstians, accused the Scriptures 
otbeingfllled with imperfection", errors and contradictions. The Ebionites 
or Nazarenes, who were the first Christians, rejected all the Epistles of Paul 
and regarded him as an impoator. They report, among other things, that he 
was originally a Pagan, that he came to Jerusalem, where he lived some 
time ; and that, having a mind tn marry the daughter of the high priest, he 
caused h<mi>elf to be olroumoised ; but that not being able to obtain her, he 
quarrolled with the Jews, and wrote against circumcision, and against the 
obHervatiou of the Sabbath, and agaiuBt all the legal ordinances." 
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tempted it : and a inan capable of doin^ it would not have tlirowu 
away hia own farnu by ^ivinji ii to another. In like manner, there 
were hut fb.v that could have composed liuclid'ri. KlementH, becaiNe 
none but an exceeding ^ood geometrician could have been the author 
of that work. But with respect to the bookw of the New Testament, 
particularly such parts as tell us of the reHurrectioii and ascension of 
Christ, any person wiio could tell a htory of an apparition, or of a 
man's walkin>{, could have made such books ; for the story is most 
wretchedly told. The chance, therefore, of forj^ery in the New Tes- 
tament is millions to one greater than in the case of Homer or liuclid. 
Of the numerous priests or parsons of the present day, bishops and 
all, every one of them can make a sermon, or translate a scrap of 
Latin, especially if it has been translated a thousand times before; 
but is there any amontist them that can write poetry like Homer, or 
science like Kuclid? The sum total of a parson's leaininj^, with \ery 
few exceptions, is </, /', a/', and ///<, /inc, Iter : and their knowledjje of 
science is three ' i«s one are three ; and this is more than sut'ticient 
to have eniiblea em, had they lived at the time, to have written all 
the books of the New i estament. 

As the opportunities of lorj^ery were greater, so also was the induce- 
ment. A man could fjain no advanta{»e by writing under the name of 
Homer or I'^uclid ; if lie could wrile equal to them, it would be better 
that he wrote under his own name ; if inferior, he could not succeed. 
Pride would prevent the former, and impossibility the latter. But 
with respect to oUch books as compose the New Testament, all the in- 
ducements were on the side of forf^ery. The best ima;{ined history 
that could liave been made, at the distance of two or three hundred 
years after the time, could not have passed for theorij^inal under the 
name of the real writer. The only chance of success lay in forgery, 
for the church wanted pretence for its new doctrine, and truth and 
talents were out of the <]uestion. 

I)Ut as it is not uncommou las before observed* to relate stories of 
persons walkint; after they are dead, and of ghosts and apparitions of 
such as have fallen by some violent or extraordinary means ; and as 
the j)eople of that day were in the habit of believing such things, and 
of the appearance of angels, and also of devils, and of their getting 
into peoples' inside, and shaking them like a tit of an ague, and of 
their being cast out again as if by an emetic (Mary Magdalene, the 
book of Mark tells us, had brought up, or been brought to bed of 
seven devils) ; it was nothing extraordinary that some story of this 
kind should get abroad of the person called Jesus Christ, and become 
afterwards the foundation of the four books ascribed to Ma*thew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. Each writer told the tale as he heard it, or 
thereabouts, and gave to his book the name of the saint or the apostle 
whom tradition had given as the eye-witness. It is only upon this 
ground that the contradictions in those books can be accounted for ; 
and if this be not the case, they are downright impositions, lies, and 
forgeries, without even tbe apology of credulity. 

That they have been written by a sort of half-Tews, as the forego- 
ing quotations mention, is discernible enough. The fre luent refer- 
ences made to that chief assassin and impostor Moses, and to the men 
called prophets, es ablish this point, and on the other hand, the church 
has complemented the fraed, by admitting the Bible and the Tes!^a- 
nieut to reply to ea.?h other. Between the Chris ian Jew and the 
Chribtian-Gentile, the thing called a propheoy, and the thing prophe- 
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aied ; the type, and the thing typified ; the sign, and the thing signi- 
fied, Iiave been industriously rummaged up, and fitted together like 
old locks and picklock keys. The story foolishly enouj^h told of Eve 
and the strpent ("He shall bruise thy head, and ihou shalt bruise his 
heel," Gen. H: l;j),and natural enough as to the enmity between men and 
serpents (for the serpent always bites about the heel, because it can- 
not reach higher ; and the man always knocks the serpent about the 
head, as the most effectual way to prevent its biting ; I this foolish 
story, I say, has been made into a propheey, a type, and a promise to 
begin with ; and the lying imporiitionof Isaiah to Aha/, " That a virgin 
shall conceive and bear a son," as a sign that Ahaz should conquer, 
when the event was that he was defeated (as already noticed in the 
observations on the book of Isaiah), has been perverted, and made to 
serve as a winder- up. 

Jonah and the wlmle are also made up into a sign, or type. Jonah 
is Jesus, and the whale is the grave ; for it is said and they have made 
Christ to say it of himself), IMatt. 12 : M\ "For as Jonah was three 
days and three nights in the whale's belly, so shall the son of man be 
\ three days and three nights in the heart of the ear. h." ]3ut it hap- 
V pens awkwardly enough that Christ, according to their own account, 
A was but one day and two nights in the grave ; about ^50 hours instead 
/\of 72; tliat is, tiie Friday night, the Saturday, and the Satui-day 
night ; for they say he was up ou the Sunday morning by sunrise, or 
before. But as this fits quite as well as tl.e h'tc and the k'ck in Gene- 
sis, or the virmn and her ^on in Isaiah, it will pass in the lump of or- 
thodox things. Thus much for the historical part of the Testament 
and its evidences. 

Epistles of Paul. —The epistles ascribed to Paul, being fourteen in 
number, almost fill up the remaining part of the Te&' ment. Whether 
those epistles were written by tiie person to whom ney are ascril)ed 
is a matter of nO great importance, since the writer, whoever he was, 
attempts to prove his doctrine by argument. He does not pretend lO 
have been witness to any of the scenes told of the resurrection and the 
ascension : and he declares tliat he had not believed them. The stoiy 
of his being struck to the ground as he was journeying to Damascus, 
has nothing in it miraculous or extraordinary ; he escaped with his 
life, and that is more than many others have done, who have been 
struck with ligh^aing ; and that he sliould lose his sight for three 
days, and be unable lo eat or drink during that time, is nothing more 
than is common in such conditions. His companions that were with 
him appear not to have suMered in the same mannti*, for they were 
well enough to lead him the remainder of the journey ; neither did 
they pretend to have seen any vision. 

The character of tlie person called Paul, according io the accounts 
given of him, has in it a j^reat deal of violence and fanaticism ; he had 
Vieisecuted with as much heat as he preached afterwards; the stroke 
he had received had changed his thinking, without altering his con- 
stitution ; and either as a -Jew or a Christian, he was the same zealot. 
Such men are never good moral evidences of any doctrine they preach. 
They are always in extremes, as well of action as of belief. The 
doctrine he s-ets out to nrove by argument is the resurrection of the 
sauje body ; and he advances this as an evidence of immortality. But 
so much will men differ in their manner of thinking, and in the con- 
clusions they draw from the same premises, that this doctrine of the 
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resurrection of the same body, so far from an evidence of immortality,, 
appears to me to furnish an evidence against it ; for if I have already 
died in this body, and am raised a^ain in the same body in which E 
died, it is presumptive evidence that I shall die aj»ain. That resur- 
rection no more secures me against the repetition o' dyinj^, than an. 
ague tit, when past, secures me against another. To believe, there- 
fore, in immortality, I must have a more elevated idea than is con- 
tained in the gloomy doctrine of the resurrection. 

Besides, as a matter of choice, as well as of hope, I had rather have 
a better body and a more convenient form than the present. Every 
animal in the creation excels us in something. The winged insects, 
without mentioning doves or eagles, can pass over more space and with 
greater ease, in a few minutes, than man can in an hour. The glide 
of the smallest fish, in proportion to its bulk, exceeds us in motion, 
almost beyond comparison, and without weariness. Even the slug- 
gish snail can ascend from the bottom of a dungeon, where a man, by 
the want of that ability, would perish ; and a spider can launch itself 
from the top, as a playful amusement. Tiie personal powers of man 
are so limited, and his heavy frame so little construc'ed to extensive 
enjoyment, that there is notliing to induce us to wish the opinion of 
Paul to be true. It is too littl# for the magnitude of the scene; too 
mean for tlie sublimity of the subject. 

But, all other arguments apart, the consciousness of existeuce is the 
only conceivable idea we can have ot another life, and the continuance 
of that consciousness is immortality. The consciousness of existence, 
or the knowing that we exist, is not necessarily confined to the same 
form, nor to the same matter even in this life. We have not in all 
cases the same form, nor in any case the same matter that composed 
our bodies twenty or thirty years ago ; and yet we are conscious of 
being the same persons. Even legs and arms, which mike ud almost 
half the human frame, are not necessary to the consciousness of exis- 
tence. These may be lost or taken away, and the full consciousness 
of existence remain, and were they to be supplied by wings or other 
appendages, we cannot conceive that it would alter our consciousness 
of existence. In short, we know not how much, or rather how little, 
of our composition it is, and how exiuisitely tine that little is, that 
creates in us this consciousness of existence ; and all beyond fcliat is 
like the pulp of a peach, distinct and separate from the vegitative 
speck in the kernel. 

Who can say by what cKceeding tine action of tine matter it is that 
a thought is produced in what we call the mind ? and yet thatthouglit 
when produced, as I now produce the thought I am writing, is capable 
of becoming immortal, and is the only production of man that has 
that capacity. Statues of brass or marble will perish ; and statues 
made in imitation of them are not the sanae statues, nor the same 
workmanship, any more than the copy of a picture is the same pic- 
ture. But print and reprint a thought a thousand times over, and 
that with materials of any kind ; carve it in wood, or engrave it on 
stone, the thought is eternally and identically the same thought in 
every case. It has a capacity of unimpaired existence, unaffected by 
change of matter, and is essentially distinct, and of a nature different 
from everything else that we know or can conceive. If then the thing 
•produced has in itself a capacity of being immortal, it is more than a 
token that the power that produced it, which is the self-same thing as 
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consciouBuess of existence, can be immortal also ; and that as inde- 
pendently of the matter it was first connected with, as the thouglit is 
of the printing or writing it first appeared in. The one idea is not 
more diflicult to believe than the other; and we can see that one 
is true. 

That the consciousness of existence is not dependent on the same 
form or the same matter, is demonstrated to our senses in the works 
of tlie creation; as far as our senses are capable of receiving that 
demonstration. A very numerous part of the animal creation 
prea-ches to us, far better than Paul, the belief of a life hereafter. 
Their little life resembles an earth and a heaven ; a present and a fu- 
ture state; and comprises, if it may be so expressed, immortality in 
miniature. The most beautiful parts of the creation to our eye are 
the winged insects, and they are not so originally. They acquire that 
form and inimitable brilliancy by progressive changes. The slow and 
creeping caterpillar- worm of to-day passes in a few days to a' torpid 
figure, and a state resembling death, and in the next change comes 
forth, in all the miniature magniticence of life, a splendid butterfly. 
Noresemblanceof the former creature remains; everything is changed ; 
all his powers are new. and life is to him another thing. We cannot 
conceive that the consciousness of existence is not the same in this 
state of the animal as before; why, tlfbn, must I believe that the re- 
Burrection of the same body is necessary to continue to me the con. 
sciousness of existence hereafter ? 

Jn the former part of the " Age of ."Reason," I have called the crea- 
tion the true and only real word of God; and this instance, or this 
text, in the book of creation, not only shows to us that this thing may 
be so, but that it is so ; and that the belief of a future state is a ra 
tional behef founded upon i acts visible in the creation ; for it is not 
more difficult to believe that we shall exist hereafter in a better state 
and form than at present, than that a worm should become a butter- 
fly, and quit the dungliill for the atmosphere, if we did not know it 
as a fact. As to the doubtful jargon ascribed to Paul, in the l.^th 
chapter of 1 Corinthians, which makes part of the burial service of 
some Christian sectaries, it is as destitute of meaning as the tolling 
of the bell at the funeral. It explains nothing to the understanding ; 
it illustrates nothing to the imagination ; but leaves the reader to find 
any meaning if he can. All flesh isays he) is not the same flesh. 
There is one flesh of men ; another of beasts ; another of flshes ; and 
another of birds. ^ And what then ? Nothing. A cook could have 
Baid as much. There are also (savs he) bodies celestial, and bodies 
terrestrial ; the glory of the celestiiil is one. and the glory of the 
terrestrial is another. And what then ? Nothing. And what is the 
difference ? Nothing that he has told. There is (saya he) one glory 
of the sun, and ano'her glory of the moon, and another glory of the 
stars. And what then ? Nothing ; except that he saya that one star 
differeth from another star in glory instead of distance : and he might . 
as well have told us that the moon'did not shine so bright as the sun. 
All this is nothing better than the jargon of a conjuror, who picks up 
phrases he does not understand, to confound the credulous people 
who come to have their fortunes told. Priests and conjurors are of the 
same trade. 

Sometimes Paul affects to be a naturalist, and to prove his svstem 
of resurrection from the principles of vegetation. " Thou foor(8ayB> 
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he) that which thou soweat is no: quickened except it die." To which 
one mifjht reply, in his own language, and say, Thou fool, Paul, that 
which thou sowest is not (juickened, except it die not ; for the ^rainj 
that dies in the ground never does, nor can vegetate. It is only the 
living f^rains that produce the next crop. But the metaphor, in any 
point of view, is no simile. It is succession and not resurrection. The 
progress of an animal from one state of being to another, as Irom a 
worm to a butterlly, applies to the case; but this of the grain does 
not, and shows Paul to have been what he says of others, a fool. 

Whether the fourteen episiles ascribed to Paul were written by him 
or not is a matter of indifference ; they are either argumentative or 
dogmatical, and as tbe argument is defective, and the dogmatical 
part is merely presumpiive, it signifies not who wrote them. And 
the same may be said for the remaining parts of the Testament. It 
is not upon the epistles, but upon what is called the gospel, contained 
in the four books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and 
upon the pretended prophecies, that the theory of the Church, calling 
itself the Christian Church, is founded. The epistles are dependent 
upon those, and must follow their fate ; for if the story of .Jesus Christ 
be fabulous, all reasoning founded upon it as a suppoeed truth must 
fall with it. 
j_ We know from history that one of the principal leaders of this 
X Church, Athanasius, lived at the time the New Tes ament was 
formed (he died, according to the church chronology, in the year 
371); and we know also, from the absurd jargon he has left us, 
under the name of a creed, the character of the men who formed the 
New Testament : and we know also, from ihe same history, that the 
authenticity of the books of which it is composed was denied at the 
time. It was upon the vote of such as Athanasius, that the Testa- 
w ment was decreed to be the word of Cod ; and nothing can present to 
us a more strange idea than that of decreeing the word of God by 
vote. Those who rest their faith upon such authority, put man in the 
place of Ood, and have no true foundation for future happiness; 
credulity, however, is not a crime ; but it becomes criminal by resist- 
ing conviction. It is stran.ling in the womb of the conscience the 
efforts it makes to ascertain truth. We should never force belief upon 
ourselves in anything. 

I here close the subject on the Old Testament and the New. The 
evidence I have produced, to prove them forgeries, is extracted fro.n 
the books themselves, and acts like a two-edged sword, either way. If 
the evidence be denied, the authenticity of the Scriptures is denied 
with it ; for it is Scripture evidence ; and if the evidence beadniittedf 
the authenticity of the books is disproved. The contradictory impos- 
sibilities contained in the Old Testament, and in the New, put them 
in the case of a man who swears for and against. Either evidence 
convicts him of perjury, and e jually destroys reputation. Should the 
Bible and Testament hereafter fall, it is not I that have been the 
occasion. I have done no more than extract the evidence from the 
confused mass of matter with which it is mixed, and arranged that 
evidence in a point of light to be clearly seen, and easily compreliended; 
and, having done this, I leave the reader to judge for himself, as I 
have judged for myself. 
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Ib the former part of the " Age of Reason " I have spoken of the 
"three fraads, mystery^ tniro'h and p ophecv ; and as I have seen nothing 
in any of t^ i answers to that work, that in the least affects what I 
have there said upon those suhjecld, I shall not encumber this Second 
Part with additions that are not necessary. I have spoken also in the 
same work upon what is called rfieiai'on, and have shown the absurd 
misapplication of that term in the books of the Old Testament and 
the New; for certainly revelation is out of the question in rciting 
anything of which man has been the actor, or the witness. That which 
■9, man has done or seen needs no revelation to tell him he has done it, 
-or seen it, for he knows it already ; nor to enable him to tell it, or to 
write it. It is ignorance, or imposition, to apply the term revelation 
in such cases ; yet the Bible and the Testament are classed under this 
fraudulent description of being all revelatiov. 

Revelation, then, so far as the term has relation between God and 
man, can only be applied lo something which God reveals of his will 
to man ; but though the power of the Almighty to make such a com- 
munication is necessarily admitted, because lo that power all things 
are possible, yet the things ho revealed '\{ anything ever was revealed, 
and which, by the bye, it is impossible to prove), is revelation to the 
person only to whom it is made. His account of it to another is not 
revelation ; and whoever puts faith in that account puts it on the man 
from whom the account comes ; aud that man may have been de- 
•cei\ed, or may have dreamed it ; or lie may be an impostor, and may 
lie. There is no possible criterion whereby lo judge of of the truth of 
what he tells ; for even the morality of it would be no proof of reve- 
lation. In all such cases the proper answer would be. " When it is 
revealed to me I will believe it to be revelation : but it is not and can- 
not be incumbent on me to believe it to be revelation before : neither 
is it proper that I shouid take the word of a man as the word of God, 
and put man in the place of God." This is the manner in whicli I 
have spol.en of revelation in the former part of the " Age of Reason," 
and which, while it reverentially admits revelation as a possible thing, 
because, as before said, to the Almighty all things are possible, it pre- 
vents the imposition of one man upon ano her, and precludes the 
wicked use of pretended revelation. 

But though, speaking for myself, I thus admit the possibility of 
revelation, I to ally disbelieve that the Almighty ever did communi- 
ca e anything to man, by any mode of speech, in any language, or by 
any kind of vision or a])pearance. or by any means which our senses 
are capable of receiving, otherwise than by the universal display of 
himself in the works of .he creation, and by that repugnance we feel 
in ourselves to bad ac Jems, and disposit^ion to good ones. The most 
detestable wickedness, the most horrid cruelties, and the greatest 
miseries, that have afflicted the human race, have had their origin in 
this thing called revelation, or revealed religion. It has been the most 
dishonourable belief against the character of the T'ivinity, the most 
destructive to morality and the i eace and happiness of man, that ever 
was propagated since man began to exist. It is better, far better, that 
we admitted, if it were possible, a thousand devils to roam at large, 
and to preach publicly the doclrinecf devils, if there were any such, 
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than that we permitted one such imposter and monster as Moses, 
Joshua, Samuel, and the Lible prophets, to come with the pretended 
word of God in his mouth, and have credit among us. Whence arose 
-all the horrid assassinations of whole nations of men, women and 
infants, with which the Bible is tilled ; and the bloody persecutions, 
and tortures unto death, and religious wars, that since that time have 
laid Kurope in blood and ashes ; whence arose they, but from this 
impious thing called revealed religion, and this monstrous belief that 
God has spoken to man ? The lies of the Bible have been the cause of 
the oiie, and the lies of the Tes ament of the other. Some Christians 
pretend that GhriHiianity was not es:ablished by the sword ; but of 
what period of time do ;hey speak? It was impossible that twelve 
men could begin with the sword : they had not the power ; but no 
sooner were the professors of Christianity sufficiently powerful to em- 
ploy I he sword than they did so, and the stake and the faggot too ; 
and Mahomet could not do it sooner. By the same spirit that Peter 
cutoff the ear of the high priest's servant (if the story be true), he 
would have cutoff his head, and the head of his master, had he been 
able. Besides this. Christianity grounded itself originally on the Bible, 
and the Bible was established altogether by the sword, and that in 
the worst use of it : not to terrify but to extirpate. The Jews made 
110 converts, they bntchered all. The Bible is the sire of the Testa- 
ment, and both are called the word nf Go L The Christians read both 
books ; the ministers preach from both books ; and the thing called 
Christianity is made up of lioth. It is, then, false to say that Chris- 
tianity was not established by the sword. 

The only sect that have not persecuted are the Quakers; and the 
only reason that can be given for it is, that they are rather Deists than 
Christians. They do not believe much about Jesus Christ, and they 
call the Scriptures a dead letter. Had they called them by a worse 
name they had been nearer the truth. 

It is incumbent on every man who reverences the character of the 
Creator, and who wishes to lessen the catalogue of artificial miseries, 
and remove the cause that has sown jersecutions thick am ng man- 
kind, to expel all ideas of revealed religion as a dangerous heresy, and 
an imi ioiis fraud. What is it tliat we have learned from this pre- 
tended thing called revealed religion? — nothing tliatis useful to man, 
and everytliing that is dishonourable to his Maker. What is it the 
Bii le teaches us ?— rapine, cruelty, and murder. What is it the Tes- 
tament teaches us ? — to believe that the Almighty committed debauch- 
ery wiih a woman, engaged to be married! and the belief of this de- 
bauchery is called faith. 

As to the fragmen s of morality that are irregularly and thinly 
scattered in these books, they make no part of this pretended thing, 
revealed religion. There are the natural dictates of conscience, and 
the bonds by which socle y is held together, and without which it can- 
not exist ; and are nearly the same in ail religions, and in all societies. 
The Testament teaches no'hing new upon this subject : and where it 
attempt to exceed, it becomes mean and ridiculous. The doctrine of 
not retaliating ininries is much better expressed in Proverbs, which is 
a collection as well from the Gentiles as the Jews, than it is in the 
Testament. It is there said, Proverbs 2'), ver. 21, " If thine enemy 
be hungry, give him bread to eat, and if he be thirsty, give him water 
to driuk." But when it^is said, as in the Testament, " If a man 
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smite thee on the ri}»ht cheek, turn to him the other al-o ;" it is aasas- 
sinatiiif4 the iiit,Miity of forbearance, and sinking man into a spaniel. 

Lovinj,' enemies, is another dogma of feigned morality, and has, be- 
sides, no meaning. It ia incumbent on man, as a luoraHs':, that he- 
does not revenge an injury ; and it is equally as aood in a political 
sense, for there is no end to retaliation ; each retaliates on the other, 
and calls it justice : but to love in proportion to tiie injury, if it could 
be done, would be to otter a premium for a crime. Besides, the word 
enemies is too vague and general to be used in a moral maxim, which 
ought always to be clear and detined, like a proverb. If a man be the 
enemy of another from mistake and prejudice, as in the case of relig- 
ious opinions, and some imes in politics, that man is different to an 
enemy a heart with a criminal intention ; and it is incumbent upon 
us, as it contributes also to our own tranquility, that we put the best 
construction upon a thing that it will bear, lint even this erroneous 
motive in him makes no motive for love on the other part ; and to say 
that we can love voluntarily, and without a motive, is morally and 
physically impossible. 

Morality is injured by prescribing duties, that, in the first place, are 
impossible to be performed : and, if they could be, would be produc- 
tive of evil: or, as before said, be premiums for crime. The ma.xim 
of doing as we would be done unto, does not include this strange doc- 
trine of loving enemies : for no man expects to be loved himself for 
his crime or for his enmity. Those who preach this doctrine of lov- 
ing their enemies are in general the greatest persecutors, and they act 
consistently by so doing; for the doctrine is hypocritical, audit is 
natural that liypocrisy should act the reverse of wh it it preaches. 
For my own part, I disown the doctrine, and consider it as a feigned 
or fabulous morality ; yet the man does not exist tliat can say I have 
persecuted him, o** any man, or any set of men, either in the Ameri- 
can Revolution, or in the French Revolution ; or that I have, in any 
case, return*- ^ evil for eviL But it is not incumbent on man to reward 
a bad action with a good one, or to return good for evil ; and where- 
ever it is done, it ia a voluntary act, and not a duty. It is also ab- 
surd to suppose that such doctrine can make any part of a revealed 
religion. We imitate the moral character of the Creator by forbear- 
ing with each other, for he forbears with all ; but this doctrine would 
imply that he loved man, not in proportion as he was good, but as he 
was bad. 

If we consider the nature of our condition here, we must see there 
is no occasion for such a tlnng as revealed religion. What is it we 
want to know ? Does not the creation, the universe we behold, preach 
to us the existence of an Almighty power that governs and regulate-5 
the whole ? And is not the evidence that this creation holds out to our 
pon ■< T "nliiiitely stronger than anything we can read in a book that 
■X: •^■^' jv might make and call the word of God ? As for mor- 

" V !. Mowledge of it exists in every man's conscience. 

,.''^1, ..e -.le. The existence of an Almighty power is suHficiently 
.' :'• - d to us, though we cannot conceive, as it is impossible we- 
sh y .; , , mature and manner of its existence. We cannot conceive 
how we came here ourselves, and yet we know for a fact that we are- 
here. We must know also, that the power that called us into being 
can, if he please, and when he pleases, call us to account for the man- 
ner in which we have lived here : and therefore without seeking any 
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•oiher motive for the belief, it is rational lo believe that he will, for we 
know beforehand that he can. The ])robability or even possibility of 
the thin<^ is all that we on^ht to know ; for if we know it a« a fact, we 
should be the mere slaves of terror; oar belief would have no merit, 
and our best actions no virtue. 

Deism, then, teaches us, without the possibility of beinj^ deceived, 
all fchat it is necessary or proper to be known. The creation is the 
Bible of the I'eist. He ihere reads in the handwritinij of the Creator 
himself, the certainly of his existence and the immutability of his 
power ; and all otlier Bibles and Testaments are to him forgeries. The 
probability that we may be called to account hereafter will, to a re- 
flectiiif{ mind, have the influence of belief, for it is not our belief or 
disbelief that can make or unmake the fact. As this is the state we 
are in, and which it is proper we should 1 e in as free aj^ents, it is the 
fool only, and not the philosopher, or even the i rudent man, that 
would live as if there were no God. 

But the belief of a God is so weakened by bein« mixed with the 
strange fable of the ( hristian creed, and with the wild adventures 
related in the Bible, and of ilie obscurity and obscene nonsense of the 
New Testament, that the mind of man is bewildered as in a fog. 
Viewing all these things in a confused mass, he confounds fact with 
fable ; and as he cannot believe all, he feels a disposition to reject all. 
But the belief of a God is a heliet' distinct from all other things, and 
ought not to be confounded with any. The notion of a trinity of Gods 
has enfeebled the belief of one God. A multiplication of beliefs acts 
as a division of belief, and in proportion as anything is divided it is 
weakeDed. Beligion, by such means becomes a thing of form instead 
of fac', of notion instead of principle ; morality is banished to make 
room for an imaginary thing called faith, and tliis faith has its origin 
in a supposed debauchery, A man is preached instead of God ; an 
execution is an object for gratitude ; the preachers daub themselves 
with blood like a troop of assassins, and pretend to admire the bril- 
liancy it gives them ; they preach a humdrum sermon on the merits of 
the execution, then praise Jesus Christ for being executed, and con- 
demn the Jews for doing it. A man. by hearing all this nonsense 
lumped and preached together, confounds the God of the creation with 
-the imagined God of the Christians, and lives as if there were none. 

Of all the systems of religion that were ever invented, there is none 
more derogatory to the Almighty, more uuedifying to man, more re- 
pugnant to reason, and more contradictory in itself, than this thing 
called Christianity. Too absurd for belief, too impossible to convince, 
and too inconsistent for practice, it renders the heart torpid, or pro- 
duces only atheists or fanatics. As an engine of power, it serves the 
purpose of despotism, aud as a means of wealth the avarice of priests ; 
but so far as respects the good of man in general, it leads to nothmg 
here or hereafter. The only religion that has not been invented, and 
that has in it evidence of divine originality, is pure and simple Deism. 
It must have been the first, and \f ill probably be the last that man 
will believe. But pure and simple Deism does not answer the purpose 
of despotic governments. They cannot lay hold of religion as an 
engine, but by mixing it with human inventions, and making their 
own authority a part : neither does it answer the avarioe of priests, 
but by incorporating themselves and their functions with it, and be- 
coming, like the government, a party to the system. It is this that 
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forms the otherwise mysterious connection of Chur:b and State — the 
Church humane, and the State tyrannic. 

Were a man impressed as fully and as strongly as he ought to be 
with the belief of a God, his moral life would be regulated by the 
force of that belief. He would stand in awe of God and of himself, 
and would not do the thing that could not be concealed from either^ 
To give this belief the full opportunity of force, it is necessary that 
it acrs alone. This is Deism. But when, according to the Christian 
Trinitarian scheme, one part of God is represented by a dying man, 
and another part, called the Holy Ghost, by a flying pigeon, it is im- 
possible that belief can attach itself to such wild concei's.* 

It has beep the scheme of the Christian church, and of all the other 
invented systems of religion, to hold man in ignorance of the Creator, 
as it is of government to hold man in ignorance of his rights. The 
systems of the one are as false as those of the other, and are calcu- 
lated for mutual support. The study of theology, as it stands in 
Christian churches, is the study of nothing ; it is founded on no hing, 
it rests on no principles, it proceeds by no authorities; it has no data ; 
it can demonstrate nothing; and it admits of no conclusion. Not 
anything can be studied as a science, withou' our being in possession 
of the principles upon which it is founded, and as this is not the case 
with Christian theology, it is therefore the study of nothing. 

Instead, then, of studying theology, as is now done, out of the Bible 
and Testament, the meanings of which books are always controverted 
and the authenticity of which is disproved, it is necessary that we 
refer to the Bible of the creation. The principles we discover there 
are eternal, and of divine origin ; they are the foundation of all the 
science that exists in the world, and must be the foundation of theology. 

We can know God only through his works. We cannot have a concep- 
tion of any one attribute, but by following some principle that leads 
to it. We have only a confused idea of his power, if we have not the 
means of comprehending something of its immensity. We can have 
no idea of his wisdom but by knowing the order and manner in which 
it acts. The principles of science lead to this knowledge ; for the 
creator of man is the creator of science, and it is through that med- 
ium that man can see God, as it were, face to face. 

Could a man be placed in a situation, and endowed with the power 
of vision, to behold at one view, and to contemplate deliberately, the 
structure of the universe ; to mark the movements of the several 
planets, the cause of their varying appearance, the unerring; order in 
which they revolve, even to the remotest comet ; their connection and 
dependence on each other, and to know the system of laws, established 
by the Creator, that governs and regulates the whole ; he would then 
conceive, far beyond what any church theology can teach him, the 
power, the wisdom, the vastness, the muniticence, of the Creator ; he 
would then see that all the knowledge man has of sconce, and all 
the mechanical arts by which he renders his situation comf or rable 
here, are derived from that source ; his mind, exalted by the scene, 
and convinced by the fact, would increase in gratitude as it increased 

♦ Matthew 3: 16 says the Holy Ghosc desceade I ia thn ehaue of a dove. It 
might as well have said a goose, whioh is equally harmless, and the one ia as 
Donaansioal alia a« the other -would have been. Acts 2: 2, 3, says it descended 
in a mighty rushing wild, in the shape of cloven tongues— perhaps it was- 
cloven feet. Such absurd stuff is only nt for tales of witches and wizards. 
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in knowledge; his religion, or his worship, would become united withi 
his improvement as a man ; any employment he followed that had 
connecLion with the principles of the creation, as everything of agri- 
culture, of science, and of the mechanical arts has, would teach him 
more of God, and of the gratitude he owes to him, than any theolo- 
gical Christian sermon he now hears. Great objects inspire great- 
thoughts ; great muniticence excites great gratitude; but the grovel- 
ling tales and doctrines of the Bible aud the Testament are tit only 
to exci e contempt. Though a man cannot arrive, at least in this life, 
at the actual scene I have described, he can demonstrate it ; because 
he has a knowledge of the principles upon which the creation is con- 
structed. We know that the greatest works can be repres nted in 
model, and the universe can be represented by the same means. The 
same principles by which we measure an inch, or an acre of ground, 
will measure to millions in extent. A circle of an inch diameter has 
the same geometrical properties as a circle that would circumscrib& 
the universe. The same properties of a triangle that will demonstrate 
upon papefr the course of a ship will do it on the ocean ; and when 
applied to what are called the heavenly bodies, will ascertain to a 
minute the time of an eclipse, though those bodies are millions of 
miles from us. This knowledge is of divine origin ; and it is from the 
Bible of the creation that man has learned it, and not from the stupid 
Bible of the church, that teaches man nothing. 

All the knowledge man has of science and machinery, by the aid of 
which his existence is rendered comfortable upon earth, and without 
which he would be scarcely distinguishable in appearance and condi- 
tion from a common animal, comes from the great machine and 
struc-ure of the universe. The constant and unwearied observations- 
of our ancestors, upon the movements and revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, in what are supposed to have been the early ages of the world, 
have brought this knowledge upon earth. It is not Moses and the pro- 
phe 8, nor Jesus Ohrist, nor his apostles, that have done it. The 
Almighty is the great mechanic of th':) creation ; the lirst philosopher, 
ani original teacher of all science. Let us then learn to reverence 
our master, and Jet us not forget the labours of our ancestors. Had 
we at this day no knowledge of machinery, and were it possible that 
man could have a view, as I have before described, of the structure 
and machinery of the universe, he would soon conceive the idea of 
constructing some at Jea&iof the mechanical works we now have; and 
the idea so conceived would progressively advance in practice. Or 
could a model of the universe, such as is called an orrery, be presented 
before him, and put in motion, his mind would arrive at tlie same 
idea. Such an object, and such a subject, would, whilst it improved 
him in knowledge useful to himself as a man and a member of society, 
as well as being entertaining, afford far better matter for impressing 
him with a knowledge of, and a belief in the Creator, and of the 
reverence and gratitude that man owes to him, than the stupid texts 
of the Bible and the Testament, from which, be the talents of the 
preacher what they may, only stupid sermons can be preached. If 
man must preach, let him preach something that is edifying, and 
from texts that are known to be true. The Bible of the creation is 
inexhaustible in texts. Every part of science, whether connected with 
the geometry of the universe, with the systems of animal and vege- 
table life, or with the properties of inanimate matter, is a text as well! 
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for devotion as for philosophy ; for gratitude aa for human improve- 
ment. It will ))erhapH be said, that if snch a revolution in the system 
of relij^ion take place, every preacher on«^ht to be a philosopher. Moat 
certainly ; and every house of devotion a school of science. 

It has been by wandering; from the immutable laws of science and 
rifiht use of reason, and settin{< up an invented thing called revealed 
religion, that so many wild and blasphemous conceits have I "in formed 
of the Almighty. The Jews have made him the assassin of the human 
species, to make room for the religion of the Jews. The Christians 
have made him the murderer of himself, and the founder of a new 
religion, to supersede and expel the .lewish religion. And to tind pre- 
tence and admission for these things they must have supjosed hia 
power or his wisdom imperfec*;. or his will changeable ; and the 
ohangeablenesa of the will is the imperfection of the judgment. The 
philosopher knows that the laws of the Creator have never changed, 
with respect either to the principles of science, or the j,i\jperties of 
matter. VVhy, then, is it to be supposed they have changed with re- 
spect to man ? 

I here close the subject. I have shown in all the foregoing parts of 
this work, that the Bible and Testament are impositions and forgeries ; 
and I leave the evidence 1 have produced in proof of it, to be refuted, 
if any one can do it ; and I leave the ideas that are suggested in the 
conclusion of the work, to rest on the mind of the reader ; certain as 
I am, that when opinions are free, either in matters of government 
or religion, truth will linally and powerfully prevail. 
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PART III. 



7o the Ministers and Preachers of all denominations of Religion. 

IT is the duty of every man, as far as hia ability extends, to detect 
and expose delusion and error. But nature has not given toeveJ^V 
one a talent for that purpose ; and among those to whom such a talent 
ia given, there is often a want of disposition or of courage to do it. 
The world, or more properly speaking, that small part of it called 
Chriatendom, or the Christian world, has been amused for more than 
a thousand years with accounts of prophecies in the Old Testament 
about the coming of the person called Jesus Christ, and thousands of 
sermons have been preached, and volumes written to make man be- 
lieve it. In the following treatise I have examined all the passages in 
the New Testament, ipioted from the Old, and called prophecies con- 
cerning Jesua Christ, and I find no such thing as a prophecy of any 
such person, and I deny there are any. The passages all relate to cir- 
cumstances the Jewish nation was in at the time they were written 
or spoken, and not to anything that was or was not to happen in the 
world several hundred years afterwards ; and I have shown what the 
circumstances were, to which the passages apply or refer. I have 
f;iven chapter and verse for everything I have said, and have tiot gone 
out of the books of the Old and New Testament for evidence that the 
passages are not prophecies of the person called Jesua Christ. 

The prejudice of unfounded belief often degenerates into the 
prejudice of custom, and becomes, at last, rank hypocrisy. When 
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men from custom or fashion, or any worldly motive, profess or 
pretend to believe what they do not believe, nor can give any reason 
for believing, they unship the helm of their morality, and bein^ no 
longer honest to their own minds, they feel no moral difficulty in being 
unjust to others. It is from the induence of this vice, hypocrisy, that 
we see so many church and meeting going professors and pretenders 
to religion, so full of trick and deceit in their dealings, and so loose 
in the performance of their engagements, that they are not to be 
trusted further than the laws of the country will bind them. Moral- 
ity has no hold on their minds, no restraint on their actions. 

One set of preachers make salvation to consist in believing. They 
tell their congregations, that if they believe in Christ, their sins shall 
be forgiven. This, in the first place, is an encouragement to sin, in a 
-similar manner as when a prodigal young fellow is told his father will 
pay all his debts, lie runs into debt the faster, and becomes the more 
extravagant. Daddy, says he, pays all, and on he goes. Just so in 
the other case, Christ pays all, and on goes the sinner. In the ne.xt 
place, the doctrine these men preach is not true. The New Testament 
rests itself for credibility and testimony on what are called prophe- 
cies in the Old Testament uf the person called Jesus Christ ; and if 
there are no such things as prophecies of any such person in the Old 
Testament, the New Testament is a forgery of the councils of Nice 
and Laodicea, and the faith founded thereon, delusion and falsehood. 

The councils of Nice and Laodicea were held about HoO years after 
the time Christ is said to have lived; and the books that now com- 
pose the New Testament were then voted for by Yeas and Nays, as 
we now vote a law. A great many that were o fered had a majority 
of Nays, and were rejected. This is the way the New Testament came 
into being. 

Another set of preachers tell their congregations that God predes- 
tined and selected from all eternity, a certain number to be saved, 
x'.d a certain number to be damned eternally. If this were true, the 
day of judgment is past ; their preaching is in vain, and they had 
better work at some useful calling for their livelihood. This doctrine 
also, like the former, hath a direct tendency to demoralize mankind. 
Can a bad man be reformed by telling him, that if he is one of those 
who was decreed to be damned before he was born, his reformation 
will do hira no good ; and if he was decreed to be saved, he will be 
saved, whether he believes it or not? For this is the result of the 
doctrine. Such preaching and such preachers do injury to the moral 
world. They had better be at the plough. 

As in my political works my motive and object have been to give 
man an elevated sense of his own character, and to free him from the 
slavish and superstitious absurdity of monarchy and hereditary gov- 
ernment, so in my publications on religious subjects, ray endeavours 
have been directed to bring man to a right use of the reason that God 
has given hira ; to impress on him the great principles of divine mor- 
ality, justice, mercy, and a benevolent disposition to all men, aud to 
a>ll creatures, and to inspire in hira a spirit of trust, contidence, and 
consolation in his Creator, unshackled by the fables of books pretend- 
ing to be the tvord of God. Thomas PAijft:. 
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AN ESSAY ON DREAMS, 

AS a ^ruat dual ia said in tlie New Testament about dreams, it is-- 
flret- neceaaary to explain the natiire of dreams, and to show by 
wlmt operation of the mind a dream is produced duriiif^ sli-ep. When 
this is understood we shall be the better enabled to jud^e whether any 
reliance can bo placed upon tliem ; and, connequently, whether several 
matters in the New Testament related of dreams, deserve the credit 
which the writers of that book, aiid priests and commentators, ascribe 
to them. In order to imderstand the nature of dreams, or of that 
which passes in ideal vision during u state of sleep, it in first neces- 
sary to understand (he composition and decomposition of the human 
mind. The three great faculties of the mind are Imagination, Judg- 
ment, and Memory. Every action of the mind comes under one or 
other of these faculties. In a state of wakefulness, as in the day-time, 
these three faculties are all active ; but that is seldom the case in 
sleep, and never perfectly: and this is the cause th^ our dreams are 
not so regular and rational as our waking thoughts.* The seat of that 
collection of powers or faculties that constitute what is called the 
mind, is in the brain. There is not, and (cannot be, any visible de- 
monstration of this anatomically, but accidents happening to living 
persons show it to be so. An injury done to the brain by a fracture- 
of the skull will sometimes change a wise man into a childish idiot — 
a being without mind. But so careful has nature been of that fanrium 
sanitonnn of man, the brain, that of all the external accidents towhich 
humanity is subject, this happens the most seldom. But we often see 
it happening by long and habitual intemperance. Whether those 
three faculties occupy distinct apartments of the brain, is known only 
to the Almighty power that formed and organized it. We can see the 
external effects of muscular motion in all the members of the body, 
though \tB /n't mti»i mohiie^ or first moving cause, is unknown to man. 
Our external motions are sometimes the effect of intention, and some- 
times not. If we are sitting and intend to rise, or standing and 
intend to sit or walk, the limbs obey that intention as if they heard 
the order given. But we make a thousnn.^ motions every day, and 
that as well waking as sleeping, that have nu prior intention to direct 
them. Each member acts as if it had a wil? or mind of its own. Man 
governs tiie whole when he pleases tc ,c;<j' em, but in the interim the 
several parts, like little suburbs, govern thempelves without consulting 
the sovereign. But all these n.otions, whatever be the generating 
cause, are external and visible. But with respect to the brain, no ocular 
observation can be made upon it. All is mystery, all is darkness, in 
that womb of thought. Whether the brain is a mass of matter in 
continual rest— whether it has a vibrating pulsative motion, or a 
heaving and falling motion, like matter in fermentation — whether 
different parts of the brain have different motions, according to the 
faculty employed, be it the imagination, the judgment, or the memory, 
man knows nothing of it. He knows not the cause of his own wit : 
his«own brain conceals it from him. Comparing invisible with visible 
things, as metaphysical can sometimes be compared to physical things,, 
the operations of these distinct and several faculties have some re- 
semblance to the mechanism of a watch. The main-spring, whicb 
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puts all in motion, oorreBponds to tbe inmf^ination ; the pendulum, or 
bHiunce, which correctH and re(;iilate8 that motion, cornaponds to the 
jud({ment; and the hand and dial, like the memory, record the opera- 
tions. Now, in proportion an these several faculties slet-p, slumber, 
or keep awake, durinj^ tlip oontiiiuiince of a dream, in that proportion 
will the dream be reason ib'e or frantic, remembereil or forj^otten. If 
there is any faculty in mtutal man that never sleepu, it is that volatile 
tiling, the imagination : the case is different witli the judgment and 
memory. The sedate and sober constitution of the juilnment easily 
disposes it to rest ; and as to the memory, it records in silence, and is 
active only when called upon. That the judj^ment soon ^oes'to sleep 
may i e perceived by our sometimes betiinninj^ to dream before we are 
fully asleep ourselves. Some random tliout^ht runs in the mind, and* 
we 8»)art, as it were, into recollection that we are dreaming betweeP/." 
sleeping' and waking. If tbe jud({ment sleeps while the imn^jiiuition 
kee[is awake, the dream will be a riotous assemblage of misshapen ' 
images and ranting ideas ; and the more ac'ive the imagination is the 
wilder the dream will be. The most im onsistent and tiie moat impos- 
sible thiuf^s will appear rij^ht, because that faculty whose |)roviiice it 
is to keep order, is in a state of absence. The master of the school' 
is j^one out, and the boys are in an uproar. If the memory sleeps, we 
shall have no o.her knowledf^eof the dream than that we have dreamt, 
without knowin^i what it was about. In this case it is sensu'.ion, 
rather than recollection, that acts. Tlie dream has {^iven us some 
sense of pain or trouble, and we feel it as a hurt, rather than remem- 
ber it as a vision. If memory only slumliers, we shall have a faint 
remembrance of the dream, and after a few minutes it will sometimes 
happen that the principal passages of the dream will occur to us more 
fully. The cause of this is, that the memory will sometimes continue 
siumberinjj or sieepiufj after we are awake ourselves, and that so fully, 
that it may and does happen, that we do not immediately recollect 
where we are, what we ha^e been about, or what we have to do. But 
when the memory starts into wakefulness, it briuf^s the knowledge of 
these things bacK upon us like a flood of light, and sometimes the- 
dream with it. 

But the most curious circumstance of the mind in a state of dream 
is the power it has to become the agent of every person, character, 
and thing of which it dreams. It carries on conversation with several, 
asks questions, hears answers, gives and receives information, and it 
acts all these parts itself. But however various and eccentric the 
imagination may be in the creation of images and ideas, it cannot 
supply the ))lace of memory, with respect to things that are forgotten 
when we are awake. For example, if we have forgotten the name of 
a person, and dream of seeing him, and asking him his name, he can- 
not tell it ; for it is ourselves asking ourselves the question. But 
though the imagination cannot supply the place of real memory, it 
has the wild faculty of counterfeiting memory. It dreams of persons 
it never knew, and talks with them as if it remembered them as old 
acquaintances. It relates circumstances that never happened and' 
tells them as if they had happened It goes to places that never 
existed, and knows -where all the streets and houses are, as if it had 
been there before. The scenes it creates often appear as scenes re- 
membered. It w;ll sometimes act a dream wiljiin a dream, and in 
the delusion of dreaming tell a dream it never dreamed, and tell it as 
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if it waa from memory. It may also be remarked that the ima^'ina- 
tion in a dream has no idea of time as time. It counts only by cir- 
cumstances : and if a succession of circumstancea pass in a dream 
that would re juire a 2reat length of time to accomplish, it will appear 
to the dreamer that a lenj^th of time e jual thereto has passed also. 

As this is the state of the mind in dream, it may rationally be said 
that every person is mad once in every twenty-four hours ; for were 
he to act in the day as he dreams in the night, he would be coutined 
for a lunatic. In a state of wakefulness, thos;e three faculties being 
all active, and acting in unison, constitute che rational man. In 
dreams it is otherwise, and therefore, that stale which is called Insan- 
ity appears to be no other than a disunion of those faculties and a 
cessation of the judgment, during wakefulness, that we so often e\- 
perience during sleep; and idiotcy, into which aome persona have 
fallen, is that cessation of all the faculties of which we can be sensible 
when we happen to wake before our memory. In this view of the 
mind, how absurd is it to place reliance apon dreams, and how much 
more to make them a foun lation for religion! yet the belief that 
•Tesus (J'u'ist is tiie Son o' God, begotten by the Holy Ghost, a being 
never heard of before, stands on tlie story of an old man's dream. 
'' And behold the angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph in a dream, 
sayint:, Joseph, tliou son of Uavid, fear not to take unto thee Mary 
thy wife ; for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost." — • 
Matt. I : 21). After this we have the childish stories of three or four 
other dreams ; about losepii going into i'jgypt ; about his coming back 
again ; about this, and about that ; and this story of dreams has 
thrown I'^urope into a dream for more ihan a thousand years. \.\\ 
tlie el'forts that nature, reason, and conscience have made to awaken 
man from ir, have been ascribed by priestcraft and superstition to the 
workings of the devil ; and had it not been lor the American revoli:- 
tiou, which, by establishing the universal right of conscience, first 
opened the way 'o free discussion, and for the i.-'rench revoUition 
which followed, this religion of dreams had continued to be preached, 
■and that after it had ceased to be believed. Those who preached it 
.and did not beli'^v'e it, still believed the delusion necessary. They were 
not bold enough to be honest, nor honest e.iough co be bold. 

Every new religion, like a new play, requires a new apparatus of 
dresses and machinery, to tit the new characters it creates. The story 
of Christ in the New Testament brings a new being upon the stage, 
which it calls the Holy Ghost ; and the story of Abraham the father 
of the Jews, in the old Testament, gives e.Kistence to a new order of 
beings it calL • ngels. There was no Holy Ghoat before the time of 
Christ, nor angela before the time of Abraham. We hear nothing of 
these winged gentlemen till more than two thousand years, according 
to the Bible chronology, from the time they say the heaveus, the earth, 
and all therein were made. After this, they iiop about as thick as 
birds in a grove. The first we hear of pays his addresses to Hagar in 
the wilderness ; then three of them viait Sarah ; another wrestles a 
fall with Jacob ; and these birds of passege, having found their way 
to earth and back, are continually coming and going. They eat and 
drink, and up again to heaven. What tliey do with the food they 
carry away in their bellies the Bible does not tell us. One would 
thmk that a system loaded with such gross and vulgar absurdities as 
Scripture religion is, could never have obtained credit ; yet we have 
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seen what priestcraft and fanaticism could do, and credulity believe. 

From angels in the Old Testament we nei to prophets, to witches, to 
seers of visions, and dreamers of dreams, and sometimes we are told, 
as in 1 Sam. 9 : 15, that God whispers in the ear. At other times we 
are not told how the impulse was given, or whether sleeping or waking. 
In 2 Sam. 21 : 1 , it is said, " And again the anger of the Lord was kin- 
dled against Israel, and he moved iJavid against them, to say. Go num- 
ber Israel and Judah." And in 1 Chrun. lil : 1, when the same story 
is again related, it is said. " And Satan stood up against Israel, and 
provoked David to number Israel." Whether this was done sleeping 
or waking we are not told, but it seems that David, whom they call 
"a man after God's own heart," did not know by what spirit he was 
moved ; and as to the men called inspired penmen, they agree so well 
about the matter, that in one book they say that it was God. and in the 
other that it was the devil. Yet this is the trash the church imposes 
upon the world as the word of Cod ! This is the collection of lies and 
contradictions called the Holy Bible ! This is the rubbish called re- 
vealed religion ! 

The idea that the writers of the Old Testament had of a God was 
boisterous, contemptible, and vulgar. They make him the Mars of the 
Jews, the fighting God of Israel, the conjuring God of their priests and 
prophets. They still tell *is many fables of liim as the Greeks told of 
Hercules. They put him against Pharoah, as it were to box with him; 
and as Moses carries the challenge, they make their God to say, in- 
sultingly, " I will get me honour upon Pharoah, and upon his host, 
upon his chariots, and upon his horsemen.'' And that he may ke^p 
his word, they make him set a trap in the Ked Sea, in the dead of the 
night, for Pharoah, his host, and his norses, and drown them as a rat- 
catcher would do so many rats. Great honour indeed 1 The story of 
Jack the Giant-killer is better told. They match him against the 
I'gyptian magician to conjure with him ; and after bad conjuring on 
both sides (for where there is no great contest, there isno great honour), 
they bring him off victorious. The first three essays are a dead match ; 
each party turns his rod into a serjent. the rivers into blood, and 
creates frogs ; but upon the fourth, the God of the Israelites obtains 
the laurel — he covers them all over with lice ! The Egyptian magi- 
cians cannot do the same, and this lousy triumph proclaims the victory. 
They make their Cod to rain tire and brimstone upon Sodom and Go- 
morrah, and belch fire and smoke upon mount Sinai, as if he were the 
Pluto of the lower regions. They made him salt up Lot's wife like 
pickled pork; they make him pass, like Shakespeare's Queen Mab, 
into the brains of their priests, prophets, and peophetesses, and tickle 
them into dreams, and after making him play all kinds of tri( kb, they 
confound him with Satan, and leave us at a loss to know what God 
they meant. This is the descriptive God of the Old Te-tament ; and 
as to the New, though the authors of it have varied the scene, they 
continued the vulgarity. O"' 

Is man ever to be the dupe of priestcraft, the slave of superstition ? 
Is lie never to have just ideas of bin Creator? It is better not to be- 
lieve that there is a God, than to believe of him falsely. When we 
behold the mighty universe that surrounds us, and dart our contem- 
plation into the eternity of space, filled with innumerable orbs, revol- 
ving in eternal harmony, how paltry must the tales of the ('Id and 
I^'ew Testaments, profanely called the word^of (iod. appear tothought- 
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ful man ! The stupendous wisdom and unerring order that reign and 
govern throuj^hout this wondrous whole, and call us to reflection, put 
to shame the Bible ! Tlie God of eternity and of all that is real is not 
the God of passing dreams and shadows of man's imagination ! The 
God of truth is not the God of fable ; the belief of a God begotten and 
a God crucified is a God blasphemed. It is making a profane use of 
reason. 

I shall conclude this Essay on Dreams with the first two verses of 
the r}4th chapter of Kcclesiasticus, one of the books of the Apocrypha. 
Verse 1, " The hopes of man void of understanding are vain and false ! 
and dreams lift up fools. Whoso regardeth dreams is like him that 
catches at a shadow, and foUoweth after the wind." 

I now proceed to an examination of the passages in the Bible called 
prophecies of the coming of Christ, and to show there are no prophe- 
. cies of any such person ; that the passages clandea'inely styled pro- 
phecies are not prophecies, and that they refer to circumstances the 
Jewish nation was in at the time they were written or spoken, and not 
to any distance of future time or person. 



AN EXAMINATION 



OF THE PASSAGES 
TESTAMExNT 



IN THE NEW 



Quoted from the Cld, and called Prophecies of the cominq of /esus, Christ. 
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THE passages called prophecies of or concerning Jesus Christ in the 
Old Testament may be classed under the two following heads : — 

First, Those referred to in the four books of the New Testament, 
called the four Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Ijuke, and John. 

Secondly, Those which translators and commentators have, of their 
own imagination, erected into prophecies, and dubbed with that title 
at the heads of the several chapters of the Old Testament. On these 
it is scarcely worth while to waste time, ink and paper ; 1 shall, there- 
fore, confine myself chiefly to those referred to in the aforesaid four 
books of the New Testament. If I show that these are not prophecies 
of the person called Jesus Christ, nor have reference to any such 
person, it will be perfectly needless to combat those which translators 
or the Church have invented, and for which they had no other author- 
ity than their own imagination. In Matthew 1 : IH, it is said, " Now 
the birth of Jesus Christ was in this wise: When his mother Mary 
was espoused to Joseph, before thevcame together she was found with 
child by tlie Holy Ghost." This is going a little too fast ; because to 
make this verse agree with the next, it should have said no more than 
that she was found with child ; for the next vc"*2e s-ays, "Then Joseph, 
her husbaiid. being a just man and not willing to make a public ex- 
ample, was minded to put her awliy privily." Consequently Joseph 
had found out no more than that she was with child, and he knew it 
was not by himself. Ver. •20, " And while he thought on these things 
(that 's, whether he should put her away privily or make a public 
example of hen behold, the angel of the Lo>"d appeared unto him in 
a dream 'that is, Joseph dreamed that an angel appeared unto him>, 
saying, Joseph, thou son of David, fear notHto 'takeHunto thee Mary 
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■thy wife : for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. 
And she shall bring forth a son, and thou shult call his name Jesus ; 
for he shall save his people from their sins." 

Now, without en'erinj^ into auy discussion on the merits or demerits 
of tiie account here given, it is proper to observe, that it has no higher 
•authority than that of a dream ; for it is impossible for a man to 
behold anything in a dream but that which he dreams of. I ask not. 
therefore, whether -Joseph, (if there was such a man) had such a dream 
or not ; because, admitting he had, it proves nothing. So wonderful 
and irrational is the faculty of the mind in dreams, that it acts the 
part of all the characters its imagination creates, and wliat it thinks 
it hears from any of them is no other than what the roving rapacity of 
its own imagination invents. It is, therefore, nothing to me what 
Joseph dreamed of — whether of the fidelity or infidelity of his wife ; 
I pay no regard to my own dreams, and i should be weak indeed to 
put faith in the dreams of another. The verses that follow those I 
have quoted are the words of the writer of the book of Matthew, "Now\ 
(says he) all this (that is, all this dreaming and pregnancy i, was done i 
that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, I 
saying, Jiehold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a \ 
son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel, which, being inter- | 
pre'ed, is God with us." This passage is in Isaiah, 7 : 14, and the i 
writer of the book of Matthew endeavours to make his readers believa.' 
that this passage is a prophecy of the person called Jesus Christ. It 
is no such thing — and I go to show it is not. But it is necessary that 
I explain the occasion of these words being spoken by Isaiah ; the 
reader will then perceive that so far from their being a prophecy of 
Jesus Christ, they have not the least reference to sucli a person, or to ^ 
anything that could happen in the lime that Christ is said to have 
lived — which was about seven hundred years after the time o' Isaiah. ■ 
The case is this : — On the death of Solomon the Jewish nation split 
into two monarchies ; one called the kingdom of -ludah, the capital <jf 
which was Jerusalem ; the other the kingdom of Israel, ihe capital of 
which was Samaria. The kingdom of Judah followed the line of 
David, and the kingdom of Israel that of Saul; and these two rival 
monarchies freijuently carried on tierce wars with each other. At the 
time Aha/, was king of Judah, which was in the time of Isaiah, Pekah 
was king of Israel; and Pekah joined himself to Ilesin, king of Syria, 
to make war against Ahaz, king of Judah: and these two kings 
marched a confederated and powerful army against 'erusalem. Ahaz 
and his people became alarmed at the danger, and '• their hearts were 
moved, as the trees of the wood are moved with the wind." — Isaiah 
7 : 2. In this perilous situation of things, Isaiah addresses himself 
to Ahaz, and assures him in the name of the Lord (the cant phrase of 
all the prophets) that these two kings should not succeed a'.ainst him ; 
and, to assure him that this should be the case, (the case, however, 
was directly contrary*), tells Ahaz to ask a sign of the Lord. This 
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*•! Chron. '2s : 1. Ahaz wub tweuty yoais o^^ \^Leu hv be^•au Id i('ii;n, mid ) e 
relRiieil sixteen years in JeruBalem, but lie diii uct tbat wiiicb was rinht in tb« 
sight of the Lord. 5. Wherefore the Lord his God delivers I bim into the hand 
of the king of Byria, and ihey smote him, and caiTled away a great multitude 
of tbem captives, and brought them to Damascus ; and he was a'so delivered 
into the hand of the king of Israel, who emote him with a great slaughter. 
6. And Pekah, king of Israel, slew in Judah an hundred and twenty thousand 
in one day. 8. And the children of Israel carried away captive of their 
brethren two hundred thousand women, sons, and daughters. 
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Ahaz declined doinf?, j^iving, as a reason, that he would not tempt the- 
Lord : upon which Isaiah, who pretends to be sent from God, says, 
ver. 14, " Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign ; Behold, 
a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son. Butter and honey shall he 
eat, that he may know to refuse the evil and choose the good. For 
'before the child shall know to refuse the evil and choose the good, the 
land which thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings." — 
meaning the king of Israel and the king of Syria, who were marching 
against him. jf ' - 

Here, then, is the sign, which was to be the birth of a child, and 
that child a son ; and here also is the time limited for the accomplish- 
ment of the sign — namely, before the child shall know to refuse the 
evil and choose the good. The thing, therefore, to be a sign of success 
to Ahaz, must be something that would take place before the event of 
the battle then pending between him and the two kings could be 
known. A thing to be a sign must precede the thing signitied. The 
sign of rain must be before the rain. It would have been mockery 
and insulting nonsense for Isaiah to have assured Ahaz as a sign that 
these two kings should not prevail against him, that a child should be 
born seven hundred years after he was dead ; and that before the 
child so born should know to refuse the evil and choose the good, he, 
Aha^, should be delivered from the danger he was then immediately 
threatened with. But the case is, that the child of which Isaiah 
speaks was his own child, with which his wife or his mistress was then 
pregnant ; for he says in the next chapter, vers. 2, 8, "And I took 
unto me faithful witnesses to record, Uriah the priest, and Zechariah 
the son of Jeberechiah. And I went unto the prophetess ; and she 
conceived, and bare a son." And he says at ver. 18 of the same chap- 
ter, " Behold, I and the children whom the Lord hath given me are 
for signs and for wonders in Israel." 

It may not be improper here to observe that the word translated 
" a virgin " in Isaiah, does not signify a virgin in Hebrew, but merely 
" a young woman." The tense also is falsified in the translation. Levi 
gives the Hebrew text of Isaiah 7 : 14, and the translation in English 
with it — " Behold a young woman is with child and beareth a son." 
The expression, says he, is in the present tense. The translation 
agrees with the other circumstances related of the birth of tliis child, 
which was to be a sign to Ahaz. But as the true translation could 
not have been im{ osed upon the world as a prophecy of a child to be 
born seven hundred years afterwards, the Ohristian translators have 
falsified the original ; and instead of making Isaiah to say. Behold, 
a yoi^ng woman is with child and beareth a son — they have made him 
to sa;\jBehold. a virgin shall conceive and bear a son. It is, how- 
ever, cmly necessary for a person to read the 7th and 8th chapters of 
Isaiah and he will be convinced tliat the passage in question is na 
prophecy of the person called .Tesus Clirist. I pass on to the second 
passage quoted from the Old Testament by the New as a prophecy of 
Jesus Christ. 

Matthew 2 : 1, "Now, when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, 
in the days of Herod the king, behold, there came wise men from the 
east to Jerusalem, saying. Where is he that is born king of the Jews? 
for we have seen his star in the east, and are come to worship him. 
When Herod the king had heard these things, he was troubled, and 
all Jerusalem with him. And when he had gathered all the] chief 
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priests and scribes of the people together, he demanded of them where - 
Christ should be born. And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of 
Judea ; for thus it is written by the prophet. And thou Bethlehem^ 
in the land of Judea, art not the least among the princes of Judea : 
for out of thee shall come a Governor, that shall rule my people 
Israel." This passage is in Micah 5:2. I pass over the absurdity of 
seeing and following a star in the day-time, as a man would a Will-o'- 
the-wisp, or a candle or lantern, at night ; and also that of seeing it 
in the east when they came from the east ; for could such a thing be ■ 
seen at all <o serve them for a guide, it must be in the west to them. 
I confine myself solely to the passage called a prophecy of Jesus 
Christ. 

'Ihe book of Micah, in the passage above quoted, .j : 2, is speaking of 
some person, without mentioning his name, from whom some great 
achievements were expected ; but the description he gives of this 
person proves evidently that it is not Jesus Christ, for he says at the 
6th verse, " And this man shall be the peace, when the Assyrian shall 
come into our land ; and when he shall tread in our palaces, then 
shall we raise against him (that is, against the Assyrian) seven shep- 
herds, and eight principal men." Ver. 6, " And they shall waste the 
land of Assyria with the sword, and the land of >iimrod in the en- 
trances thereof ; thus shall he (the person spoken of at the head of 
the second verse) deliver us from the Assyrian when he cometh into 
our land, and when he treadeth within our borders." This is so evi- 
dently descriptive of a military chief, that it cannot be api^lied to 
Christ without outraging the character they pretend to give us of him. 
Besides which, the circumstances of the times here spoken of, and j' 
those of the times in which Christ is said to have lived, are in con- ' 
tradiction to each other. It was the Romans, and not the Assyrians, ' 
that had conquered and were in the land of Judea, and trod in their ' 
palaces when Christ was born, and when he died ; and so far from his 
driving them out, it was they who signed the warrant for his execu- 
tion, and he suffered under it. 

Having thus shown that this is no prophecy of Jesus Christ, I pass 
on to the third passage called a prophecy. This, like the first I have 
spoken of, is introduced by a dream. Joseph dreameth another 
dream, and dreameth that he seeth another angel. The account be- 
gins at Matthew 2 : 18, " The angel of the Lord appeareth to .loseph 
in a dream, say int.'. Arise, and take the young child and his mother, 
and flee into Egypt, and b§ thou there until I bring thee word ; for 
Herod will seek the young child to destroy him. When he arose he 
took the young child and his mother by ni^'ht, and de})arted into 
Egypt ; and was there until the death of Herod ; that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken of the Lord by tlie prophet, saying. Cut of 
Egypt have I called my son." This passage is in the book of Hosea 
'.I : 1. The words are, " When Israel was a child, then I loved him, 
and called my son out of Egypt. As ihey called them, so they went 
from them ; they sacrificed unto Baalim, and burnt incense to graven 
images." This passage, falsely called a prophecy of Chris', refers to 
the children of Israel coming out of Egypt in the time of Pharoah, 
and to the idolatry they committed afterwards. To make it apply to 
JesuH Christ, he then must be the person who " sacrificed untoBaalim 
and burnt incense to graveu images ; " for tlie person called out of 
Egypt by the collective name Israel, and the persons committing this 
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-idolatry, are the same peraons, or the deacendents of them. This then 
can be no prophecy of Jesus Christ, unless they are willing to make 
an idolator of him. 

I pass on to the fourth passage called a prophecy, by the writer of 
the book of Matthew. This is introduced by a story told by nobody 
but himself, and scarcely believed by anybody, of the slaughter of all 
^the children under two years old, by the command of Herod ; a thing 
which it is not probable could be done by Herod, as he only held an 
• office under the lioman government, to which appeals could always be 
had, as we see in the case of Paul. Matthew, however, having made 
or told this story, says, 2 : 17, " Then was fulfilled that which was 
spoken b> Jeremy the prophet, saying. In Rama was there a voice 
heard, lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning, Kachel weep- 
ing for her children, and would not be comfoned, because they were 
not." This passage is in Jeremiah ;}1 : 15 ; and this verse, when 
separated from thj vorsor^ before and after it, and which explain its 
a,pplication, miglit with e mal propriety be applied to every case of 
wars, sieges, and othf . vie", .es, such as the Christians themselves 
have often done to the Jew: , where mothers have lamented the loss of 
their children. Tliere is nothing in the verse taken singly that desig- 
nates or points to scme ';'roum'^*-'ir>ces which, at the time of writing 
it, had already happened, j,nd not to a thing yet to happen, for the 
verse is in the preter or past sense. I go to explain the case, and 
show the applica:ion of the verse. Jeremiah lived in the time that 
Nebuchadnezzar besieged, took, plundered, and destroyed Jerusalem, 
and led the Jews captive to Babylon. He carried his violence against 
the Jews to every extreme. He slew the sons of King /edekiah be- 
fore his face ; he then put out the eyes of Zedekiah, and kept him in 
prison till the day of his death. It is of this time of sorrow and suf- 
fering to the Jews that Jeremiah is speaking. Their temple was de- 
stroyed, their land desolated, their nation and government entirely 
broken up, and themselves, men, women, and children, carried into 
captivity. They had too many sorrows of their own, immediately 
before their eyes, to permit them, or any of their chiefs, to be employ- 
ing themselves on things that might, or might not, happen in the 
world seven hundred years afterwards. It is, as already observed, of 
this time of sorrow and suffering to the Jews that Jeremiah is speak- 
ing in the verse in question. In the next two verses (Id and 17) he 
'endeavours to console the sufferers by giving them hopes, and, accord- 
ing to the fashion of speaking in those days, assurances from the Lord 
that their sufferings should have an end, and that their children 
should return again to their own land. But I leave the verses to speak 
for themselves, and the Old Testament to testify against the New. 
Jeremiah ;il: li')-17, " Thus saith the Lord.a voice was heard in Ramah 
(it is in the preter tense), lamentation and bitter weeping: Rachel, 
weeping for her children, refused to be comforted for her children, 
because they were not. Thus saiih the Lord, Refi'ain thy voice from 
weeping, and thine eyes from tears ; for thy work shall be rewarded, 
saith the liord, and they shall come again from theland of the enemy. 
And there is hope in thine end. saith the Lord, and thy children shall 
come again to their own border." By what strange ignorance or im- 
position is it, that the children of which Jeremiah speaks (meaning 
•the children of the Jewish nation, scripturally called the children of 
Israel, and not mere infants under two years old), and who were to 
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Teturn again from the land of the enemy, and come a<{ain into their 
own borders, can mean the children that Matthew makes Herod to 
slaughter? Could those return a^^ain from the land of the enemy, or ' 
how can the land of the enemy be applied to them ? Could they come 
attain to their own borders ? Good Heavens ! how has the world been 
imposed upon by Testament-makers, priestcraft, and pretended pro 
phecies ! 

The tifth passage called a prophecy of Jesus Christ, like two of the 
former, is introduced by a dream. Joseph dreamed another dream, 
and dreameth of another angel. And Matthew is again the historian 
of the dream and the dreamer. If it were asked how Matthew could 
know what Joseph dreamed, neither the Bishop nor all the Church 
could answer the question. I'erhaps it was Matthew that dreamed 
and not Joseph ; that is, Joseph dreamed by proxy, in Matthew's brain, 
as they tell us Daniel dreamed for Nebuchadnezzar. But be this as it 
may, I go on with my subject. 

The account of this dream is in Matthew 2:19-28, — " But when 
Herod was dead, behold, an angel of the Lorti appeareth in a dream to 
Joseph in Egypt, saying, Arise, and take the young child and his 
mother, and go into the land of Israel : for they are dead which sought 
the young child's life. And he arose, and took the young child and his 
mother, and came into the land of Israel. But when he heard that 
Archelaus did reign in Tudeain the room of his father Herod, he was 
afraid to go thither ; notwithstanding, being warned of God in a dream 
(here is another dream), he turned aside into the parts of Galilee: 
and he came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth, that it might beful- 
tilled. which was spoken by the prophets, he shall be called a Nazar- 
ene." Here is good circumstantial evidence that Matthew dreamed, 
for there is no such passage in the Old Testament ; and I invite the 
Bishop and all the priests in Christendom, includingthoseof America, 
to produce it. I pass on to the sixth passage called a prophecy of 
Jesus Christ. This, as Swift says on another occasion, is lugged in 
head and shoulders ; it needs only to be seen in order to be hooted as 
a forced and far-fetched piece of imposition. 

Matthew -1 : 12, — " Now when Jesus had heard that .John was cast 
into prison, he departed into Galilee. And leaving Nazareth, he came 
and dwelt in Capernaum, which is upon the sea-coast, in the borders 
of Zabulon and Nepthalim : that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by Esaias (Isaiah) the prophet, saying. The land of Zabulon and the 
land of Nejithalim, by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, in Galilee 
of the Gentiles : the people which sat in darkness saw great light ; and 
to them which sat in the region and shadow of death light is sprung 
up." I wonder .Matthew has not made the cris-cross-row, or the 
Christ-cross-now d know not how the priests spell it) into a prophecy. 
He might as well have done this as cut out thess unconnected and uu- 
descriptive sentences from the place they stand in, and dubbed them 
with that title. The words, however, are in tsaiah It : 1, 2, — " Never- 
theless, the dimness shall not be such as was in her vexation, when at 
the first he lightly atliicted the land of /ebulon and the land of Naph- 
thali, and afterwards did more grievously atUict her by the way of 
the sea, beyond Jordan, in Galilee of the nations." All this relates to 
two circumstances that had already happened at the time these words 
in Isaiah were written. The one, where the land of Zebulon and 
Naphthali had been lightly atliicted, and afterwards more grievously 
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by the way of the sea. But, observe, reader, how Matthew has falsi- 
fied the text. He begins his quotation at a part of a verse, where there 
is not so much as a comma, and thereby cuts off everything that re- 
lates to the tirst atHiction. He then leaves out all that relates to the 
second affliction, and by this means leaves out everything that makes 
the verse intelligible, and reduces it to a senseless skeleton of names 
of townsi 

To bring this imposition of Matthew clearly and immediately before 
the eye of the reader. I will repeat the verse, and put between brackets- 
[j the words he has left out, and put in italics those he has preserved. 
Kevi^rtheless the dimness shall not be such us was in her vexation 
i?hen at lirst he lightly attlioted] the land of Zebulon avd the land of 
iNaphthuli, and did afterwards more grievously afflict her hy the way 
\ of the sea beyond Ionian, nt Galilee of the vatwns.^'' What gross imposi- 
tion is it to gut, as the phrase is, a verse in this manner, render it 
perfectly senseless, and then puff it off on a credulous world as a pro- 
phecy I I proceed to the next verse. 

Verse 2 — "The people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light ; they that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon them 
hath the light shined." All this is historical and not in the least pro- 
phetical. The whole is in the preter tense : it speaks of things thatf 
had been accomplished at the time the words were written, and not of 
things to le accomplished afterwards. As, then, the passage is in no 
possible sense prophetical, nor intended to be so, and that to attempt 
to make it so, is not onlj t'^ falsify the original, but to commit a crimi- 
nal imposition ; it is a matter of no concern to us, otherwise than a 
curiosity, to know who the people were of which the passage speaks,, 
that gat in darkness, and what the light was that had shined in upon 
them. If we look into the preceding chapter, the Hth, of which the 
'.Ith is only a continuation, we shall tind the writer speaking, at the 
l!)th verse, of witches and wizards who peep about and mutter, and 
of peoj.le who make applications to them ; and he preaches and ex- 
horts them against this dariNSome practice. It is of this people, and 
of this darksome practice, or walking in darkness, that he is speaking 
at the second verse of the ninth chapter ; and with respect to the light 
that had shined in upon them, it refers entirely to his cwn ministry, 
and to the boldness of it, which opposed itself to that of the witches 
and wi/ards who peeped about and muttered. 

Isaiah is. upon the whole, a wild, disorderly writer, preserving in 
general no clear chain of perception in the arrangement of his ideas, 
and conse(]uently producing no defined conclusion from them. It is 
the wildness of his style, the confusion of his ideas, and the ranting^ 
metaphors he employs, that have afforded so many opportunities to 
priestcraft in some cases, and to superstition in others, to impose 
those defects upon the world as prophecies of Jesus Christ. Finding 
no direct meaning in ihem, and not knowing what to make of them, 
and supposing at the same time they were intended to have a mraning, 
they supplied the defect by inventing a meaning of their own, and 
called it his. I have, however, in this place done Isaiah the justice to 
rescue him from the claws of Matthew, who has torn him unmercifully 
to pieces, and from the imposition or ignorance of priests and com- 
mentators, by letting Isaiah speak for himself. 

I pass on to the seventh passage, called a prophecy of Jesus Christ. 
Matthew 8 : 1(>, '* When the evening was come, they brought unto him. 
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^Jeaus) many that were possessed with devils ; and be cast out the 
■spirits with liia word, and healed all that were sick ; that it mij^ht be 
fuUilled which was spoken by Esaias (Isaiah) the proph t, dayinj^, 
Himself took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses." 1 nis alfair of 
people bein)4 possessed with devils, and of casting them out, was the 
fable of the day when the books of the New Testament were written. 
It had not existence at any other time. The books of the Old Testa- 
ment mention no such tiling; the people of the present day know of 
no such thing ; nor does the history of any people or country speak of 
such a thing. It atari s upon us all at once in the book of Matthew, 
and is altogether an invention of the New Testament makers and the 
Christian church. The book of Matthew is the lirst book where the 
word deinl is mentioned as being in the singular number. We read in 
some of the books of the (.)1(1 Testameut 01 things called familiar 
spirits, the supposed companions of people called witches and wizards. 
It was no other than the trick of pretended conjurors to ol)tain money 
from credulous and ignorant people, or the fabricated charge of super- 
stitious malignity against unfortunate and decrepid old age. But the 
idea of a familiar spirit, if we can affix any idea to the term, is ex- 
ceedingly ditt'erent to that of being possessed by a devil. In the one 
case the supposed familiar spirit is a dexterous agent, that comes and 
goes, and does as he is bidden ; in the other, he is a turbulent roaring 
monster, that tears and tortures the body into convulsions. Header, 
whoever thou art, put thy trust in thy (Ireator, make use of the reason 
he endowed thee with, and cast from thee all such fables. 

The passage alluded to by Matthew, for as a (juotatiou it is false, is 
in Isaiah, ~V-^\ \, " Surely he (the person ot whom Isaiali is speaking) 
hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows." It is in the preter 
tense. Here is nothing about casting out devils, nor curing of sickness. 
The passage, therefore, so far from being a prophecy of C^hrist, is not 
even applicable as a circumstance. Isaiah, or at least the writer of the 
book that bears his name, employs the whole of the chapter, the -^Jrd, 
in lamenting the sutt'erings of some deceased person, of whom he 
speaks very pathetically. It is a monody on the death of a friend ; 
but he mentions not the name of the person, nor gives any circum- 
stance of him by which he can be personally known ; and it is this 
silence, which is evidence of nothing, that Matthew has laid hold of 
to put the name of Christ to it ; as if the chiefs of the Jews, whose 
sorrows were then great, and the times they lived in big with danger, 
were never thinking about their own affairs, nor the fate of their 
friends, but were continually running a wild-goose chase into futurity. 
To make a monody into a prophecy is absurdity. The characters 
and circumstances of men, even in different ages of the world, are so 
much alike, that what is said of one may with propriety be said of 
many ; but this fitness does not make the passage into prophecy ; and 
none but an impostor or a bigot would call it so. 

Isaiah, in deploring the hard fate and loss of his friend, mentions 
nothing of him but what the human lot of man is subject to. All the 
cases he states of him — his persecutions, his imprisonment, his patience 
in suffering, and his perseverance in principle, are all within the line 
of nature ; they belong exclusively to none, and may with justness be 
said of many. But if Jesus Christ was the person the church repre- 
sents him to be, that which would exclusively apply to him must be 
something that could not apply^to any other person ; something be- 
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yond the Hue of nature; something beyond the lot of mortal man ; 
and there are no such expressions in this chapter, nor any other 
chapter in the Old Testament. It is no exclusive descrip ion to say 
of a person, as in said of the person Isaiah is lamentin<4 in this chapter, 
'• Me was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened not iiis mouth ; 
he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a slieep before his 
shearers is dumb, so he opened nol his mouth." This may be said of 
thousands of persons who have suffered oppressions and unjust death 
witli patience, silence, and perfect resignation. GrotiuH, whom the 
bishop esteems a most learned man, and who certainly was so, sup- 
poses that the person of whom Isaiah is speaking is .lereraiah. Gro- 
tius is led into this opinion from the agreement there is between the 
description given by Isaiah, and the case of Jeremiah, asstated in the 
book that bears his name. If Jeremiah was an innocent man, and 
not a traitor in the interest of Nebucliadnezzar, when Jerusalem was 
besieged, hiscane was hard; he was accused by his countrymen, was 
persecuted, oppressed, and imprisoned, and he says of himself (see 
Jeremiah 11 : lit), " But as for me, I was like a lamb or an ox that is 
brought to the slaughte-." I should be inclined to the same opinion' 
with Grotius, had Isaiah lived at the time when Jeremiah underwent 
the cruelties of which he speaks ; but Isaiah died about fifty years 
before; and it is of a person of his own time, whose case Isaiah is 
lamenting in the chapter in question, and which imposition and bigotry, 
more than seven hundred years afterwards, perverted into a prophecy 
of a person they call .'esus Christ. 

I pass on to the eighth passage called a prophecy of Jesus Christ. 
Matthew 12 : 14, "Then tlie Pharisees went out, and held a council 
against him, how they might destroy him. Bht when .Tesus knew it, 
he withdrew himself from thence; and great multitudes followed 
him, and he healed them all ; and charged them that they should not 
make him known. That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
Esaias (Isaiah), the prophet, saying. Behold my servant whom I have 
chosen ; my beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased ; I will put my 
spirit upon him, and he shall show judgment to the Gentiles. He shall 
not strive, norcry ; neither shall any man hear his voice in the streets. 
A bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking tiax shall he not 
quench, till he send forth judgment unto victory. And in his name 
shall the Gentiles trust " 

In the first place, this passage hath not the least relation to the pur- 
pose for which it is quoted. Matthew says that the Pharisees held a 
council against lesus to destroy him — that Jesus withdrew himself — 
that great numbers followed him — that he healed them — and that he 
charged them they should not make him known. But the passage 
Matthew has quoted as being fulfilled by these circumstances, does 
not so much as apply to any one of them. It has nothing to do with 
the Pharisees holding a council to destroy Jesus — with his withdraw- 
ing himself — with great numbers following him — with his healing 
them — nor with his charging them not to make him known. The 
purpose for which the passage is quoted, and the passage itself , are as 
remote from each other as nothing from something. But the case is, 
that people have been so long in the habit of reading the books called 
the Bible and Testament, with their eyes shut, and their senses locked 
up, that the most stupid inconsistencies have passed on them for 
truth, and imposition for prophecy. The all-wise Creator hath heeit 
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dishonoured by being made the author of fablo, and the human mind 
degraded by believing it. In tliis paHsage, as in that last mentioned, 
the name of the person of whom the pausiige speaks is not given, and 
we are left in the dark respectinii him. It is this defect in the history 
tha'. bigotry and imposition have laid holdof to call it propliecy. Had 
Isaiah lived in the time of Cyrus, the passage would descriptively 
apply to him. As king of Persia, hia authority was great among the 
Gentiles, and it is of such a character the jjussage speaks; and his 
friendship to the .lews, whom he liberated from captivity, and who 
might then be compared to a bruised reed, was extensive. But this 
description does not apply to Jesus Christ, who had no authority 
among the Gentiles ; and as to his own countrymen, figuratively de- 
scribed by the bruised reed, it was they who crucified him. Neither 
can it be said of him that he did not cry, and that his voice was not 
heard in tlie street. As a preacher it was his business to be heard, 
and we are told that he travelled about the country for that purpose. 
Matthew has given a long sermon, which (if his authority is good, but 
which is much to be doubted, smce he imposes so much) .lesus 
preached to a multitude upon a mountain ; and it would be a (juibble 
to say that a mountain is not a street, since it is a place equally as 
public. 

The last verse in the passage (the 1th) as it stands in Isaiah and 
which Matthew has not quoted, says, " He shall not fail nor be dis- 
couraged till he have set judgment in the earth, and the isles shall 
wait for his law. " This also applies to Cyrus. He was not discour- 
aged, he did not fail, he contpiered all Babylon, liberated the Jews, 
and established laws. But this cannot be said of Jesus Christ, who, 
in the passagebefore us, according to Matthew, withdrew himself for 
fear of the l^harisees, and charged the people that followed him not 
to make it known where he was ; and who, according to other parts 
of the Testament, was continually moving about from place to place 
to avoid being apprehended.* But it is immaterial to us, at this dis- 

* Tn the second part ci the Age op Reason I have showu that the book as- 
cribed to Isaiah is not only miscellaueouB as to matter, but as to authorship ; 
that there are parts in it which could not be written by Isaiah, because they 
speak of things one hundred and fifty years after he was dead. The instance 
I have given of this, in that work, corresponds with the subject I am upon, at 
least a little better than Matthew's introduction and bin quotation 

Isaiah lived, the latter part of his Jife, in the time of Hezekiah. and it was 
about one hundred and fifty years from the death of Hezekiab to the first year 
of the reign ©f Cyrus, when Cyrus piblished a proclamation, which is given in 
the first chapter of the book of Ezra, for the return of the Jews to T •. jalen?. 
It cannot be doubted, at least it ought not to be doubted, that the vh would 
feel an affectionate gratitude for this act of benevolent justice ; ana i„ is na- 
tural that they would express that gratitude in the customary style, bombas- 
tical and hyperbolical as it was, which they used on extraorcinary occasions, 
and which was, and still is, in nractice with all the eastern nations. The in- 
stance to which I refer, and which is given in the second part of the Agr of 
Rkabon, is the last verse of the 44th chapter, and the beginning of the 45th, in 
these words: " That saith of Cyrus He i3 my shepherd, and shall perform all 
my pleasure : even sayins^ to Jerusalem, 1 hou shalt be built ; and to the 
temple, Thy foundation sha'l belaid. Thus taith the Lord t'^ his anointed, to 
Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden, to subdue nations before him : and I 
will looFe the loins of kings, to open before him the two-leaved gateo, and the 
gates shall not be shut." Thiscojiplimentary address is in the present tense, 
which shows that the things of which Isaiah Breaks were in existence at the 
time of writing it ; and, consequently, that the author must have been at 
least one hundred and fifty years later than Isaiah, and that the book which 
bears his name is a compUatiou. The Proverbs called Solomon's, and th» 
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'tanoe of timn, to know who tho person waa ; it is sutVicient to the 
purpose I am upon, that of detoctin^i fraud and falsehood, to know it 
waa not, and tu show it was not tiie person called .lesua Christ. 

I pass on to the ninth passage called a prophecy of Jeans Christ. 
Matthew, 21 : 1, " And when they drew nif^h unto Jerusalem, and 
were come to Bethphaj^e, unto the Mount of Olives, then sent 
Jesus two diaoiples, aayint,' unto them, (Jo into the village over against 
you, and si raightway ye whall find an ass tied and a colt with her ; loose 
them, and bring them unto me. And if any man say aught unto you, 
yeahall say, The Lord hath need of them; and Mtraightway he will send 
•them. All this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet, saying, Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Behold, thy king 
Cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an ass, and a colt the foal 
of an ass." Poor ass I let it be some consolation, amidst all thy 
sufferingH, that if the heathen world erected a bear into a constellation, 
the Christian world has elevated thee into a prophecy. This passage 
is in /ecliariah, 'i : It, and is one of the whims of friend Zechariah to 
congratulate hia countrymen, who were then jeturning from captivity 
in Babylon, and himself with them, to ./erusslem. It has no concern 
with any other subject. It is strange that apostles, priests and com- 
mentators never permit, or never Huppoae, the Jews to be speaking of 
their own affairs. JOverything in the Jewish books is perverted and 
distorted into meanings never intended by tlie writers. Jjven the poor 
asa must not be a Jew-aaa, but a (Ihristian-ass. I wonder they did 
not make an apostle of him, or a bishop, or at least make him speak 
and prophesy. He could have lifted up his voice as loud as any of then . 
/echariah, in the first chapter of his book, indulges himself in sevc al 
whims on the joy of getting back to Jerusalem. He says, at *'.e nth 
verse, " I saw by night (Zechariah was a sharp-sighted see' and be- 
hold a man riding on a red horse (yes, reader, a 7-ed nors, ), nd he stood 
among tlie myrtle trees that were in the bottom ; and i 'nnd him 
were red horses, speckled, and \vhite." He says notliing abv t green 
liorses, nor blue horses, perhaps because it is diilicult todisi, 'mish 
green from blue by night, but a Christian can have no doubt the> ere 
there, because " faith is the evidence of things not seen." Zechai h 
then introduces an angel among his horses, but he does not tell u 
what colour the angel was, whether black or white ; whether he came 
to buy horses, or only to look at them as curiosities, for certainly they 
were of that kind. Be this, however, aa it may, he enters into con- 
versation with this angel, on the joyful affair of getting back to Jeru- 
salem, and he saith, at the Kith verse, " Therefore, thus saith the 
Lord: I am returned to Jerusalem with mercies ; my house shall be 
built in it, saith the Lord of hosts, and a line shall be stretched forth 
from Jesuaalem." An expression signifying the rebuilding of the city. 

All this, whimsical and imaginary as it is, sufficiently proves that 
it was the entry of the Jews into Jerusalem from captivity, and not 

Paalmci called David's, are of the same kind, i he last two vers^es uf the secoad 
book of Chronioles.and first three verses of the book of Rzra, are word for 
word thesame; which ("hows that the compilers of the Bible mixed the writings 
of different authors together, and put them under some common head. Aa we 
have here an instance, in the 44th and 45th chapters, of the i itroduction of the 
name of Cyms into a book to which it cannot belong, it affords good groimd to 
conclude that the passage in the 42nd chapter. In which the character of 
Cyras is given without his name, has been introduced in like manner, and tha 
-the person there spoken of is Cyrus. 
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the entry of Jeaua Christ seven hundred yeara afterwards, that is the 
subject upon which Zechariah is alwayn speaking. 

As to tlie expreHsion of riding upon an awa, which commentators 
represent as a sign of humility in Jeaua Christ, the cane is, he never 
was so well mounted before. The asses of thoae countries are large 
and well proportioned, and were, anciently, the chief of riding animul8» 
Their beaats of burden, and which aerved also for the conveyance of 
the poor, wore camels and dromedaries. Wo read in Judges, 10: 4, 
that " Jair (one of the Judges of Israel), had thirty sons that rode on 
thirty ass colts, and they had thirty cities." liut commentators . 
distort everything. There is, besides, very reasonable, ground to 
conclude that this story of Jesua riding publicly into -Jorusiilem, ac- 
companied, as it is said in IMatthow 'JA : h, 'j, by a great multitude 
shouting and rejoicing, and spreading their garments by the way, is 
altogether deatitute of truth. 

Ii> the last passage called a prophecy, that I examined, Jesus is 
represented as withdrawing, that is, running away, and concealing 
himself for fear of being apprehended, and charging the people that 
■were with hira not to make him known. No new circumstances had 
arison in the interim to change his condition for the better; yet here 
he is represented as making his public entry into the same city from 
which he tied for safety. The two cases contr lict each other so much|i 
that if both are not false, one of thein at luiist can scarcely be true.' 
For my own part, I do not believe there is one word of historical truth \ 
in the whole book. I look upon it at beat to be a romance, the prin- ^ 
cipal personage of wliich is an imaginary or allegorical character, 
founded upon some tale, and in which the moral ia in many parts good, 
and the narrative part very badly and bhinderiiiL;ly written. 

I pass on to the tenth passage called a propliecy of Jesus Christ. 
Matthew 'Jti : ol, " And behold one of them which were with Jesus 
(meaning Peter), stretched out his hand and drew his sword, and 
struck a servant of the high priest, and smote off his ear. Then said 
Jesus unto him, Put up again thy sword into his place, for all they 
that take the sword shall perish by the sword. Thinkest thou that I 
cannot now pray to my father, and he shall presently give nie more 
than twelve legions of angels ? But how then shall the Scriptures be 
fulfilled, that thus it must be? In that same hour said Jesus to the 
multitude. Are ye come out as against a thief, with swords and staves 
for to take me ? I sat daily with yon teaching in the temple, and ye 
laid no hold on me. But all this was done, that the Scriptures of the 
prophets might be fulfilled." This loose and general manner of speak- 
ing admits neither of detection nor of proof. Here is no quotation 
given, nor the name of any Bible author mentioned, to which refer- 
ence can be had. There are, however, some high improbabilities 
against the truth of the account. First — It is not probable that the 
Jews, who were then a conquered people and under subjection to the 
Romans, should be permitted to wear swords. Secondly — If Peter 
had attacked the servant of the high priest and out off his ear, he 
would have been immediately taken up by the guard that took up his 
master, and sent to prison with him. Thirdly — What sort of disci- 
ples and preaching apostles must those of Christ have been that wore 
swords? Fourthly — This scene is represented to have taken place the 
same evening of what is called the Lord's Supper, which makes, ac- 
cording to the ceremony of it, the inconsistency of wearing swords the 
greater. 10 
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(^ / I pasB on to the eleventh passage called a prophecy of Jesus Christ, 
i Matthew 27 : 3, " Then Judas, which had tetrayed him, when he saw- 
that he was condemned, repented himself, and brought again the thirty 
pieces of silver to the chief priests and elders, saying, I have sinned in 
that I have betrayed the innocent blood. And they said, what is that 
to us? see thou to that. And he cast down the pieces of silver in the 
temi)le, and departed, and went and hanged himself. And the chief 
|)riesls took the silver pieces, and said, it is not lawful for to put them 
j into the treasury because it is the price of blood. And they took coun- 
t sel, and bought with them the potter's field, to bury strangers in. 
"Wherefore that field was called the field of blood unto this day. Then 
was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy, the prophet, saying, 
And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him that was 
valued, whom they of the children of Israel did value ; and gave them 
for the potter's field, as the Lord appointed me." This is a most bare, 
faced piece of imposition. The passage in Jeremiah which speaks of 
the purchase of a field, has no more to do with the case to which Mat- 
thew ap] lies it, than it has to do with the purchase of landsin America. 
I will recite the whole passage: 
( Jeremiah H'2: (1, "And Jeremiah said, The word of the Lord came 
) unto me saying, Behold, Ilanameel, the son of Shallum, thine uncle, 
shall come unto thee, saying. Buy thee my field that is in Anathoth : 
^ for the right of redemption is thine to buy it. So Hanameel mine 
, uncle's son canie to me in the court of the prison, according to the 
\ woid of the Lord, and said unto me. Buy my lield, I pray thee, that is 
in Anathoth, which is in the country of Benjamin; for the right of 
; inheritance is thine, and the redemption is thine ; buy it for thyself. 
Then I knew that this was the word of the Lord. And I bought the 
/ field of Ilanameel mine uncle's son, that was in Anathoth, and weighed 
him the money even seventeen shekels of silver. And I subscribed the 
evidence, and sealed it, and took witnesses, and weighed him the 
money in the balances. So I took the evidence of the purchase, both 
that which wa'i sealed according to the law and custom, and that 
which was open ; and I gave the evidence of the purchase untoBaruch, 
the son of Neriah, the son of INIasseiah, in the sightof Hanameel mine 
uncle's son, and in the presence of the witnesses that subscribed the 
book of the purchase, before all the Jews that sat in the court of the 
prison— and I charged Baruch before them, saying. Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts, the God of Is;:ael ; take those evidences, this evidence 
of the purchase, botli which is sealed, and this evidence which is open ; 
and put them in an earthern vessel, that they may continue many 
days— for thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel ; houses and 
fields and vineyards shall be jiossessed again in this land." I forbear 
making any remark on this abominable imposition of Matthew. The 
thing glaringly speaks for itself. It is priests and commentators that 
I rather ought to censure, for having preached falsehood so long, and 
kept people in darkness with respect to those impositions. I am not 
contending with these men upon points of doctrine, for I Know that 
sophistry has always a city of refuge. I am speaking of facts : for 
wherever a thing called a fact is a falsehood, the faith founded upon 
it is delusion, and the doctrine raised upon it not true. Ah, reader, 
put thy trust in thy Creator, and thou wilt be safe ; but if thou trust- 
est to the book called the Scriptures, thou trustest to the rotten staff 
of fable and falsehood. But I return to my subject. 
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There is, among the whims and reveries of Zechariah, mention 
made of thirty pieces of silver given to a potter. They can hardly 
have been so stupid as to mistake a potter for a field ; and if they 
had, the passage in Zechariah has no more to do with Jesus, Judae, 
and the field to bury strangers in, than that already quoted. I will 
recite the passage. Zechariah 11 : 7, " And I will feed the Hock of 
slaughter, even you, O poor of the flock. And 1 took unto me two 
staves, the one 1 called Beauty, and the other I called Bands, and I 
fed the flock. Three shepherds also I cut off in one month ; and my 
soul loathed them, and their souls also alihorred me. Then said I, I 
will not feed you ; that that dieth, let it die ; and that that is to be 
cut off, let it be cut oft" ; and let the rest eat every ui;e the flesh of 
another. And I took my staff, even Beauty, and cut it asunder, that 
I might break my covenant which I had made with all the people. 
And it was broken in that day; and so the poor of the flock that 
waited upon me knew that it was the word of the Lord. And I said 
unto them, if ye think <:ood give me my price ; and if not, forbear. 
f50 they weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver. And the Lord 
said unto me, cast it unto the potter ; agoodly price that 1 was prised 
at of them. And I took the thirty pieces of silver, and cast them 
unto the potter in the house of the Lord. Then I cast asunder mine 
other staff, even Bands, that I might break the brotherhood between 
.ludah and Israel." There is no making either head or tail of this 
gibberish. His two staves, one called Beauty and the other Bands, is 
so much like a fairy tale, that I doubt if it had any other origin. 
There is, however, no part that has the least relation to thecase stated 
in Matthew; on the contrary, it is the reverse of it. Here the thirty 
pieces of silver, whatever it was for. is called a goodly price ; it was 
as much as the thing was worth, and according to the language of the 
day. was approved of by the Lord, and the money given to the potter 
in the house of the Lord. In the case of .Jesus and Judas as stated in 
JJatthew, the thirty pieces of silver were the price of blood; the tran- 
saction was condemned liy the Lord, and the money, when refunded, 
was refused admittance into thetreasury. Everything in the two cases 
is the reverse of each other. 

Besides this, a very different and directly contrary account to that 
of Matthew is given of the affair of Judas, in the book called the Acts 
of the Apostles. According to that book tlh' case is. thai so far from 
Judas repenting and returning the money, and the high priest buying 
a field with it to bury strangers in, Judas kept the money and bought 
a field with it for himself; and instead of hanging himi-elf, as Mat» 
thew says, that he fell headlong and burst asunder. Some commen- 
tators endeavour to get over one part of the contradiction by ridicu- 
lously supposing that Judas hanged himself first and the rope broke. 
Acts 1 : l»'i, " Men and brethren, this h-'cripture must needs have been 
fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost, by the mouth of David, spake before 
concerning Judas, which was a guide to them that took Jesus." (David 
says not a word about Judas) ; ver. 17, " For he (Judas) was numbered 
with us, and had obtained part of this ministry. Now this man pur- 
chased a field with the reward of iniijnity, and falling headlong he 
burst asunder in the midst, and his bowels gushed out." Is it not a 
species of blasphemy to call the New Testament revealed religion, 
when we see in it such contradictions and absurdities. 

I pass on to the twelfth passage called a prophecy of Jesus Christ. 
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Matthew 27 : 35, " And they cruoifiecl him and parted his garments, 
casting lots ; that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the pro- 
phet, They parted my garments among them, and upon my vesture 
did they cost lots." This expression is in Psalm 22 : 18. The writer 
of that Psalm (whoever he was, for the E'salms are a collection, and 
not the work of one man) is speaking of himself and of his own case, 
and not that of another. He begins this Psalm with the words which 
•the New Testament writers ascribed to Jesus Christ — " My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ?"' — words which might be uttered by 
a complaining man without any great impropriety, but very impro- 
perly from the month of a reputed God. 

The picture which the writer draws of his own situation, in this 
Psalm is gloomy enough. He is not prophesymg, but complaining of 
his own hard case. He represents himself as surrounded by enemies 
and beset by persecutions of every kind ; and by way of showing the 
inveteracy of his persecutors, he says, at the I8th verse, " They parted 
ray garments among them, and cast lots upon my vesture." The ex- 
pression IS in the present tense ; and is the same as to say. They pur- 
sue me tolthe clothes upon my back, and dispute how they shall divide 
them. Besides, the word vesture does not always mean clothing of 
any kind, but property, or rather the admitting a man to or investing 
him with propsrty ; and as it is used in this Psalm distinct from the 
word garment, it appears to be used in this sense. But Jesus had no 
property ; for they make him say of himself, " The foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath not where 
to lay his head." But be this as it may, if we permit ourselves to 
suppose the Almighty would condescend to tell, by what is called the 
spirit of prophecy, what could come to pass in some future age of the 
world, it is an injury to our own faculties, and to our ideas of his great- 
ness, to imagine it would be about an old coat, or an old pair of 
breeches, or about anything which the common accidents of life, or 
the (juarrels that attend it, exhibit every day. That which is within 
the power of man to do, or in his will not to do, is not a subject for 
prophecy, even if there were such a thing, because it cannot carry with 
it any evidence of divine power or divine interposition. The ways of 
God are not the ways of men. That which an Almighty Power per- 
forms or wills, is not within the circle of human power to do or to con- 
trol. But any executioner and his assistants might quarrel about di- 
viding the garments of a sufferer, or divide them without (juarrelling, 
and by that means fulfil the thing called a prophecy, or set it aside. 
In the passages before examined, I have exposed the falsehood of them. 
In this I exhibit its degrading meanness, as an insult to the Creator, 
and an injury to human reason. Here end the passages called pro- 
phecies by Matthew. 

Matthew concludes his book by saying, that when Christ expired on 
the cross, the rocks rent, the graves opened, and the bodies of 
many of the saints arose ; and Mark says, there was darkness over the 
land from the sixth hour until the ninth. They produce no prophecy 
for this ; but had these things been facts, they would have been a pro- 
per subject for prophecy, because none but an Almighty Power could 
have inspired a foreknowledge of them, and afterwards fulfilled them. 
Since, then, there is no such prophecy, but a pretended prophecy of 
an old coat, the proper deduction is, there were no such things, and 
that the book of Matthew is fable and falsehood. 
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There are but few passages in Mark called prophecies ; and but few 
in Luke and John. Such as there are I shall examine, and also such 
other passages as interfere with those cited by Matthew. Mark begins 
his book by a passage which he puts into the shaps of a prophecy. 
Mark 1:1, '• The beginning of the (iospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God; as it is written in the prophets, Behold, I seiid my messenger 
before thy face, which shall prepare thy way before thee." (Malachi 
3:1.) The passage in the original is in the first person. Mark makes 
this passage to be a prophecy of John the Baptist, said by the Church 
to be a forerunner of Jesus Christ. But if we attend to the verses 
that follow this expression, as it stands in Malachi, and to the lirst 
and fifth verses of the next chapter, we shall see that this application 
of it is erroneous and false. Malachi having said at the first verse, 
" Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way be- 
fore me," says at the second verse, •• But who may abide the day of 
his coming ? and who shall stand when he appeareth ? for he is like a 
refiner's fire, and like fuller's soap." This description can have no 
reference to the birth of Jesus Christ, and conse^iuently none to John 
the Baptist. It is a scene of fear and terror that ia here described, 
and the birth of Christ is always spoken of as a time of joy and glad 
tidings. 

Malachi, continuing to speak on the same subject, explains in the 
next chapter what the scene is of which he speaks in the verses above 
quoted, and who the person is whom he calls the messenger. '-Be- 
hold," says he, chap. 1 : 1, " The day cometh, that shall burn like as 
an oven ; and all the proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, shall be 
stubble ; and the day that cometh shall burn them up, saith the Lord 
of Hosts, that it shall leave them neither root nor branch." Ver. Ti, 
"Behold, I will send you Elijah, the prophet, before the coming of the 
great and dreadful day of the Lord." By what right, or by what im- 
position or ignorance, Mark has made Elijah into John the Baptist, 
and Malachi's desoriplion of the day of jud{.ment into the birthday of 
Christ, I leave the Bishop to settle. 

Mark, in the second and third verses of his first chapter, confounds 
two passages together, taken from different books of the Old Testa- 
ment. The second verse, " Behold. I send my messenger before thy 
face, which shall prepare thy way before thee," is taken, as I have 
said before, from Malachi. The third verse, which says, " The voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
his paths straight," is not in Malachi, but in Is-aiah 10 : ;-!. Whiston 
says, that both these verses were originally in Isaiah. If so, it is an- 
; other instance of the disordered state of the Bible, and corroborates 
iwhat I have said with respect to the name and description of Cyrus 
'being in the book of Isaiah, to which it cannot chronologically belong. 

The words of Isaiah 10 : 3, " The voice of liim that crieth in the 
wilderness. Prepare ye the vayof the Lord, make his paths straight," 
are in the present tense, and consequently not predicative. It is one 
of those rhetorical figures which the Old Testament authors fre- 
quently used. That it is merely rhetorical and metaphorical, maybe 
seen at the Oth verse : " And the voice said. Cry ; and he said. What 
shall I cry ? All flesh is grass." This is evidently nothing but a fig- 
ure ; for flesh is not grass, otherwise than by a figure or metaphor,. 
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where one thing is put for another. Besides which, the whole pas- 
sage is too general and declamatory to be applied exclusively to any 
particular person or purpose. 

In the eleventh chapter Mark speaks of Christ riding into Jerusa- 
lem upon a colt, but he does not make it the accomplishment of a pro- 
phecy. Instead of which, he goes on the other taok, and in order to 
add new honours to the ass, he makes it to be a miracle ; for he says, 
ver. 2, it was a colt whereon never man sat ; signifying thereby, that 
as the ass had not been broken, he conse luently was inspired into 
good manners, for we do not hear that he kicked Jesus Christ off. 
There is not a word about his kicking in all the four Evangelists. 

I pass on from these feats of horsemanship, performed upon a jack- 
ass, to the loth chapter. At the 21th verse of this chapter, Mark 
speaks of parting Christ's garments and casting lots upon them, but 
he applies no prophecy to it as Matthew does. He rather speaks of it 
as a tiling then in practice with executioners, as it is at this day. At 
the 2sth verse, Mark speaks of Christ being crucified between two 
thieves; that, says he, the Scriptures might be fulfilled which saith. 
And he was numbered with the transgressors. The same thing 
might be said of the thieves. The expression is in Isaiah 5:^ : 12. 
Grotius applies it to Jeremiah. But the case has happened so often 
in the world, where innocent men have been numbered with trans- 
gressors, and is still continually happening, that it is absurdity to call 
it a prophecy of any particular person. All those whom the church 
calls martyrs were numbered with transgressors. All the honest pa- 
triots who fell upon the scaffold in France, in the time of Robespierre, 
were numbered with transgressors ; and if he himself had not fallen, 
the same case, according to a note in his own handwriting, had be- 
fallen me ; yet I suppose the bishop will not allow that Isaiah was]pro- 
phecying of Thomas Paine. 

These are all the passages in Mark which have any reference to pro- 
phecies. Mark concludes his book by making Jesus to say to his dis- 
ciples, Ki : 16, " Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; but 
he that believeth not shall be damned (tine Popish stuff this). And 
these signs shall follow them that believe : In my name shall they 
cast out devils ; they shall speak with new tongues ; they shall take 
up serpents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover." 
Now the bishop, in order to know if he has all this saving and wonder- 
working faitli, should try those things upon himself. He should take 
a good dose of arsenic, and if he please. I will send him a rattle-snake 
from America I As for myself, as I believe in God, and not at all in 
Jesus Christ, nor in the books called the Scriptures, the experiment 
does not concern me. 

THK HOOK OF LUKE. 

There are no passage? in Luke called prophecies, excepting those 
which relate to the passages I have already examined. Luke speaks 
of Mary as being espoused to Joseph, but he makes no reference to 
the passages in Isaiah, as Matthew does. He also speaks of Jesus 
riding into Jerusalem upon a colt, but he says nothing about a pro- 
phecy. He speaks of John the Baptist, and refers to the passage in 
Isaiah of which I have already spoken. At 18 : HI, he says, " The 
same day there came certain of the Pharisees, saying unto him (Jesus), 
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Get thee out, and depart hence, for Herod will kill thee. And he said 

■unto them, Go ye, and tell that fox. Behold I cast out devils, and I 

"do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I shall be perfected." 

Matthew makes Herod to die whilst Christ was a child in Egypt, 
and makes Joseph to return with the child on the news of Herod's 
death, who had sought to kill him. Luke makes Herod to be living, 
and to seek the life of Jesus after Jesm was thirty years of age ; fot 
he says, 8 : 23, " And .feaus himself began to be about thirty years of 
age, being, as was supposed, the son of Joseph." The obscurity in 
which the historical part of the New Testament is involved with 
some respect to Herod, may afford to priests and commentators a 
plea, which to some may appear plausible, but to none satisfactory, 
that the Plerod of which Matthew speaks, and the Herod of which 
Luke speaks, were different persons. Matthew calls Herod a king ; 
and Luke 3 : 1 calls Herod tetrarch (that is, governor) of Galilee. But 
there could be no such person as a King Herod, because the Jews and 
their country were then under the dominion of the Roman emperors, 
who governed them by tetrarchs or governors. 

Luke, chap. 2, makes Jesus to be born when Cyrenius was governor 
of Syria, to which government Judea was annexed ; and, according to 
this, Jesus was not born in the time of Herod. Luke says nothing 
about Herod seeking the life of Jesus when he was born ; nor of his 
destroying the children under two years old ; nor of Joseph fleeing 
with Jesus into Egypt ; nor of his returning from thence. On the 
contrary, the book of Luke speaks as if the person it calls Christ had 
never been out of Judea, and that Herod sought his life after he com- 
menced preaching, as is before stated. I have already shown that 
Luke, in the book called the Acts of the Apostles (which commentators 
ascribe to Luke), contradicts the account in Matthew, with respect to 
Judas and the thirty pieces of silver. As it is impossible the wisdom 
of God should err, so it is impossible those books could have been 
written by divine inspiration. Our belief in God and his unerring 
wisdom forbids us to believe it. As for myself, I feel religiously happy 
in the total disbelief of it. There are no other passages called oro- 
pheoiea in Lake than those I speak of. 

THE BOOK OF JOHN'. 



John, like MarK and Luke, is not much of a prophecy-monger. He 
speaks of the ass, and the casting lots for esJus's clothes, and some 
other trifles, of which I have already spoken. John makes Jesus to 
say, 5 : 46, " For had ye believed Moses ye would have believed me, 
for he wrote of me." The book of the Acts in speaking of Jesus, 
says, 3 : 22, "For Moses truly said unto the fathers, A prophet shaU 
the Lord your God raise up unto you, of your brethren, like unto me^;' 
him shall ye hear in all things whatsoever he shall say unto you. ^' 
This passage is in Deuteronomy 18 : 1.'). They apply it as a prophec^, 
of Jesus. What impositions I The person spoken of in Deuteronomy, 1 
and also in Numbers, where the same person is spoken of, is foshua. ! 
the minister of Moses, and his immediate successor, and just such 
another Robespierrian character as Moses is represented to have been. 
The case, as related in those books, is as follows : — Moses was grown 
old and near to his end ; and in order to prevent confusion after hia 
death, for the Israelites had no settled system of government, it was 
thought best to nominate a successor to Moses while he was yetlivinf^. 
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This was done, as we are told, in the following manner : Numbers 27: 
12, "And the Lord said unto Moses, Get thee up into this Mount 
Abarim, and see the land which I have given unto the children of 
Israel. And when thou hast seen it, thou also shult be gathered unto 
thy people, as Aaron thy brother was gathered." Verse 15, " And 
Moees spake unto the Lord, saying. Let the Lord, the God of the 
spirits of all flesh, net a man over the congregation, which may go 
out before them, and which may go in before them, and which may 
lead them out, and which may bring them in ; that the congregation 
of the Lord be not as sheep which have no shepherd. And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Take thee Josliua, the son of Nun, a man iu whom 
is the spirit, and lay thine hand upon him ; and set him before Ele- 
a/ar the priest, and before all the congregation ; and give him a charge 
in their sight. And thou sbalt put some of thine honour upon him, 
that all the congregation of the children of Israel may be obedient." 
Ver. '22, " And Closes did as the Lord commanded him ; and he took 
Joshua, and set him before Eleazar the priest, and before all the con- 
gregation, and he laid his hands upon him, and gave him a charge, as 
the Lord commanded by the hand of Moses." 

I have nothing to do, in this place, with the truth or the conjuration 
here practised, of raising up a successor to Moses like unto himself. 
The passage sufficiently proves it is Joshua, and it is an imposition in 
John to make the case into a prophecy of .Tesus. But the prophecy- 
mongers were so inspired with falsehood that they never speak the 
truth.* 

♦NewtoD, BiBhop of Bristol in Enpland, publiBhed a work in three volumes, 
entitled " Dissertations en tba Proiihecies," The work is tediously written, 
and tiresome to read. He strains hard to make every passage into a prophecy 
that suits his purpose. Among other!-, he makes this exprestion of Mofes, 
"The Loi d shall raise thee up a prophet like unto me," into a prophecy of Christ, 
who was not born, according to the Bible chronologies, till fifteen hundred and 
fifty-t^o years after the tinoe of Moses, whereas it was an immediate successor 
to Moses, who was then near his end, that is spoken of in the pasfage above 
quoted. This bishop, the better to impose this passage on the world as a pro- 
phecy of Christ, has entirely omitted the account in the book of Numbers, 
which I have given at length, word for word, and which shows, beyond the pos- 
sibility of a doubt, that the person spoken of by Moses is Joshua, and no other 
person. Newton is brt a superficial writer. He takes up things upon hearsay, 
and inserts them without examination or reflection, and the more extraor- 
dinary and incredible they are the better he likes them. 

In speaking of the walls of Babylon (volume the first, page 263), he makes a 
quotation from a traveller of the name of Tavernier, whom he calls (byway 
of giving credit to what he says) a celebrated traveller, that those walls were 
made of burnt btick, ten feet square and three feet thick. If Newton had only 
thought of calculating the weight cf such a biick, be would have seen the im- 
possibility of their being used or even made. A brick ten feet square, and 
thiee feet thick, contains 300 cubic feet ; and allowing a cubic foot cf brick to 
be only one hundred pounds, each of the bishop's bricks would weigh thirty 
thousand pounds ; and it would take about thirty cart loads ef clay (one-horse 
carts) to make one biick. But his account of the stones used in the building 
of Solomon's temple (vol.ii., page 211), far exceeds his bricks of ten feet square 
in the walls of Babylon; these are but brickbats compared to them. The 
stones (says he) employed in the foundation were in magnitude forty cubits, 
that is above sixty feet, a cubit (says he) being somewhat more than one foot 
and a half (a cubit is one foot nine inches), and the supersttncture (says the 
bi§hoT;) was worthy of such foundations. Ihere are some stones, says he, of 
the whitest marble, forty-fl^ve cubits lone, five cubits high, and six cubits 
broad, TbeBe are the dimensions this bishop has given, which in measure of 
twelve inches to a foot, is 78 feet 9 inches long, 10 feet six inches broad, and 8 
feet 3 inches thick, and contains 7,234 cubic feet. I now go to demonstrate the 
imposition of this bishop. A cubic foot of water weighs sixty- two pounds and 
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I pass on to the last passage in these fables of the Evangelists, called 
a prophecy of Jesus Christ. John having spoken of Jesus expiring on 
the cross between two thieves, says, 14 : 32, " Then came the soldiers 
and brake the legs of the first (meaning one of the thieves), and of the 
other which was crucitied with him. But when they came to Jesus 
and saw that he was dead already, they brake not his legs (ver. i^O), 
for these things were done that the scriptures should be fulfilled. A 
bone of him shall not be broken." The passage here referred to is in 
Exodus, and has no more to do with Jesus than with the ass he rode 
upon to Jerusalem ; nor yet so much, if a roasted jack-ass, like a 
roasted he-goat, might be eaten at a Jewish passover. It might be 
some consolation to an ass to know that though his lones might be 
picked they would not be broken. I go to state the case. The book 
of Exodus, in instituting the Jewish passover. in which they were to 
eat a he-lamb or a he-goat, nays, 12 : ;;, " Your Iamb be without 
blemish, a male of the first year ; ye shall take it from the sheep or 
from the goats." The book, after stating some ceremonies to be used 
in killing and dressing it (for it was to be roasted, not boiled), says, 
ver. 4H, "And the Lord said unto Moses and Aaron, This is the or- 
dinance of the passover ; there shall be no stranger eat thereof ; but 
every man's servant that is bought for money, when tliou hast circum- 
cised him, then shall he eat thereof ; a foreigner and hired servant 
shall not eat thereof. In one house shall it be eaten; thou shalt not 
carry forth ought of the flesh abroad out of the house, neither shall 
ye brake a bone thereof." We here see that the case as it stands in 
Exodus is a ceremony and not a prophecy, and totally unconcerned 
with Jesus's bones, or any part of him. 

John, having thus filled up the measure of Apostolic fable, concludes 
his book with something that beats all fable ; for he says, in the last 
verse, *' And there are also many other things which Jesus did, the 
which if they should be written everyone I suppose that even the 
world itself could not contain the books that should be written." This 
is what in vulgar life is called a " thumper," that is. not only a lie, 
but a lie beyond the line of possibility ; besides which, it is an ab- 
surdity, for if they should be written in the world the world would 
contain them. Here ends the examination of the passages called 
prophecies. 



I have now, reader, gone through and examined all the passages 
which the four books of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John quote from 
the Old Testament and call them prophecies of Jesus Christ, \\hen 
I first sat down to this examination, I expected to find cause for some 
censure, but little did I expect to find them so utterly destitute of 
truth, and all pretensions to it, as I have shown them to be. The 
practice which the writers of those books employ is not more false 
than it is absurd. They state some trifling case of the person they 
call Jesus Christ, and then cut out a sentence from some passage of 
the Old Testament, and call it a prophecy of that case. But when 
the words thus cut out are restored to the place they are taken from, 

a half— the specific gravity of marble to water is as 2A is to one. The weight, 
therefore, of a cubic foot of marble is 166 pounds, which, multiplied by 7 234, 
ibennmber of cubic feet in one of those stones, makes the weighii of it to be 
1,128,504 pounds, which is 503 tons. Allowing, then, a horee to draw about half 
a ton, it will require a thousand horses to draw one such stone on the ground ; 
how then were they to be lifted into the building by human hands ? j 
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and read with the words before and after the^n, they give the lie to 
the New Testament. A short instance or two of this will suffioe for 
the whole. 

They make Joseph to dream of an angel, who informs him that 
Herod is dead, and tells him to come with the child out of Egypt. 
They then cut out a sentence from the book of Hosea, '• Out of Egypt 
have I called ray son," and apply it as a prophecy in that case. Th« 
words " And called my son out of Egypt " are in the Bible ; but what 
of that ? They are not only part of a passage, and not a whole pas- 
sa<?e, and stand immediately connected with other words, which show 
they refer to the children of Israel coming out of Egypt in the time of 
Pharoah, and to the idolatry they committed afterwards. 

Again, they tell us that when the soldiers came to break the legs of 
the crucified persons, they found that Jesus was already dead, and 
therefore did not break his. They then, with some alteration of the 
original, cut a sentence from Exodus, " A bone of him shall not be 
broken," and apply it as a prophecy of that case. The words " Neither 
shall ye brake a bone thereof," (for they have altered the text), are in 
the Bible ; but what of that ? They are, as in the former case, only 
part of a passage -, and, when read with the words they are immedi- 
ately joined to, snow it is the bones of a he-lamb or a he-goat of whioh 
the passage speaks. 

These repeated forgeries and falsifications create a well-founded 
suspicion, that all the cases spoken of concerning the person called 
Jesus Christ are made cases, on purpose to lug in, and that very clum • 
sily, some broken sentences from the Old Testament, and apply them 
as prophecies of those cases ; and that so far from his being the Son 
of God he did not exist even as a man — that he is merely an imagi- 
nary or allegorical character, as Apollo, Hercules, Jupiter, and all the 
deities of antiquity were. There is no history written at the time 
Jesus Christ is said to have lived that speaks of the existence of such 
a person, even as a man. 

Did we find in any other book pretending to give a system of reli- 
gion, the falsehoods, falsifications, contradictions, and absurdities, 
which are to be met with in almost every page of the Old and New 
Testament, all the priests of the present day who supposed themselves 
capable would triumphantly show their skill in criticisms and cry it 
down as a most glaring imposition. But since the books in question 
belong to their own trade and profession 'they, or at least many of 
them, seek to stifle every inquiry into them, and abuse those who 
have the honesty and the courage to do it. When a book, as is the 
case with the Old and New Testament, is ushered into the world un- 
der the title of being the Word of God, it ought to be examined with 
the utmost strictness, in order to know if it has a well-founded claim 
to that title or not, and whether we are, or are not, imposed upon ; 
for, as no poison is so dangerous] as that which poisons the physic, 
so no falsehood is so fatal as that which is made an article of faith. 

This examination becomes more necessary, because when the New 
Testament was written, I might say invented, the art of printing was 
no J known, and there were no other copies of the Old Testament than 
written copies. A written copy of that book would cost about as much 
as six hundred common printed Bibles now cost. Consequently, the 
books were n the hands but of very few persons, and these chiefly of 
the church. Thisjgave an opportunity to the writers ofjthe New Tes- 
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tament to make quotations from the Old Testament as they pleased, 
and call them prophecies, with very little danger of being detected. I 
Besides which, the terrors and inquisitorial fury of the church, like | 
what they tell us of the flaming sword that turned every way, stood / 
sentry over the New Testament ; and time, which brings everything / 
else to light, has served to thicken the darkness that guards it from/ 
detection. Were the New Testament now to appear for the first time, 
«very priest of the present day would examine it line by line, and 1 
compare the detached sentences it calls prophecies with the whole \ 
passages in the Old Testament from whence they are taken. Why, \ 
then, do they not make the same examination at this time, as they \ 
would make had the New Testament never appeared before ? If it 
be proper and right to make it in one case, it is equally proper and 
right to do it in the other case. Length of time can make no differ- 
ence in the right to do it at any time. But, instead of doing this, 
they go on as their predecessors went on before them, to tell the people 
there are prophecies of Jesus Christ, when the truth is, there are none. 
They tell us that .Jesus rose from the dead and ascended into heaven. 
It is very easy to say so ; a great lie is as easily told as a little one. 
But if he had done so, those would have been the only circumstances 
respecting him that would have differed from the common lot of man; 
and, consequently, the only case that would apply exclusively to 
him, as prophecy, would be some passage in the Old Testament that 
foretold such things of him. But there is not a passa^^e in the Old 
Testament that speaks of a person who, after being crucified, dead, 
and buried, should rise from the dead, and ascend into heaven. Our 
prophecy-mongers supply *'ie silence the Old Testament guards upon 
such things, by telling us of passages they call prophecies, and that 
falsely so, about Joseph's dream, old clothes, broken bones, and such- 
like trifling stuff. In writing upon this, as upon every other subject, 
I speak a language full and intelligible. I deal not in hints and inti- 
mations. I have several reasons for this. First, that I may be 
clearly understood. Secondly, that it may be seen I am in earnest ; 
and. Thirdly, because it is an affront to truth to treat falsehood with 
CDinplaisance. 

I will close this treatise with a subject I have already touched upon 
in the First Part of the "Age of Reason." The world has been 
amused with the term " revealed religion," and the generality of 
priests apply this term to the books called the Old and New Testa- 
ment. The Mahometans apply the same term to the Koran. There 
is no man that believes in revealed religion stronger than I do ; but 
it is not the reveries of the Old and New Testament, nor of the Koran, 
that I dignify with that sacred title. That which is revelation to me i 
exists in something which no human mind can invent, no human hand A 
can counterfeit or alter. The Word of God is the Creation we behold ; j I 
and this word of God revealeth to man all that is necessary for him ' 
to know of his Creator. Do we want to contemplate his power ? We 
see it in the immensity of his creation. Do we want to contemplate 
his wisdom ? We see it in the unchangeable order by which the in- 
comprehensible whole is governed. Do we want to contemplate his 
munificence ? We see it in the abundance with which he tills the 
earth. 

Do we want to contemplate his mercy ? We see it in his not with- 
holding that abundance even from the unthankfuli Do we want to 
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contemplate his will, so far as it represents man ? The goodness h& 
shows to all is a lesson for our conduct to each other. In tine, Do we 
want to know what God is ? Search not the book called the Scripture, 
which any human hand might make, or any impostor invent : but the 
Scripture called the Creation. 

When, in the First Tart of the " Age of Reason," I called the Crea- 
tion the true revelation of God to man, I did not know that any other 
person had expresbed the same idea. But I lately met with the writ- 
ings of Dr. Conyers Middleton, i ublished the beginning of last cen- 
tury, in which he expresses himself iu the same manner with respect 
to the Creation, as I have done in the " Age of l^eason."- lie was prin- 
cipal librarian of the University of Cambridge in England, which fur- 
nished him with extensive opportunities of reading, and necessarily 
required he should be well acquainted with the dead as well as the 
living languages. He was a man of strong original mind ; had the 
courage to think for himself, and the honesty to speak his thoughts. 
He had made a journey to Kome, from whence he wrote letters to show 
that the forms and ceremonies of the Romish Christian church were 
taken from the degenerate state of the heathen mythology, as it stood 
in the latter times of the Greeks and Romans. He attacked without 
ceremony the miracles which the church pretended to perform ; and 
in one oii his treatises he calls the Creation a revelation. The priests 
of England of that day, in order to defend their citadel by first de- 
fending its out-works, attacked him for attacking the Romish cere- 
monies ; and one of them censures him for calling Creation a revela- 
tion. He thus replies to him : 

" One of them," says he, " appears to bo scandalized by the title of 
revelation, which I have given to that discovery which God made of 
himself in the visible works of his Creation. Yet it is no other than 
what the wise in all ages have given to it, who consider it as the most 
authentic and indisputable revelation which God has ever given of 
himself, from the beginning of the world to tbis day. It was this by 
which the first notice of him was revealed to the inhabitants of the 
earth, and by which alone it has been kept ui) ever since among the 
several nations of it. Erom this the reason of man was enabled to 
trace out his nature and attributes, and, by a gradual deduction of 
consequences, to learn his own nature also, with all the duties belong- 
ing to it which relate either the God or to his fellow-creatures. This 
constitution of things was ordained by God, as an universal law or 
rule of conduct to man— the source of all his knowledge — the test of 
all truth, by which all subsequent revelations which are supposed to 
have been given by God in any other manner must be tried, and can- 
not be received as divine any further than as they are found to tally 
and coincide with this original standard. It was this divine law which 
I referred to in the passage above recited (meaning the passage on 
which they had attacked him), being desirous to excite the reader's 
attention to it, as it would enable him to judge more freely of the ar- 
gument I was handling. For by contemplating this law, he would 
discover the genuine way which God himself has marked out to us 
for the acquisition of true knowledge : not from the authority or re- 
ports of our fellow-creatures, but from the information of the facts 
and material objects which, in his providential distribution of worldly 
things, he hath presented to the perpetual observation of our senses. 
For as it was from these that his existence and nature, the most im- 
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portant articles of all knowledge, were first discovered to man, so that 
grand discovery furnished new light towards tracing out the rest, and 
made all the inferior subjects of human knowledge more easily dis- 
coverable to us by the same method. 

" I had another view likewise in the same passages, and applicable 
to the same end, of giving the reader a more enlarged notion on the 
question in dispute, who, by turning his thoughts to reflect on the 
works of the Creator, as they are manifested to us in this fabric of 
the world, could not fail to observe that they are all of them great, 
noble, and suitable to the majesty of his nature, carrying with them 
the proofs of their origin, and showing themselves fo be the produc- 
tion of an all-wise and almighty Being ; and by accustoming his mind 
to these sublime reriections, he will be prepared to determine whether 
those miraculous interpositions so confidently affirmed to us by the 
primitive Fathers can reasonably be thought to make a part in the 
grand scheme of the divine administration, or wliether it be agreeable 
that God, who created all things by his will, and can give what turn 
to them he pleases by the same will, should, for the particular pur- 
poses of his government and the services of the Church, descend to the 
expedient of visions and revelations, granted sometimes to boys for 
the instruction of the elders, and sometimes to women to settle the 
fashion and length of their veils, and sometimes to pastors of the 
Church to enjoin them to ordain one man a lecturer, another a priest; 
or that he should scatter a jirofusion of miracles around the stake of 
a martyr, yet all of them vain and insignificant, and without any sen- 
sible effect, either of preserving the life, or easing the sufferings of the 
saint ; or even of mortifying his persecutors, who were always left to 
enjoy the full triumph of their cruelty, and the poor martyr to expire 
in a miserable death. When tliese things, I say, are brought to the 
original test, and compared witli the genuine and indisputable works 
of the Creator, how minute, how trifling, how contemptible must they 
be ! and how incredible must it be thought, that for the instruction of 
his church, God should employ ministers so precarious and unsatis- 
factory and inade |uate, as the ecstacies of women and boys, and the 
visions of interests priests, which were derided at the very time by 
men of sense to whom they were proposed ! 

" That this universal law (continues Middleton, meaning the law 
revealed in the works of the Creation) was actually revealed to the 
heathen world long before the gospel was known, we learn from all the 
principal sages of antiquity, who made it the capital subject of their 
studies and writings. Cicero (says Middleton 1 has given us a short 
abstract of it in a fragment still remaining from one of his books on 
government, which (says Middleton) I shall here transcribe in his own 
words, as they will illustrate my sense also in the passages that appear 
so dark and dangerous to my antagonist. The true law (it is Cicero 
who speaks) is right reason conformable to the nature of things, con- 
stant, eternal, diffused through all, which calls us to duty by com- 
manding, deters us from sin by forbidding ; which never loses its 
intiuence with the good, nor ever preserves it with the wicked. This 
law cannot be overruled by any other, nor abrogated in whole or in 
part ; nor can we be absolved from it either by the senate or by the 
people, nor are we to seek any other comment or interpreter of it but 
itself ; nor can there be one law at Borne, and another at Athens — one 
now (and another hereafter; bat the same eternal immutable law 
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comprehenda all nations, at all times, under one common master and 
governor of all — God. He is the inventor, propounder, enactor of 
this law; and whoever will not obey it must first renounce himself 
and throw off the nature of man; by doinR which, he will suffer the 
greatest punishments, though he should escape all the other torments 
which are commonly believed to be prepared for the wicked." Here 
ends the ijuotation from Cicero. 

" (Jur doctors (continues Middleton) perhaps will look on this as 
rank deism ; but, let them call it what they will, I shall ever avow 
and defend it as the fundamental, essential, and vital ptirt of all true 
reli>4ion." Here ends the quotation from Middleton. I have here 
given the reader two Hublinie extracts from men who lived in ages of 
time far remote from each other, but who thought alike. Cicero li\ed 
before the |time in which they tell us Christ was born. Middleton 
may be called a man of our own time, as he lived within the same 
century with ourselves. In Cicero we see that vast superiority of 
miiul, that sublimity of right reasoning and justness of ideas which 
man acquires, not by studying IHbles and Testaments, and the theo- 
logy of schools built thereon, but by studying the Creator in the 
immensity and unchangeable order of his Creation, and the immuta- 
bility of his law. "There cannot," says Cicero, "be one law now 
and another hereafter, but the same eternal, immutable law compre- 
hends all nations at all times, under one common master and governor 
of all — God." But according to the doctrine of schools which priests 
have set up, we see one law, called the Old Testament, given in one 
age of the world, and another law, called the New Testament, given in 
another age of the world. As all this is contradictory to the eternal, 
immutable nature, and the unerring and unchangeable wisdom of 
God, we must be compelled to hold this doctrine to be false, and the 
old and the new law, called the Old and the New Testaments, to be 
impositions, fables, and forgeries. In Middleton we see the manly 
elo(iuence of an enlarged mind, and the genuine sentiments of a true 
believer in his Creator. Instead of reposing his faith on books, by 
whatever name they may be called, whether Old Testament or New, 
he fixes the Creation as the great original standfwd by which every 
other thing called the word or work of God is to be tried. In this we 
have an indisputable scale whereby to measure every word or work 
imputed to him. If the thing so imputed carries not in itself the 
evidence of the same alm;ghtiness of power, of the same unerring 
truth and wisdom, and the same unchangeable order in all its pn is, 
as are visibly demonstrated to our senses, and comprehensib'" h^ jur 
reason, in the magnificent fabric of the universe, that w ihat 

work is not of God. Let lihen the two books called the C a New 

Testament be tried by this rule, and the result will i ihat the 
authors of them, whoever they were, will be convicted of foi;^- ry. 

The [invariable principles and unchangeable order which regu! ite 
the movements of all the parts that compose the universe, demon- 
strate, both to our senses and our reason, that its Creator is a God of 
unerring truth. But the Old Testament, beside the numberless absurd 
and|bagatelle stories it tells of God, represents him as a God of deceit, 
a God not to be confided in. Ezekiel makes God to say (chap. 14 : 9) 
" And if the prophet be deceived when he hath spoken a thing, I the 
Lord have deceived that prophet." And at 20 : 25, he makes God, in 
speaking of the children of Israel, to say, '• Wherefore I gave them 
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statutes that were not «oocl, and judf^ments whereby thoy hhould not / 
live." This, so far bein^j the word of Cod, is horrid blasplioiny 
against him. Header, put thy confidence in thy (iod, and put no 
trust in the Bible. The same Ohl Testament, after telling us tliat 
God created the heavens and the eartii in six days, makes the Hamo 
almit;lity power and eternal wisdom employ itself in tiiviuf^ diri ctions 
how a priest's t^arments should be cut, and what sort of stuff they 
should be made of, and what their offerings should be -t,'old and 
silver, and brans, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, and lino linen, 
and floats' hair, and rams' skins dyed red, and bad^,'era' skins, Ac. 
(chap. '2'* : y) ; and in one of the protended prophecies 1 have just 
examined, Cod is made to give directions bow they should kill, cook, 
and eat a he-lamb or a he-fioat. And I'l/ekiol (chap. -1), to fill up the 
measure of abominable absurdity, makes God to order him to take 
" wheat, and barley, and beans, and lentiles, and millet, and litcbes, 
and make thee bread thereof, and bake it with human dung and eat, 
it ;" but as E/ekiel complained that this mass was too strong,' for his 
stomach, the matter was compromised from men's dinif^ to cow-dunyj 
Ezekiel, chap. 4. Compare all this ribaldry, blasphemously called 
the Word of Cod, with the Almijihty Tower that created the universe, 
and whose eternal wisdom directs and {governs all its mi}4hty move- 
ments, and we shall be at a loss to find a name sufficiently contemp- 
tible for it. 

In the promises which the Old Testament pretends that God made 
to his people, the same derof^atory ideas of him prevail. It makes Cod 
to promise to Abraham that his seed should be like the stars in 
heaven and the sand on the sea-shore for the multitude, and that he 
would give them the land of Canaan as theirinheritance for ever. But 
observe, reader, bow the performance of this promise was to begin, and 
then ask thine own reason if the wisdom of God, whose power is equal 
to his will, could, consistently with that power and that wisdom, make 
such a promise. The performance of the promise was to begin, ac- 
cording to that book, by -lOO years of bondage and affliction. Genesis 
15: IH, " And God said unto Abraham, Know of a surety, that thy 
seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve 
them, and they shall afflict them lOO years." This promise then to 
Abraham and his seed for ever, to inherit the land of Canaan, had it 
been a fact instead of a fable, was to operate, in the commencement ] 
of it, as a curse upon all the people and their children, and their/ 
children's children for 100 years. But the case is, the book of Genesis' 
was written after the bondage in Egypt had taken place ; and, in order 
to get rid of the disgrace of the Lord's chosen people, as they called 
themselves, being in bondage to the Gentiles, they make God to be the 
author of it, and annex it as a condition to a pretended promise ; as 
if God, in making that promise, had exceeded his power in performing 
it, and, consequently, his wisdom in making it, and was obliged to 
compromise with them for one-half, and with the Egyptians, to 
who ' they were to be in bondage, for the other half. Without de- 
graaing my own reason by bringing those wretched and contemptible 
tales into a comparative view with the almighty i ower and eternal 
wisdom which the Creator hath demonstrated to our senses in the 
creation of the universe, I will confine myself to say, that if we com- 
pa ihem with the divine aud forcible sentiments of Cicero, the 
res it will be, that the human mind has degenerated by believing 
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them. Man, in a state of grovelling superstition, from which he has 
not courage to rise, loses the energy of his mental powers. I will not 
tire the reader with more observations on the Old Testament. 

As to the New Testament, if it be brought and tried by that stan- 
dard, which, as Middleton wisely says, (iod has revealed to our senses 
of his almighty power and wisdom in the creation and government of 
the visible universe, it will be found equally as false, paltry, and ab- 
surd as the old. Without entering, in this place, into any other 
argument that the story of Christ is of human invention, and not of 
divine origin, I will confine myself to show that it is derogatory to 
God, by the contrivance of it ; because the means it supposes God to 
use are not adequate to the almigbtiness of his power and the eternity 
of his wisdom. 'J'he New Testament supposes that God sent his Son 
upon earth to make a new covenant with man, which the church calls 
*' the covenant of Grace," and to instruct mankind in a new doctrine, 
which it calls fai(/i, meaning thereby, not faith in God, for Cicero and 
and all true Deists always had and always will have this — but faith 
in the person called Jesus Christ, and that whoever had not this faith 
should, to use the words of the New Testament, be Damned. Now, 
if this were a fact, it is consistent with that attribute of God, called 
his goodness, that no time should be lost in letting poor unfortunate 
man know it ; and as that goodness was united to almighty power, 
and that power to almighty wisdom, all the means existed in the hand 
of the Creator to make it known immediately over the whole earth, 
in a manner suitable to the almigbtiness of his divine nature, and 
with evidence that would not leave man in doubt; for it is always in- 
cumbent upon as, in all oases, to believe tliat the Almighty always acts, 
not by imperfect means, as imperfect man acts, but consistently with 
his almigbtiness. It is this only that can become the infallible criterion 
by which we can possibly distinguish the works of (iod from the 
works of man. Observe now, reader, how the comparison between 
this supposed mission of Christ, on the belief or disbelief of which 
they say man was to be saved or damned — obeerve, I say, how the 
comparison between this and the almighty power and wisdom of God 
demonstrated to our senses in the visible creation goes on. 

The Old Testament tells us that God created the heavens and the 
earth, and everything therein, in six days. The term n'x davs is 
ridiculous enough when applied to God ; but leaving out that absurdity, 
it contains the idea of almighty power acting unitedly with almighty 
wisdom, M produce an immense work, that of the creation of the 
universe and everything therein, in a short time. Now, as the eternal 
salvation of mnn is of much greater importance than his creation, and 
as that salvatioa depends, as the New Testament tells us, on mans 
knowledge of and belief in the person called Jesus Christ, it neces- 
sarily follows, from our belief in the goodness and justice of God, and 
our knowledge of his almighty power and wisdom, as demonstrated in 
the creation, that all this, if true, would be made known to all parts 
of the world, in as little time, at least, as was empioyed in making the 
world. To suppose the Almighty would pay greater regard and s,t- 
tention to the creation and organization of inanimate matter than he 
would to the salvation of innumerable millions of souls, which himself 
had created, " as the image of himself,'' is to olfer an insult to his 
goodness and his justice. 
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Now, observe, reader, how the promulga'ion of this pretended sal- 
vation by a knowledge of and a belief in Jesus Christ went on, com- 
pared with the work of creation. In the first place, it took longer 
time to make a child than to make the world, for nine m^tnths were 
passed away and totally lost in a a'ate of r regnancy ; which is more 
than for.y times longer time than God employed in making the world, 
according to the Bible ajcount. Secondly, several years of Christ's 
life were lost in a state of human infancy : but the universe was in 
maturity the moment it existed. Thirdly, Christ, as Luke asserts, 
was thirty years old before he began to preach what they call his mis- 
sion ; millions of souls died in the meantime without knowing it. 
Fourthly, it was above :^t)0 years from that timsbeforethebook called 
the New Testament was compiled into a written copy, before which 
time thei vas no such book. Fifthly, it was above a thousand years 
after that, 'ore it could be circulated, because neither Jesus nor bis 
apos'les had >owledge of, or were inspired wi!:h the art of printing ; 
and conse^ueritly, as the mean^^ for making it universally known did 
not exist, the means were not equal to the end, and, therefore, it is not 
the work of God. 

I will here subjoin the 19th Psalm, wliich is truly Deistical, to show 
how universally and instantaneously the works of God make them- 
selves known, compared with this pretended salvation by Jesus Christ. 
Psalm 19th — " The heavens declare the glory of God ; and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork. Day unto day ut ereth speech, and 
night unto night showe'h knowledge. Tiiere is no speech norlan:^uage, 
where their voice is not heard. Their line is gone out through all the 
earth, and their words to the end of the world. In them hath he set 
a tabernacle for the sun, which is as a bridegroom com'n,^ out of his 
chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to rim a race. His going forth 
is from the end of the heaver., and his circuit unto the ends of it ; and 
there is nothing hid from the heat thereof." Now, had tlie news of 
salvation by Je.^us Christ been inscribed on the face of ihesnnand 
the moon, in characters that all nations would have understood, the 
whole earth had known it in twen*y-four hours, and all nations would 
have believed it ; whereas, though it is now almost '2,000 years since, 
as they tell us, Christ came upon earth, not a twentie h part of the 
people of the earth know anything of it, a-id among those who do, the 
wiser part do not believe it. 

I have now, reader, gone through all the passages called the prophe 
cies of Jesus Christ, and shown 1 here is no Bu;;h thing. I havo ex- 
amined the story told of Jesus Christ, and compared the several cir- 
ciimsta-ices of it with that revola'ion, which, as Middleton wisely 
says, God has made to us of his power and wis 1om in the structure 
of the universe, and by which everything ascribed to him is to be 
tried. The result is, that the story of Chr.'st has not one trait, either 
in its character, or in the means employed, that bears the least resem- 
blance to the power and wisdom o- God, as demonstrated in the crea- 
tion of the universe. All the means are human means, slow, uncer- 
tain, and inadequate to the accomplishment of the end proposed ; and 
therefore, the whole is a fabulous invention, and undeserving o' credit. 
The priests of tlie present day profess to believe it. They gain their 
living by it, and they exclaim against something they call infidelity. 
I will define what it is. Hi that uEiiiEVEs is the story o ' Chuist is 
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In the New Testament, Mark 10 : Ki, it is said, " He tbat believeth 
and is bajti/ed sball be saved; but l.e tbat believetb not shall Le 
damned. ' This is making salvation, or, in other words, ihe happiness 
of man after this life, to depend entirely on believii g, or on what 
Christians call faith. 

But the '2.1th chapter of the Gospel according to Matthew makes 
Jesus Christ to preach a directly contrary doctrine to the Gospel ac- 
circling to Mark ; for it makes fcalvation, or the future happiness of 
man, to depend entirely on good works ; and those good works are not 
good v.orks done to God, for he needs them not, but good works done 
toman. The pasi=age 'ref cried to in Mathew is the account theie 
given of what is calicJ the last day, or ihe day of judgment, where 
the whole world is represented to be divided into t\\o parts, the right- 
eou.-. and the unrighteous, metaphorically called the sheep and the 
goats. To the part called the rightecus, or the sheep, it says, " Come 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world ; for I was an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat ; I wao thira y. and ye gave me drink ; I was a stranger, and ye 
took me in ; nal.ed, and ye clothed me ; I was sick, and ye;visitedme ; 
I was in pri. en and ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous 
answer liim, saying. Lord, when saw we thee an hunj.;ered, and fed 
Ihee? or thirsty, and }.,ave thee drink? V, hen saw we thee a stranger, and 
took thee in ? or naked, and clothed tliee ? Or when saw we thee 
sick, or in prison, and came unto thee ? And the T'ing fchall answer 
tind say unto them, Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as je liave done 
it unto one of the least of these, niy brethren, ye have done it unto 
me." 

Here is nothing about believing in Christ — nothing about that i)}ian- 
tom of tl:e imaginaiion called I'uith. The works here .-poken of are 
worl's of humanity and ' encvolcnce, or, in o her words, an endeavour 
to make Cod's creation hai)[)y. Here is i.o.hing about preaching and 
making long prayers, as if God must be dictated to by man : nor 
aboui building churches and meetings, nor hiring priests to pray and 
preach in them. Here is nothing auout predes.ination, that lust which 
some men have f r dami.ing one another. Here is nothing about bap- 
tism, whe licr by s[)viiikLrig or piungii.g; )ior about any of those 
ceremonies for which the (. hristian church has been lighting, perse- 
cuting, and burning each other, ever since the ( hrisian church began. 

11 it Lc asked, '\Vhy do not the priests preach the doctrine contained 
in this chapter? the answer is easy — tliey are not fond of practising 
it themselves. It does not answer for their trade. They had rather 
get than give. Charity with them begins and ends at home. Had it 
been said, Cor.ie, ye Llcssed ; ye ha.e been liberal in j aying the 
preachers of t!:e word, ye have oontributid largely towards building 
churches an ' meetinghoi.ses, there is not a hired i>riest in Christen- 
dom but would have thundered it continually in the ears of his con- 
g;egation. But as it is altogether on good works done to men, the 
jriests pars it over in silence, and they will abuse me for bringing it 
into notice. 
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I have said, in the first part of the 'Age of Reason." that " I hope 
for happiness after this life." This hope is comfortable to me, and I 
presuiue not (o go beyond the comfortable idea of hope, with res) ect 
to a future state. I consider myself in the hands of my Creator, that 
he will despose of me after this life consistently with his jus ice and 
goodness. I leave all these matters to him as my Creator and friend, 
and I hold it to be presumption in man to make an* article of faith as 
to what the Creator will do with us hereafter. I do not believe, be- 
cause a man and a woman make a child, that it imposes on the Crea- 
tor the unavoidable obligation of keeping the being so made in eternal 
existence herealter. It is in his power to do so, or not to do bo, and it 
is not in our power to decide which he will do. The book called the 
New Testament, which I hold to be fabulous, and have shown to be 
false, gives an account, in the 5th chapter of Matthew, of what is there 
called the last day, or the day of judgment. 'J he whole world, accord- 
ing to the account, is divided into two parts, the righteous and the un- 
righteous, figuratively called the sheep and the goats. They are then 
to receive their sentence. To the one, fij'Mratively called the sheep, it 
says, "Come, \e blessed of niv father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from tlie foundation of the world." To the other, figuratively 
called the goats, it says, •' Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
tire, prepared for the Devil and his angels." 

Now the case is, the world cannot l.e thus divided — the moral world, 
like the physical world, is composed of numerous degrees of character, 
running imj^erceptibly one into another, in such a manner that no fixed 
point of division can be found in either. That point is nowhere or is 
everywhere. Ihe whole world might be divided into two parts, num- 
erically, but not as to moral character ; and therefore the metaphor 
of dividing them, aa sheep and goats can be divided, whose difference 
is marked by their external I'gure, is al.surd. All shtep are still sheep; 
all goats are still goa s ; it is their physical ua'iire to be so. But one 
part of the world are not all ^ocd a'kfc, nor the her part all wicked 
alike. There are some exceedingly jd : others exceedingly wicked. 
There is another description of men v. iio cannot be ranked wi'h either 
the one or the other. They belong neither to ihe sheep nor the goats; 
and there is still another description of them, who are so very insig- 
nificant both in character and conduct, as not to be worth the trouble 
of damning or saving, or of raising from the dead. 

My own opinion is, that those wliose lives have been spent in doing 
good, and endeavouring to make their fellow-mortals happy — for this 
is the only way in which we can serve God — wili be happy hereafter ; 
and that the very wicked will meet with soine punishment. But those 
who are neither good nor bad, or are not too insignificant for notice, 
will be dropped entirely. This is my opinion. It is consistent with 
my idea of God's justice, and with the reason that Cod has given me, 
and I gratefully know he has given me a large share of that divine gif*^. 
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